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Palletized load of automobile parts 
being loaded by lift-truck into a 
boxcar equipped with NAILABLE 
STEEL FLOORING. Note on boxcar 
wall N-s-F stencil that identifies cars 
equipped with this stronger, safer, 
longer-lasting floor. 









When a shipper spots the N-S-F stencil on a boxcar at his loading dock, 
he knows he will have no trouble—either loading or unloading. Whether 
the load is bulk or blocked (you can nail to N-S-F), fragile and light or 
rough and heavy ... the floor will be intact — smooth and level, free of 
splinters. Fork trucks won’t break through. What’s more, whatever is 
loaded will travel safely — well protected from loss or damage. 










NAILABLE STEEL FLOORS 
are formed of rigid 
channels, welded in 
place, and separated by 
spacers to form nailing 
grooves, which are 
sealed with a stiff plastic 
composition. 


In short, when a shipper uses cars equipped with N-S-F, he’s sure to 
save time and money. 


Leading railroads have put hundreds of NAILABLE STEEL FLOORING 
cars in service — and more are coming. Watch for your first NAILABLE 
STEEL FLOOR, and compare it, feature by feature, with any other type 
of floor. 


Further information is available from sales representatives in 
Detroit, Chicago, Philadelphia, St. Louis, Atlanta, San Francisco. 
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GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION 


Steel Floor Division * Ecorse, Detroit 29, Michigan 
UNIT OF NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION 


A 
GREAT LAKES STEEL 
PRODUCT 





PATENTS PENDING 











This kind of thinking 
saves you 


Time, Trouble and Money! 
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..-Let’s make Every Month 
“PERFECT SHIPPING MontnH” 


e Every shipper and every carrier knows the principles of 
Perfect Shipping and recognizes their importance. When 
these principles are put to work, much waste of time and 


KANSAS CITY 


money can be prevented. 


The G M & O is proud of its record for smooth, sure, safe 
movement of freight. We are eager to cooperate with ship- 
pers and with other carriers in the prevention of loss and 
damage. You can count on us to do our utmost to make every 
month PERFECT SHIPPING MONTH on the G M & O! 
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“We are indeed pleased with the 
prompt manner in which you disposed of 
our Claim No. A14569 in the amount of 


WELP JOHNNY CAREFUL .. 


mip 


$22.56. Although 
the manner of 
handling of the 
original shipment 
to New Jersey 
was rather unfor- 
tunate, we are 
satisfied with the 
way you handled 
our claim after 
the circumstances 
were finally ad- 
justed. . . . You 
can feel reason- 





TRAFFIC WORLD 


Shifpepers 


Better Handling of Claims isn’t the only Thing 
We do BETTER 


MID-STATES is geared for today’s fast competitive tempo, offering you 
every facility of modern transportation—a fleet of fast, modern rolling equip- 
ment, Teletype Service between all major terminals—Intermediate dispatch 


terminal points. 


MID-STATES gives you consistently fast Through-Service. Your shipment, 
when entrusted to us, is under absolute control. That’s how we serve you 


better. 


Speed, dependability and Courtesy (on the road, too) are paramount MID- 
STATES objectives. We work for them—and get them. 


DIA 


nl 





Hutchinson 
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ably certain we shall think kindly of 
your facilities for handling of shipments 
to the East in the future. 
R. W. Swaln, Sales Dept. 
REX-O-graph, Inc., Milwaukee 


“We like the way you handled our 
claim, particularly your method of re- 
imbursing us. 

“This makes for added business, and 
we could not, although we are busy, pass 
up this opportunity to tell you how 
important this is.” 

ALLAN ANTHONY 
Allan Anthony Electric Corp., 
Forest Park, III. 


“Payment of our claim in amount of 
$71.25 has just been received and we 


() 


NAPOLIS\ 


7 
/ 


cannot resist writing to thank you and 
also to let you know how enjoyable it 
was to receive your check in the very nice 
brochure. 


“It is a distinct pleasure to have this 
matter handled in the manner which you 
do. All details—inspections, acknow!- 
edgements, etc., are perfectly and 
promptly handled. 

“Unquestionably your usual excellent 
handling plus your prompt payment idea 
will aid the growth of your large list of 
satisfied friends and customers. To say 
the least, it is a job well done.” 

W. L. BULLOCK, Asst. Supt. 
The Wm. Hengerer Co., Buffalo 


“This is to acknowledge with thanks 
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No freight carrier—no shipper likes freight claims. But, regardless 
of how hard everyone tries to completely avoid loss and damage, it 
does occur if for no other reason than because of conditions beyond 
control. 

That is why, we at MID-STATES handle claims entirely different 
from other truck lines. Our aim is to completely satisfy our shipper- 
customers. 








Quick Action — A Unique Plan 


At MID-STATES we acknowledge claims the same day received. The 
claim is then processed in the shortest possible time. Upon settlement, 
a check is mailed in a personalized folder, shown at the right. (Write 
for sample of folder). 

But, this isn’t all. MID-STATES has a very active, top-notch, year- 
round Claim Prevention Program that builds good-will because it very 
definitely minimizes the number of claims. In addition, our accounting 
procedure automatically provides a reserve fund in the amount of 
claims received. And, finally, our staff is trained in the handling of 
claims, fast and efficiently. 

Read a few of the splendid letters (see below) from satisfied shippers. 
We would like to do business with you—you will like to do business 
with us. It will pay you to try MID-STATES on your next shipment. 


MID-STATES FREIGHT LINES, Inc. 


General Offices: 3009 S. Shields Ave. Chicago 16, Ill. 
Phone: Calumet 5-0808 


the folder tells a very compr 
story on your Claim Prevention 
and your method for speeding (=m 
ments. V. ZACCARDi, Traffic Manager 
Bunte Brothers, Chicago 






























receipt of your check in the amount of 
$30.22. This represents settlement in 
full of our claim. Thank you for giving 
this your prompt attention.” 

J. B.-VIVERITO 

Mallinckrodt Chemical Works, 

New York, N. Y. 






















“The filing and collection of freight 
claims is an unpleasant business at its 






“Allow me to congratulate Mid-States 
Freight Lines on their continuous efforts 
tO Maintain customer good-will. 

“The atractive green folder in which 
you enclose checks for claim payments is 
a fine example of the capabilities and 
aggressiveness of the Mid-States staff. I 
also like that personal touch—having the 
folder addressed to the person who has 
filed the claim. The short message inside 


best, but when a check in payment is 
received in an attractive folder, such as 
you use, some of the unpleasantness is 
removed. 


“New ideas are always welcome 
and we believe yours, in designing 
this folder is a good one.” 


W. J. MARSHALL, Executive Director 
Chicago Candy Association 
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As local agents for ALLIED 
VAN LINES, Inc. we offer you 
the famous service you have 
seen advertised in National 
Magazines. If your move is a 
local one we can handle that too 
.. just as expertly. Don’t forget, 
this nationwide service is as 
near to you as your telephone. 
OPERATING 


WOLVERINE STORAGE CO. 


11850 E. JEFFERSON + DETROIT 14, MICH. 


JOYCE BROS. 


Storage and Van Co. 


6428 N. CLARK ST 
CHICAGO 26, ILL. 


ROgers Pk. 4-0033 


Warehouses Conveniently Located Throughout the City 


TRAFFIC WoRLD 


UESTIONS AND 
NSWERS 


Address letters to Traffic World, 815 Washington Bldg., Washington 5, D. C. No 
attention will be paid to anonymous communications or questions from nonsubscribers. 


In this column will be published answers to questions relating to traffic, of general reader interest. A 
specialist in interstate transportation, who is a member of our special service department, will furnish 
references to regulations and decisions and will answer questions of application of tariff schedules and 


practical traffic problems. 


We do not desire to take the place of the traffic man, but to help him in his 
work, nor do we undertake to render legal opinions. 


The right is reserved to refuse to answer any 


question that does not seem to be of general interest or that may appear to us unwise to answer or too 
complex for the kind of investigation herein contemplated. 


Perishables— 


Liability of Carrier Where Goods Move 
Under Carrier Protective Service— 
Act of God 


Question—lIllinois 


We have a matter which we are sub- 
mitting to you for your consideration and 
opinion. 

A car of potatoes was shipped from Ne- 
braska to Oklahoma in January 1949 
which was moving under Carrier’s Pro- 
tective Service. 

On arrival of the car in Oklahoma, 
many of the bags showed frost injury 
which the carriers do not deny, but the 
destination carrier takes the position that 
due to the unprecedented low tempera- 
tures prevailing on their line during the 
time this car was shipped, they were 
prevented from giving the heater service 
as required by the tariff, and in offering 
to settle for the damages sustained to the 
potatoes they take the position that the 
carriers are exempt from full carrier re- 
sponsibility on account of the “Act of 
God” clause in the bill of lading contract. 

We contend that, under the Perishable 
Protective Tariff, the carriers have en- 
tered in to a contract to protect the po- 
tatoes against cold. 

Item No. 1165 of Perishable Protective 
Tariff No. 15 reads: 

Carriers Protective Service means that the 
carriers will protect the shipment within 
heater territory (see Rule 500) against frost, 
freezing or artificial over-heating, furnish- 
ing, if necessary, artificial heat or such other 
protective service as may be necessary to 
obtain that result. 

Further, it is our contention that un- 
der this definition in the tariff, the car- 
riers are obligated, when they collect the 
heater charge under the tariff, to protect 
the shipment against frost, and their in- 
ability to protect the shipment from frost 
due to unprecedented low temperatures 
or for any other reason does not exempt 
carriers from the full damages caused 
by freezing injury. In other words, with 
this added charge and protection, the 
carriers cannot claim exemption under 
the “Act of God” clause in the bill of 
lading contract. 


Answer 


Extraordinary hot weather at a par- 
ticular time is an act of God exempting 
the carrier from liability for injury to 
freight caused thereby, and an unprece- 
dented fall in the temperature which 
the carrier could not reasonably be ex- 
pected to foresee, whereby the goods 
were injured, is an act of God absolving 
the carrier, in the absence of negligence 
proximately causing the damage (Rez- 


sek v. Southern Pac. Co., 181 N. Y. S. 
117); but freezing weather coming at a 
season or a time when such weather may 
be expected is not an act of God (Bern- 
stein v. Illinois Cent. R. Co., 208 N. W. 
679), and it has been said that the freez- 
ing of fruit is usually, if not always. 
caused by man’s negligence rather than 
by any act of God. Louisville & Cincin- 
nati Packet Co. v. Long, 14 Ohio Cir. Ct., 
N. S. 225. So, the natural tendency of 
fruit to deteriorate under unfavorable 
climatic conditions is not an act of God 
Fockens v. U. S. Express Co., 109 N. W. 
834. 

Where the carrier relies on one of the 
exceptions to his common-law liability, 
it must appear, in order to excuse him, 
that the exceptional cause, such as an 
act of God, or the like, was the immedi- 
ate or proximate, and not the remote 
cause of the loss (Louisville & N. R. Co. 
v. Finlay, 170 So. 207; St. Louis-San 
Francisco Ry. Co. v. Osark White Lime 
Co., 9 S. W. 2d 17; Southern Cotton Oil 
Co. v. New Orleans & N. E. R. Co., 83 
So. 821; Standard Oil Co. v. Payne, 110 
N. W. 769); and it is further said in 
some cases that to excuse the carrier 
the act of God, or the like, must be the 
sole cause of the loss. St. Louis-San 
Francisco Ry. Co. v. Ozark White Lime 
Co., 9 S. W. 2d 17; Missouri & N. A. R. 
Co. v. United Farmers of America, 292 
S. W., 990; Tobin v. Lake Shore & M. S. 
Ry. Co., 159 N. W. 389; Ford v. Wabash 
Ry. Co., 266 S. W. 1032; Atchison, T. & S. 
F. Ry. Co. v. Eddie, 61 P. 2d 681. Thus, 
if plaintiff’s loss proximately results from 
defendant’s breach of contract, defend- 
ant is liable even though one of the ex- 
cepted causes contributes to the loss 
(Bruce Bros. Grain Co. v. Hines, 193 P. 
339); and it is very generally declared 
that, if the negligence of the carrier 
concurs with the excepted cause in pro- 
ducing a loss or injury, the carrier is not 
exempted from liability by showing that 
the immediate cause was the act of God, 
or some other excepted cause. As other- 
wise expressed, the carrier is responsible 
where the loss is caused by an act of God 
or other excepted cause, if the carrier’s 
negligence mingles with it as an active 
and cooperative cause. Chesapeake & O. 
Ry. Co. v. J. Wix & Sons, 87 Fed. 2d 257; 
Lehigh Valley R. Co. v. State of Russia, 
21 Fed. 2d 396; Louisville & N. R. Co. v. 
Finley, 170 So. 207; Southern Pac. R. Co. 
of Mexico v. Gonzales, 61 Pac. 2d 377; 
Vaughn v. St. Louis-San Francisco Ry. 
Co., 15 S..W. 2d 901; Hurley v. Tllinois 
Cent. R. Co., 282 S. W. 97; Tuthill v. 
Norfolk & Southern R. Co., 93 S. E. 446: 
Hartford Fire Ins. Co. v. Galveston, H. 









SHIP BY RAIL 


Your tax money does not become 


an extra hidden shipping cost 
when you ship by rail. The rail- 


roads pay their own way. 


SHIP VIA 
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the dependable 
tank car fleet 
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MOLASSES SULPHURIC ACID 
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MURIATIC ACID 


network of completely equipped General 
American maintenance shops is in operation. 
A GATX car is never more than a few hours | 
away from servicing. 

No capital investment is needed to use this 
fleet. All cars are leased to meet shippers’ | 
special requirements. See your nearest GATX | 
representative for details. | 


Among the more than 200 types of GATX 
tank cars, there’s a specialized car for taking 
every type of bulk liquid everywhere the rail- 
roads go. These cars are built in General 
American’s own plants to specifications 
which reduce customers’ handling costs and 
shipping time. 

To keep the 41,000 GATX cars rolling, a 


GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 


135 South LaSalle Street « Chicago 90, Illinois 





TRADE Y/ MARK 





District Offices: Buffalo * Cleveland * Dallas * Houston * Los Angeles 
New Orleans * New York « Pittsburgh « St. Louis * San Francisco * Seattle * Tulsa * Washington 
Export. Dept., 10 East 49th Street, New York 17, New York 











Shipping to the West Coast, the | 
South and Southwest, let us consoli- | 
date vour less than carload and less | 


than truck load shipments orginat- 
ing in the Chicago area and points 
east into carloads guaranteeing 
you shipping savings and that is 
part of perfect shipping, too. 


In Chicago we have a modern 
terminal, on the GM&O with free 
reciprocal ' switching on all rail- 
roads. 
cars. 20 receiving and delivery 
doors help keep freight we handle 
on the move. 


Our track capacity is 20 | 


Leading shippers and shipper as- | 


sociations are among our satisfied 


customers many of whom also like | 
our pool car distribution for local | 


Chicago area and points East and 
West. 


Without obligation to you, write 
us today. 


Tell us what your prob- | 


lems are and we will tell you how | 


we can solve them and save you 
money. 


TRANSPORT 
TERMINAL CO. 


3710-20 So.California Ave. 


el ile \elome ial [elt 


MEMBERS OF: Chicago Association of 
Commerce and Industry, National Indus- 
trial Traffic League, Rotary, and Amer- 


can Association of Port Authorities. 














& S. A. Ry. Co., 239 S. W. 919; American 
Ry. Express Co. v. Home Star Prdduce 
Co., 276 S. W. 790; Chesapeake & O. Ry. 
Co. v. W. C. Crenshaw & Co., 137 S. E. 
515; Annese v. Baltimore & O. R. Co., 
105 S. E. 807. 

If the carrier might, by reasonable 
care or foresight, have avoided loss by 
act of God or by other excepted cause, it 
will be liable. The duty also rests on it, 
as far as_possible, to avoid or to lessen 
the damage resulting from such cause, 
and negligence in not so doing will ren- 
der it liable. Chicago & E. I. R. Co. v. 
Collins Produce Co., 235 F. 857; Rice v. 
Oregon Short Line R. Co., 198 P 161; 
Southern Cotton Oil Co. v: New Orleans 
& N. E. R. Co., 83 So. 821; Ely v. Barrett, 
168 N. Y. S. 181; Mistrot-Ca&lahan Co. v. 
Missouri, K. & T. Ry. Co. of Texas, 209 
S. W. 775. However, under, such circum- 
stances the liability of the carrier is not 
that of an insurer, and it is ordinarily 
held bound to use only reasonable care 
to avoid loss or injury (Julius Kessler & 
Co. v. Southern Ry. Co., in Kentucky, 
255 S. W. 535; Nashville, etc. R. Co. v. 
Davis, 6 Heisk., Tenn., 261, 19 Am. R. 
594), although it has been said that, 
when encountering vis major, a carrier 
must do all in his power to protect goods 
committed to his care. Annese v. Balti- 
more & O. R. Co., 105 S. E. 807. 

Where loss of, or injury to goods while 
in the carrier’s possession is shown, as 
by proof that the goods were received by 
the carrier in good condition and deliv- 
ered by it in bad condition, a prima facie 
case is made out against it, and the bur- 
den is then on the carrier to show that 
such loss .or injury was proximately due 
to a cause within the exceptions to its 
common-law liability as insurer (Galves- 
ton, H. & S. A. R. Co. v. Wallace, 223 
U. S. 491; Lehigh Valley R. Co. v. State 
of Russia, 21 F. 2d 396; Payne v. Orton, 
234 S. W. 469; Alexander v. Texas & P. 
Ry. Co. 129 So. 419; Morris v. American 
Ry. Express Co., 110 S. E. 855; Gulf C. 
& S. F. Ry. Co. v. Galbraith, 39 S. W. 
2d 91), or was due to a cause against 
which it had relieved itself from liability 
in the shipping contract, the presump- 
tion being that the loss or injury resulted 
from some cause other than one which 
would exempt the carrier from liability 
(Eckman Chemical Co. v. Chicago & N. 
W. Ry. Co., 185 N. W. 444; Nye-Schnei- 
der-Fowler Co. v. Chicago & N. W. Ry. 
Co., 182 N. W. 967); and this rule is not 
affected by the Carmack amendment re- 
lating to the liability of interstate car- 
riers. Haglin-Stahr Co. v. Montpelier 
& W. R. Co., 102 A. 940. So, where loss 
of the goods is conceded, the burden is 
on the carrier to show that such loss was 
due to some cause for which, as carrier, 
it was not legally liable. Davis v. Zim- 
mern, 99 So. 307. 


Damages— 
Measure of—Freight Charges 


Question—California 


We would appreciate your interpreta- 
tion of the measure of a carrier’s liability 
on damage claims involving paid freight 
charges not assessed to customer on in- 
voice price. 

Part of our merchandising activities 
cover distribution of auto accessories and 
specialties, which are delivered by us 
freight prepaid to our distributors. These 
charges are not passed on to the distrib- 
utor, as our invoice price to them is the 
same whether delivered at destination at 
our expense or picked up by themselves 
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at our supply points. In presenting loss 
and damage claims to rail carriers, we 
have been claiming invoice price to dis- 
tributor and paid freight charges. They 
have honored and paid same as charged 
only in case of claims for non-delivery. 
On damage claims they have assumed 
liability for invoice price only, disallow- 
ing freight paid. It is their contention 
that the carrier has earned its revenue, 
even though the shipment is delivered in 
a damaged condition. We contend, how- 
ever, that the carrier’s measure of liabil- 
ity should include freight, as this is part 
of the actual loss suffered in consumma- 
tion of an actual definite sale. 

The motor carriers have readily as- 
sumed this item as part of their liability. 


Answer 


As the invoice price is not a delivered 
price, in that the cost of transportation 
is not included therein, and is borne by 
the seller. we are of the opinion that 
the carriers should, in paying claims for 
injury to goods, include therein the 
freight charges covering those goods that 
are delivered in an injured condition. 
See, in this connection, our answer to 
New York, on page 5 of the February 4, 
1950 TRAFFIC WorLD, under the above 
caption. 





Claims— 
Agency—Perishable Inspection Agency 


Question—Texas 


In one of our iocal courts, or district 
state courts, a new judge presiding, we 
were confronted with a general denial of 
the notice reading: “We hereby file 
claim for $250.00 more or less”. 

On that form of protest form, the In- 
spection Service states that on author- 
ity vested in me as agent for the con- 
signee, it filed this statement of pro- 
test. 

First, this judge ruled that this was 
not a claim.in line with the second sec- 
tion of the bill of lading, and second, 
the protest or notice was not given to 
the proper party. The notice was ad- 
dressed to the carrier in New York, 
given to the Railroad Perishable In- 
spection Agency, their agent. Their dis- 
trict manager was on the witness stand 
and admitted that the Railroad Perish- 
able Inspection Agency had been dele- 
gated to accept such protests and that 
they were the agents of the carrier in 
question. 

We have a good many cases we can 
refer to covering notice of claim. We 
do not believe the higher court will af- 
firm the lower court’s ruling, the ruling 
of the judge having been appealed. 

What I want to know is whether 
there is any court ruling on the agency 
of the Railroad Perishable Inspection 
Agency. If so, we would like to have 
the reference thereto. 

This bureau has been teliing the at- 
torneys, the receivers and the Inspection 
Bureau for the past three years that 
we would run into this question of 
delivering these notices to the Railroad 
Perishable Inspection Agency, unless 
they had letters of instruction to do so. 


Answer 


In Texas & N. O. R. Co. v. Rosenblum, 
195, S. W. 2d 433, it was held that notice 
of exceptions prepared by the inspection 
service and offered to the delivering car- 
rier on the date of delivery and report 
to the carrier made by the railroad per- 
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Meet One of Johnny Careful's 


pest Helpers--- MAYFLOWER’S Johnny Goodpacker! 


> Johnny Goodpacker is the central character in Mayflower’s 
new packing manual entitled “Pack with Pride” the May- 
flower way. It is the first and most complete ever prepared 
on packing household goods for long-distance moving by 
motor-van. This manual is the product of years of research 
and actual experience; it describes the best materials and 
methods for packing household goods, and establishes them 
as standard for the nation-wide Mayflower System. This 
means that wherever your people may be... wherever they 
may be going . . . you can count on standard Mayflower 
Packing Service—the highest quality. Here indeed is another 
milestone in the elimination of loss and damage in household 
goods transportation ... another first for Mayflower ... and 
another big, exclusive advantage for Mayflower customers. 
Standardize on Mayflower Long-Distance Moving Service 
whenever you have personnel to move for your company! 
AERO MAYFLOWER TRANSIT COMPANY ~- Indianapolis uteattin 


vag marHionreT Wat 


Mayflower’s organization of selected warehouse agents pro- 

el cee ————_ at eve: points in the 

—"* — nited States and Canada. Your local Mayflower agent is 
lS 2 Meena. listed in the classified section of your telephone directory. 


bart . Mayllowerg 


NATION WIDE FURNITURE MOVERS 
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THE ALLIED VAN LINES AGENT!” 


»@ No one wants to be rushed when look- 
ing for a place to live in a strange com- 
munity. That’s why members of your 
company being transferred to another 
city will appreciate your judgement in 
turning over their moving problems to 
the local Allied Van Lines Agent. 


You see, all Allied agents have at 
their command the tremendous facil- 
ities of the world’s most experienced 
movers. These include 845 modern stor- 
age warehouses in 400 cities . . . as well 
as the means of moving company per- 
sonnel to any point in the United States 
or Canada. 


What’s more, through Allied, they 


Americans on the Move 
call Agents of 


ALLIED 


VAN LINES, x 


make available protection for house- 
holds goods in actual movement .. . or 
in storage in transit . . . up to full value 
as set by the shipper. This is written 
right into the Allied bill of lading under 
the provisions of the Allied Comprehen- 
sive Transit Protection Plan. 


For responsibility, safety and service, 
choose the Number 1 moving and stor- 
age man in your community to move 
personnel... 


"CROSS TOWN—OR 'CROSS COUNTRY 


Look for the name of your Allied Van 
Lines Agent in your local classified tele- 
phone directory. 


OR REFUND 
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ishable inspection agency, constituted 
neither a demand for compensation for 
loss resulting from improper carriage nor 
notice of intention to claim compensa- 
tion for such loss within the provision of 
the bill of lading making filing of writ- 
ten “claim”, within nine months after 
delivery a condition precedent to recov- 
ery against the carrier. 

For other decisions involving the 
agency of railroad weighing and inspec- 
tion bureaus, see Louisville & N. R. Co. 
v. Patton, 156 S. W. 2d 474 and Western 
Weighing & Inspection Bureau v. Arm- 
strong, 281 S. W. 244. 

The authority of an agent may be 
conferred upon the agent expressly, or it 
may be implied from the conduct or 
course of dealing of the parties. Notice 
given to an agent within the apparent 
scope of his authority is binding on the 
principal. 





Claim— 


What Constitutes— 
Notice of Claim v. Claim 


Question—California 


We understand some carriers are ac- 
cepting letters of intent to file claim 
prior to the expiration of the statute of 
limitations and then accepting the claim 
after the expiration of the statute of 
limitations using the “letter of intent” 
to stop the running out of time. 


Will you please advise the legality of 
the “letter of intent to file claim”, inso- 
far as it would permit filing of claim 
after the statute of limitations has ex- 
pired? 


Answer 


Prior to April 23, 1930, paragraph 11 
of Section 20 of the Interstate Commerce 
Act read in part as follows: 


That it shall be unlawful for any such 
receiving or delivering common carrier to 
provide by rule, contract, regulation, or 
otherwise a shorter period for giving notice 
of claims than ninety days, for the filing of 
claims than four months, and for the insti- 
tution of suits than two years, such period 
for institution of suits to be computed from 
the day when notice in writing is given by 
the carrier to the claimant that the carrier 
has disallowed the claim or any part or parts 
thereof specified in the notice. 


Effective upon the above date, this 
proviso was amended to read: 


Provided further, That it shall be unlawful 
for any such receiving or delivering common 
carrier to provide by rule, contract, regula- 
tion, or otherwise a shorter period for the 
filing of claims than nine months, and for 
the institution of suits than two years, such 
period for institution of suits to be computed 
from the day when notice in writing is given 
by the carrier to the claimant that the car- 
rier has disallowed the claim or any part or 
parts thereof, specified in the notice. i 


The provision in Section 2(b) of the 
Uniform Bill of Lading Contract relat- 
ing to the filing of claims was changed 
to conform with the amendment to the 
Act and now requires the filing of 2 
claim within the stated period of time. 

See the decisions in Bond Stores Vv. 
Overland Package Freight Service, 13 N. 
Y. S. 2d 928 and Minot Beverage Co. Vv. 
Minneapolis & St. Louis Ry. Co., 65 Fed. 
Supp. 293. In the case first cited above 
the court said: 


Although there have been numerous cases 
dealing with this subject, neither counsel nor 
the court has been able to find any case 
which sets forth with any degree of precise- 
ness, just what the essential elements of the 
claim are. Since this is an interstate ship- 
ment federal law is binding on this question. 
The law with respect to claims has been set 
forth in the cases of Georgia, F. & A. Ry. ¥- 
Blish Milling Co., 241 U. S. 190; Anchor Line 
v. Jackson, 2 Cir. 9 Fed. 2d 543; Brownins- 
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King & Co. v. Davis, 199 N. Y. S. 775, and 
Dworsky v. Pennsylvania R. R. Co., 289 N. 
Y. S. 931. It would appear that in order to 
constitute a claim the transfer agency should 
be advised by the consignor or the consignee 
that, first a loss has occurred, second, the 
nature of the loss, third, the nature of the 
shipment involved, fourth, the approximate 
date of the shipment and its point of origin 
and destination, and finally, that the parties 
to the shipment expected restitution or re- 
imbursement. Concededly, there is no re- 
uirement that any precise language be 
ollowed or that any detailed specifications 
be filed. If the above terms are set forth 
clearly, although generally, the transfer 
agent has sufficient information at his com- 
mand to enable it to make all proper investi- 
gation to protect its interest and to mini- 
mize, in so far as it is possible, its own loss. 


In the latter case appears the follow- 
ing statement: 


The deletion of requirement for notice of 
claim from provision of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act under which bill of lading was 
framed, implied that Congress recognized the 
similarity between the notice and the claim 
and intended to avoid much of the trouble 
which arose in determining whether a given 
communication was a claim or only a notice 
of claim. 

A letter by consignee’s agent to carrier 
identifying shipment, indicating contents, 
weight, points of shipment and destination, 
declaring that goods were damaged, and 
reciting that in a short time “claim will be 
filed” for loss, was itself a “claim” within 
the provisions in bill of lading that as a 
condition precedent to recovery “claims” 
must be filed within nine months after de- 
livery of the property, notwithstanding use 
of tense, since facts in their entirety con- 
trolled. . 

It should not be overlooked that the dif- 
ference between a notice of claim and a claim 
actually is one of degree in most instances. 
A “claim” can also be a “notice of claim”, 
and often a “notice of claim” also can con- 
stitute a “claim”. The difference between 
them really depends in most instances upon 
the strictness of the construction adopted. 
To draw a fine distinction seems contrary to 
the object of the bill of lading provision. 
The words neither require nor justify a close 
distinction. 

Nothing in the provision requires that the 
claim be submitted in great detail in order 
to be a “claim”. It need not be “proven” at 
the time of submission. Detailed statements 
or documentary supplements are not re- 
quired. Georgia, F. & A. Ry. v. Blish Milling 
Co., 241 U. S. 190. All that is required in 
view of its object, is a statement in practical 
and clear language which gives defendant 
sufficient information upon which a prompt 
and complete investigation can be based. 


If the decision in Minot Beverage Co. 
v. Minneapolis & St. Louis Ry. Co., 65 
Fed. Supp. 293, is generally followed, a 
notice of claim bill be sufficient to stay 
the running of the limitation period. 





Loss and Damage— 


Non-Delivery of Funeral Flowers 
Accompanying a Corpse 


Question—Florida 


Please state your opinion, supported by 
decisions of the courts, if possible, as to 
a carrier’s liability for the value of fu- 
neral flowers lost when accompanying 
remains, the remains moving on ticket 
with escort. 


Answer 


We can locate no cases on this partic- 
ular subject. However, we are of the 
opinion that the carriers cannot be held 
liable for non-delivery of the flowers. 

If the corpse is moving on a ticket with 
escort then it is no doubt moving under 
the regulations of Agent Duggan’s bag- 
gage tariff I.C.C. No. H-4591, which tariff 
provides in Rule 8(f) that: 

A reasonable quantity of flowers, properly 
tagged or marked may accompany the re- 


mains, for which no charge will be made 
and for which no liability will be assumed. 


A tariff lawfully filed with the Inter- 
State Commerce Commission, plus the 
statute, has the force and effect of a 
statute and is binding alike on the car- 
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RECEIPT AT BOTH ENDS 





Jim Conroy, Railway Express Driver 
for 30 years, says: “Add up all the 
things my customers want. Careful, 
dependable handling . . . convenient 
pickup and delivery... friendly, 
helpful service. The sum of these things 
is perfect shipping—and that means 
Railway Express.” 


LIBERAL VALUATION 
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rier and the shipper (Republic Coal Co. 
v. Chicago, St. P. M. & O. Ry. Co., 85 
I. C. C. 331; 230 U. S. 184; 209 U. S. 56; 
264 U.S. 403, etc.), and rules and regula- 
tions published in tariffs are as binding 
as published rates, and shippers are 
chargeable with knowledge of them. El 
Paso Chamber of Commerce v. Director 
General, 68 I. C. C. 135. 

Likewise, an Express Company can not 
be held liable for the flowers accompany- 
ing a corpse, as the Express Classifica- 
tion provides that; 


A reasonable quantity of flowers, suitably 
tagged or otherwise marked for identifica- 
tion as part of the shipment, may accom- 
pany the corpse. The quantity of such 
flowers will be restricted to an amount which 
can be conveniently transported on top of 
shipping case. 

No charge will be made for the transporta- 
tion of the flowers and no liability will be 
assumed by the Express Company. 


Damages— 


Expenses Incurred and Profit 
Earned in Making Sale 


Question—Michigan 

We have a freight claim problem on 
which we are somewhat divided as to the 
proper method of handling. Accordingly, 
we would appreciate your assistance in 
determining the amount of liability in- 
volved. 

Our problem is this. Using fictitious 
names, etc., the Range Foundry Com- 
pany, Belleville, Illinois, made a ship- 
ment of several stoves to the Reimer 
Camp, Chatham, Michigan, which, upon 
arrival, was found to have one stove 
damaged. A claim was filed for the cost 
of this stove. We might add that the 
stove was refused due to the inability of 
the consignee to have it repaired, etc., 
as well as not being able to wait to have 
it repaired, but instead ordered a new 
one. However, upon being presented with 
a claim, the transportation company in- 
volved was given an invoice for the cost 
of the stove showing that it had been 
sold to the Reimer Camp by the Joe 
Doakes Hardware of Chatham, Michi- 
gan. 

Now then, is the transportation com- 
pany liable for the amount that the 
stove cost the Reimer Camp or is it li- 
able for the amount that it cost the Joe 
Doakes Hardware Company? We might 
add that the bill of lading does not make 
mention of the Joe Doakes Hardware 
Company in any way or manner. In 
other words, the bill of lading shows 
only the name of the Foundry as being 
the shipper and the Reimer Camp as 
being the consignee. 

We would also like to point out that 
the cost to the hardware store is approx- 
imately $70.00, whereas the cost to the 
consignee shown on the bill of lading is 
$110.00. 

We would appreciate an opinion as to 
the amount of damages. 


Answer 

In the McCaull-Dinsmore case, 253 
U. S. 97, 40 S. Ct. 504, the Supreme Court 
of the United States held that the pro- 
visions formerly carried in the carrier’s 
bill of lading which provided that the 
amount of any loss or damage for which 
any carrier is liable should be computed 
on the basis of the value of the property 
at the time and place of shipment, in- 
cluding freight charges, if paid, to be a 
limitation upon the carrier’s liability, 
and therefore contrary to the Cummin’s 
amendment, and in effect stated that the 
measure of damages was the actual loss 


Let's Help Johnny Careful 
On Cleaning Cars, Too. 


You’ve seen Johnny Careful in a 
lot of different poses but a recent 
new one is the poster at the right. 
All shippers know inconvenience 
caused by a freight car that has 
been left dirty and messed up by 
the previous shipper. So, as 
Johnny admonishes, in coopera- 
tion with the National Associa- 
tion Shippers Advisory Boards’ 
effort, “Please, When You Un- 
load, Unload Clean.” 


HELP JOHNNY CAREFUL.. 
ZS 


The Monon is solidly behind 
the 1950 Perfect Shipping 
Campaign. Our compli- 
“ments to the Shippers’ Ad- 
visory Boards and the 
freight claim division of 
the Association of American 
Railroads. 
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When You 


Unload... 


THE MONON GOAL 
To build upon the heritage 
of the century-old Monon, 
a new, modern railroad per- 
fected to such a high degree 
of service that it will be pre- 
ferred over all other types 
of modern transportation, 
by both shippers and pas- 


sengers in the area it serves. 
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Many may claim this busy little perfectionist as their own. 


Bui the Monon knows he is a Hoosier because he repre- 


sents what has always been the ideal of ‘the Hoosier Line.”’ 


The new, completely modernized and completely 
dieselized Monon stands for Service-with-a-Plus 
which includes important extra attentions that are 
in addition to the transportation you buy. 


So, if you send your raw materials or finished 
goods into or through Indiana—or buy Indiana’s 
products, specify Monon’s fast freight service on 
your next shipment. 


The Monon aims to win and to hold your patron- 
age. Complete dieselization is one business-like 
move to serve you better. Monon’s Service-with- 
a-Plus is another. 


Just one experience will prove to you that Monon 
means Business. A trained Monon Freight Special- 
ist is at your service. Please refer to list below. 
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caused by the breach of contract of car- 
riage, which loss is what the shipper 
would have had if the contract had been 
performed. Where goods are lost or de- 
stroyed the carrier is liable, as a rule, 
for their value at place of destination 
at the time they should have been de- 
livered, with interest from that time, less 
the unpaid cost of transportation. 

In the Crail Case, 281 U. S. 57, 50 S. 
Ct. 180, the court said there is no greater 
inconvenience in the application of one 
standard of value than the other; that 
no advantage was perceived to be gained 
from the adherence to a rigid uniformity, 
which would justify sacrificing the rea- 
son of the rule to the letter; that the test 
of a market value is at the best but a 
convenient means of getting at the loss 
suffered and it may be discarded and 
more accurate means resorted to if, for 
special reasons, it is not exact or other- 
wise not applicable. 

Under the decision in the Crail case, 
281 U. S. 57, 50 S. Ct. 180, it is our opinion 
that the sale price of the stove as repre- 
sented by the bill of lading, namely 
$110.00, less the freight charges, is the 
amount the shipper is entitled to as 
damages. 

The above conclusion is based upon the 
following statement of the court in the 
Crail case: 


The court below thought that the fact that 
the award to respondent of the expense and 
profit, included in the retail price to con- 
sumers, did not militate against the rule it 
applied, for the reason that the wholesale 
price, as is often the case where market price 
is the measure of loss, likewise included a 
profit over mine cost plus freight. But re- 
spondent had done every act and incurred 


She’s nearly two blocks long... develops 16,500 horse- 
power .. . has the heft to haul a two-mile train. What a 
diesel! But wait a minute—a second look tells you that 
it’s not really one locomotive—it’s three! Actually, this 
is the way three brand new NP diesels, two freight and 
one passenger, were coupled together when they arrived 
in our yards from the manufacturer. 


This portrait of power filled our photographer’s lens 
to the limit. Yet it’s only one small part of the overall 








every expense prerequisite to procuring de- 
livery at destination. Any profit included in 
its market value at the stipulated time and 
place of arrival was, therefore, appropriately 
included in the measure of his loss. In this 
respect it is distinguishable from the expense 
and prospective profit not actually incurred 
or earned by respondent, represented by the 
retail price. See Central of Georgia R. R. 
Co. v. American Coal Co., supra; Yazoo & 
M. V. R. Co. v. Delta Grocer Co., supra. 146. 
Compare No. & T. P. Ry. Co. v. Hansford, 
125 Ky. 37; Smith v. N. Y. O. & Western Ry. 
Co., supra; Quanah A. & P. Co. v. Novitt, 
supra. 





Damages— 
Express Shipments—Released Valuation 


Question—Illinois 


A shipment made by railway express 
is shown on the express receipt as hav- 
ing a declared valuation of $50.00. It was 
lost and claim was filed for $63.00, which 
is the actual value. Is the liability of the 
carrier limited to the declared valuation? 


Answer 


The uniform express receipt on the 
face thereof, provides that the company 
will not pay over $50, in case of loss, or 
50 cents per pound, actual weight, for 
any shipment in excess of 100 pounds, 
unless a greater value is declared and 
charges for such greater value paid. 

Section 2 of the Uniform Express Re- 
ceipt Terms and Conditions reads as fol- 
lows: 


In consideration of the rate charged for 
carrying said property, which is dependent 
upon the value thereof and is based upon 
an agreed valuation of not exceeding fifty 
dollars for any shipment of 100 pounds 





10 years 
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or less, and not exceeding fifty cents per 
pound, actual weight, for any shipment in 
excess Of 100 pounds, unless a greater value 
is declared at the time of shipment, the 
shipper agrees that the company shall not 
be liable in any event for more than fifty 
dollars for any shipment of 100 pounds or 
less, or for more than fifty cents per pound, 
actual weight, for any shipment weighing 
more than 100 pounds, unless a greater value 
is stated herein. Unless a greater value is 
declared and stated herein the shipper agrees 
that the value of the shipment is as last 
above set out and that the liability of the 
nee shall in no event exceed such 
value. 


Unless a greater valuation than that 
provided for in the express receipt was 
declared and charges for such greater 
value were paid, the liability of the 
carrier would be, in any event, limited 
to that amount. See, Wells v. Neiman- 
Marcus Co., 227 U. S. 469, 33 S. Ct. 267 
and American Railway Express Co. v. 
Lindenberg, 260 U. S. 584, 43 S. Ct. 206. 


Tariff Interpretation— 


Ex Parte 162 Increases on Sand, 
Not Common 


Question—Ohio 


We have noted with interest, your an- 
swer to Pennsylvania, under the above 
caption, on pages 6 and 7 of the Novem- 
ber 12 issue of the TRAFFIC WORLD, deal- 
ing with the proper maximums applica-- 
ble to sand described in basic tariffs as 
“Sand, not ground, other than common,” 
after February 24, 1947, under Ex Parte 
162. 

In your answer you state that if the 
type of sand shipped fails to fall within 


WORLD’S BIGGEST LOCOMOTIVE? 


NP progress picture—a picture that means faster and 
better shipping all along the “‘Main Street of the North- 
west.” Take a look... 


POWER: We’ve added 154 new locomotives in the last 











most of them fast-stepping, smooth-rolling 
diesels. 
ROLLING STOCK: We’ve built and bought 13,500 
freight cars—boxcars, reefers and tank cars, flat cars 
and ore cars, ballast cars and hoppers and gondolas. 
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the category of the sand described in 
Item 247 of X-162, then the lower maxi- 
mum, as provided in Item 245 of X-162 
would apply after February 24, 1947. 

Will you further qualify that state- 
ment by advising if you refer to the ac- 
tual commodity regardless of basic tariff 
description, or if you refer to the basic 
tariff description covering the commod- 
ity shipped? 

It is our contention that the applica- 
tion of the maximums in Items 245 and 
247 must be based on basic tariff de- 
scription, otherwise discrimination would 
result in that a rate would necessarily 
be determined on the basis of the use to 
which the sand is to be put. For instance, 
a building contractor and a glass manu- 
facturer might each receive a carload of 
the same sand properly described in the 
basic tariff “Sand, other than ground 
or pulverized.” If the basic tariff descrip- 
tion is not the foundation for applying 
the increases, the glass producer would 
very likely be obliged to pay a higher 
rate since his sand would be assumed to be 
glass sand, whereas the identical sand for 
the building contractor could not be 
tied in with any of the adjectives pro- 
vided in Item 247, and would, therefore, 
take the lower maximum applicable to 
“Sand, N.O.I.B.N.”. 

Further clarification of this statement 
in this matter would be much appre- 
ciated. 


Answer 


We do not agree with your contention 
that the application of the maximums in 


ROADBED: We’ve laid down 7 million yards of heavy 
rock and .gravel ballast, 370,000 net tons of new rail, 
forests of ties. We’ve reduced grades, built bridges 
and tunnels. 
All told, we’ve spent more than $150 million for better 
shipping and more enjoyable trav- 
eling between the Twin Cities and 
the North Pacific Coast. 





Items 245 and 247 of the Master Tariff 
must be based on basic tariff descrip- 
tions. 

For instance, let us say that the basic 
commodity description in Reading Tariff 
ICC No. 2088 covers the type of sand 
used in the construction industry and 
also the type of sand used in the glass 
industry. In other words, the basic tariff 
description is so broad that it will cover 
both types of sand. If this is true, then 
the rate will cover the two types of sand, 
regardless of the use to which the sand 
is put. Hungerford & Terry, Inc. v. Penn- 
Sylvania R. Co., 198 I.C.C. 65. 

Item 245 of the Master Tariff applies 
on sand, not otherwise indexed by name, 
in the Master Tariff. In Item 247 we find 
glass sand named, which excludes the 
application of Item 245 on glass sand. 


In applying the increases we are not 
dealing with the basic descriptions, as 
carried in the rate tariffs. Instead we are 
dealing with the commodity actually 
shipped. 


If the shipper tenders glass sand for 
transportation, the fact that it is to be 
used for a purpose other than the man- 
facture of glass will not render inappli- 
cable the maximum in Item 247, which 
item covers the commodity actually 
shipped. 

A shipment of glass sand to a building 
contractor is just as much a shipment of 
glass sand as when it is consigned to a 
glass company and is subject to the 
same maximum increase. This statement 
is in accord with the report of the Com- 


equipment. 


PERFECT SHIPPING MONTH 


This month and every month, we at 
Northern Pacific will do all we can to 
make it a “Perfect Shipping Month’’ for 
you—by keeping our men well-trained in 
the latest shipping methods, and by 
giving them the finest facilities and 
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mission in American Window Glass Co. 
v. Baltimore & O. R. Co., -55 I.C.C. 301, 
309, wherein the Commission said: 


From the evidence of record, it is appar- 
ent that the sand shipped from the Hancock 
district to the Pittsburgh group is in fact 
glass sand, a term well known in the trade 
as denoting a processed sand of much higher 
quality and much greater value than that 
of building or structural sand. The fact 
that consumers in the Pittsburgh group 
pay the higher price and ship it from such 
distant points is convincing evidence that 
this sand is not comparable with that 
shipped at the lower rates sought. 

The contention that higher rates on glass 
sand than on other sand are unlawful be- 
cause based on the use to which the com- 
modity is put can not be sustained. Rates 
on a particular commodity may not vary 
according to the uses to which it is put, 
but among other things the uses of a com- 
modity may be properly taken into con- 
sideration in determining the measure of 
the rate thereon. Rates that are specifically 
published to apply on a commodity the 
name of which is descriptive of its use are 
not unlawful because of that fact alone. 
While it is true that glass sand may be used 
for any purpose that common or building 
sand may be used, the converse is not true. 
It is likewise true that many refined or 
manufactured commodities may be used for 
purposes for which the same commodities 
in their crude or unmanufactured state 
would serve just as well and more econom- 
ically, yet it is recognized that the higher- 
grade commodity should pay a higher trans- 
portation charge than the same commodity 
in its crude or unrefined state. In view of 
the greater value and the greater service 
incident to its transportation, sand of the 
kind known to the trade as glass sand may 
properly be regarded for transportation pur- 
poses aS a commodity different from build- 
ing or structural sand, and the transporta- 
tion charges thereon should be somewhat 
higher than on the low-grade sands last 
mentioned. 
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The railroads are anxious to have shippers and receivers know that they, too, are making a 


determined effort to get at the causes of loss and damage, and to correct them when and where 


found. 


Reproduced here is the text of the Perfect Shipping leaflet which they are placing in the hands 


of railroaders who have a direct part in the handling of freight. 





ment in our yard service. Too often cars are 
coupled at speeds that damage the freight and 
the claims resulting from this rough handling run 
into hundreds and thousands of dollars. This 
careless switching damages not only the freight 
but also our good name—our reputation. It costs 
us the shippers’ good will and often causes the 
diversion of business which the railroads cannot 
afford to lose. 


There’s a simple solution. By holding down 
the coupling speed to 4 miles per hour, damage 
to the freight from excessive impact can be al- 
most completely wiped out. Not only that—the 
service life of freight cars will be greatly lengthen- 
ed and a whole lot of good money saved in car 
repairs. 


Another trail leads to cars furnished for loading 
by shippers. Over $5,000,000 was paid out last 
year for damage caused by car defects such as 
leaky roofs, rough floors and walls, failure to 
furnish clean cars in suitable condition for the 
commodity to be loaded. 


J. C. says he saw a lot of footprints leading to 
the freight house. He reports a big field for 
improving less carload service. He noticed freight 
being received without checking the number of 
packages and the marks to make sure all the 
freight was received — correctly and_ plainly 
marked. He saw shipments going into the wrong 
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Speaking of 
PERFECT SHIPPING 


PERFECT SHIPPING MONTH is the ideal time to review the 
fundamentals of good freight handling— 








@ PROPER PACKING 

e CAREFUL HANDLING 
@ SECURE LOADING 

@ CORRECT MARKING 

@ ACCURATE CHECKING 











And don’t overlook the most important one of all— 


@ ROUTE WISELY 


You are routing wisely when you specify “via Burlington.” 
This railroad handles freight swiftly, surely, safely. Next 
time you ship to, from or through the 14 Burlington states, 
remember these important words: ‘Route via Burlington.” 
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Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad 
Colorado and Southern Railway 

Fort Worth and Denver City Railway 
The Wichita Valley Railway 
Burlington-Rock Island Railroad : , 
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House Gets Omnibus Appropriation Bill 
Carrying $972 Million for Transport 


Sharp Reductions in Estimates for Maritime Commission, C.A.A., 
Bureau of Public Roads, and River and Harbor Works Recommended 
By Committee. Items for I.C.C. Cut. Aeronautics Board Censured. 


Recommendations that Congress ap- 
propriate a total of $972,970,820 for fed- 
eral government activities in the field 
of transportation for fiscal year 1951— 
the year beginning July 1, 1950—were 
made by the House appropriations com- 
mittee in its report on the so-called 
omnibus appropriation bill, introduced 
March 21. 

In its report the committee explained 
that the bill embodied appropriations 
heretofore annually submitted in sep- 
arate measures, but that it did not in- 
clude appropriations for foreign aid. 

The total carried for transportation 
purposes in the bill represented a reduc- 
tion of $173,400,680 below the Budget 
Bureau estimates for the agencies af- 
fected. “Victims” of the largest cuts 
made by the appropriations committee 
in such estimates, and the amount of 
reduction in each instance, were: U.S. 
Maritime Commission, $68,601,280; Corps 
of Engineers, U.S. Army—river and 
harbor work, $53,036,000; Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration, $26,140,000, and 
Bureau of Public Roads, Department of 
Commerce, $23,800,000. 


Action on I.C.C. Requests 


The committee recommended that the 
budget estimate of $11,737,200 for the 
Interstate Commerce Commission be 
reduced by $147,000 to $11,589,600. It 
whittled: away $113,000 of the amount 
requested for “general expenses” of the 
Commission, leaving in the bill $9,889,- 
600 for that purpose. 

“Of this reduction,” it said, “$100,000 
is due to the fact that the committee is 
requiring that the Commission absorb 
that amount in connection with 1951 
activities, and a further reduction of 
$13,000 is applied in connection with the 
denial of 13 automobiles, for replace- 
ment, requested by the Commission. The 
committee has continued language pro- 
viding for evaluation of pipelines and 
has restored the provision providing a 
specific ceiling in connection with funds 
available to the Bureau of Motor Car- 
riers and requests that the Commission 
exert every effort with a view to bring- 
ing work on these two programs up to 
date at the earliest possible date.” 

The committee said it was recommend- 
ing a reduction of $16,000 in the budget 
estimate of $1,016,000 for the Commis- 
sion’s “railroad safety” work and a re- 
duction of $18,600 in the estimate of 
$718,600 for the Commission’s locomo- 
tive inspection work. 

Most of the over-all reduction of about 


$68,600,000 in budget estimates totaling 
$164,730,000. for the Maritime Commis- 
sion was applied to the item for oper- 
ating-differential subsidies, as to which 
$93,380,000 was requested but only $26,- 
450,000 was recommended by the com- 
mittee. However, there were added to 
the latter sum reappropriations of 1949 
and 1950 funds appropriated for this 
purpose and certain other unobligated 
balances which, the committee said, 
would provide a total of $81,659,157 for 
the payment of operating-differential 


Money for Transportation 


Following are the appropriations recom- 
mended by the House appropriations committee 
for transportation purposes in the fiscal year 


beginning July 1, 1950: 


Interstate Commerce 
mission 

Maritime Commission 

Motor Carrier Claims Com- 
mission 

Army Engineers—Rivers and 
Harbors 

Civil Aeronautics 
tration 

Civil Aeronautics Board 

Bureau of Public Roads 

Justice Department (Repara- 
tion Cases) 

National Mediation Board ... 

Roads in Alaska 

Alaska Railroad, Construction 


$ 11,589,600 
96,128,720 


175,000 
187,678,000 
186,415,000 

,400,000 
432,100,000 
125,000 
1,359,500 


23,000,000 
31,000,000 


$972,970,820 


Adminis- 


subsidies for the fiscal years 1949, 1950 
and 1951. It said it had learned that the 
amount actually proposed to be spent for 
operating-differential subsidies in fiscal 
1950 would be only $50,406,843 (T.W., 
March 11, p. 51). 

Other appropriations recommended for 
the Maritime Commission were: $35,000,- 
000 for ship-construction (plus contract 
authority for $63,000,000) ; $19,903,300 for 
“salaries and expenses” as against $20,- 
951,000 budget estimate; $3,342,660 for 
maritime training, as against budget 
estimate of $3,600,000; $668,000 for state 
marine schools, $42,000 below budget 
estimate, and $764,760 for vessel opera- 
ting functions, as against budget estimate 
of $1,089,000. 

In stating in its report on the bill 
that it was recommending $3,400,000 for 
the Civil Aeronautics Board and that that 
amount was $923,000 less than the bud- 
get estimate and $220,500 less than the 
C.A.B. appropriation for the current 
fiscal year, the committee said it was 
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unanimous in its conviction that “if the 
Civil Aeronautics Board will establish 
modern and efficient methods the funds 
appropriated will be more than ample 
to cover its needs.” 


The committee quoted criticism of the 
board’s work in a report prepared for 
the committee by investigators it had em- 
ployed, including allegations that some 
C.A.B. units were using “inefficient, out- 
moded and time-consuming methods” 
and that there was a “lack of efficient 
centralized administration and super- 
vision of the staff.” The committee said 
it had authorized the investigation of 
the C.A.B. because a number of admoni- 
tions the committee had addressed to 
that agency in the past “went appar- 
ently unheeded.” It remarked that the 
total C.A.B. appropriation had been $1,- 
525,223 in 1945 and had been “steadily 


increasing ever since.” 
c 


Airway User Charges 

Discussing the appropriations recom- 
mended for the C.A.A., totaling $186,- 
415,000 in direct appropriations, plus con-- 
tract authority for $52,411 000, the com- 
mittee said it was calling attention, 
again, to its “concern over the rapidly 
mounting cost to the federal government 
of the activities provided for in the ap- 
propriations for the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration.” It said it wished to 
reemphasize its position that the federal 
government could not indefinitely “con- 
tinue to pay these costs which should be 
borne to some appreciable extent by the 
airlines.” 

“The commercial airlines must bear a 
reasonable share of the cost of establish- 
ing, improving, and operating the air- 
ways,” it said. 

An appropriation of $432,100,000 which 
it was recommending for the Commerce 
Department’s Bureau of Public Roads, 
the committee said, was larger by $24,- 
600,000 than the appropriation providea 
for that agency for the current fiscal 
year. It said that in allowing $405,- 
000,000 for federal-aid postwar high-- 
ways it had reduced the budget re- 
quest for that item by $21,000,000 “on 
the basis that payments to the states 
will not be required at the rate esi- 
mated by the bureau.” It said it had 
been advised that 19,851 miles of roads 
had been completed in calendar year 1949 
under this program at a total cost of 
$827,175,488, of which $421,235,317 was 
federal funds. It observed that the bill 
as. reported included $4,600,000 for elimi- 
nation of grade crossings, and $22,500,000 
for forest highways. 

Among appropriations recommended 
for the Justice Department in the bill 
is one of $3,850,000 for anti-trust division 
salaries and expenses, with a provision 
that $125,000 of that amount “shall be 
available exclusively for activities in 
connection with railroad reparations 
cases.” 

The bill carries $400,000,000 “for pay- 
ments for transportation of domestic 
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and foreign mails by air, land, and water 
transportation facilities, including set- 
tlements with foreign countries for han- 
dling of mail; and for expenses, exclu- 
Sive of personal services, necessary for 
operation of government-owned high- 
way post office transportation service.” 
Neither in the bill nor in the committee 
report is the amount proposed to be 
provided for railway mail transportation 
stated separately, nor is the amount al- 
lowed for each of the other types of 
mail transportation payments specified. 

For the National Mediation Board, 
the committee recommended a total of 
$1,359,500, the amount of the budget 
request. It said that that figure rep- 
resented an increase of $148,300 over 
the amount appropriated for the N.M.B. 
for the current fiscal year. The total 
includes $797,300 for the National Rail- 
road Adjustment Board and $150,000 for 
arbitration and emergency boards. 

The committee recommended appro- 
priations (of money provided by em- 
ployer and employe contributions, not 
out of general federal taxes) totaling 
$457,832,724 for the Railroad Retirement 
Board, and stated that that was $136,- 
167,276 less than the budget estimate. It 
said it had considered a budget proposal 
to provide for an appropriation of rail- 
road retirement taxes to the retirement 
trust fund when and as they were col- 
lected in the year, “in lieu of the 
previous practice” of estimating tax col- 
lections in-advance and making specific 
appropriation available to the board at 
the beginning of the year based there- 
on. The committee said it was recom- 
mending that the previous procedure of 
making annual definite appropriations 
be followed. It stated it was adopting 
a budget proposal to rescind appropria- 
tions made in the 1950 appropriation 
bill, applicable to fiscal years 1951 to 
1954, inclusive, for military service 
credits under the amended provisions 
of the railroad retirement act. 


River and Harbor Funds 


“The budget estimate for rivers and 
harbors of $240,714,000 is approved in 
the amount of $187,678,000, a reduction 
of $53,036,000 in the budget estimate,” 
the committee said. “Of the amount 
recommended, $105,838,000 is for con- 
struction and $81,840,000 is for current 
expenses, including maintenance and 
operation of existing projects.” 

The rivers and harbors appropriations 
are among those provided for the Corps 
of Engineers, U.S. Army. 

In approving an estimate of $20,400,000 
for roads in Alaska (plus $2,600,000 for 
operation and maintenance of such roads 
and related facilities), the committee 
said it was “cognizant of and favorable 
to the importance of an adequate high- 
way system for defense purposes in the 
territory.” 

“The 1951 estimate of $31,000,000 for 
completion of the rehabilitation of the 
Alaska Railroad,” it said, “is recom- 
mended by the committee for approval. 
This compares with an appropriation of 
$17,000,000 in 1950 and contractual au- 
thority in the amount of $17,000,000 
granted for the fiscal year 1950. The 
appropriation of $31,000,000 for 1951 in- 
cludes $17,000,000 for liquidation of the 
aforementioned contractual authority. 
These funds are intended by the com- 
mittee to be the final appropriation for 
the rehabilitation of the Alaska Railroad 
and the committee will not be willing to 
entertain requests for any additional 
amounts for this purpose.” 


Hearing on Five Wartime 


Reparation Cases Recessed 


Hearing before division 4 of the Com- 
mission on five cases, in which the gov- 
ernment is asking reparation from the 
railroads on wartime shipments, was 


_ completed insofar as railroad testimony 


was concerned on March 22, and was 
recessed to give the Department of Jus- 
tice time to decide whether or not it 
would ask a further hearing in which 
to answer statements by railroad wit- 
nesses replying to rebuttal statements of 
government witnesses. 

In the closing phase of the hearing, 
George L. Tillery, transportation rate 
analyst for the Department of Justice 
was cross-examined by railroad attor- 
neys on his theory that the railroads 
had, because of tax reductions due to 
accelerated amortization of defense proj- 
ects in the war period, obtained equip- 
ment “without paying” for it. 

Over the protest of William R. Pierce, 
for the government, Commissioner 
Mahaffie permitted three further rail- 
road statements to be put into the record. 
They were prepared by W. G. Hunt, as- 
sistant general auditor of the Santa. Fe, 
by H. C. Hallmark, freight traffic man- 
ager, Southern Pacific Co., and Loring 
V. Haskett, assistant commerce agent 
for the B. & O. The commissioner said 
receipt of the statements would be sub- 
ject to right of the government to reply 
to the statements. 

When testimony had been completed, 
Frank F. Vesper, for the government, re- 
newed a motion made when the govern- 
ment consolidated the five proceedings, 
that they be separated. D. Robert 
Thomas, for the railroads, then renewed 
a motion pending before the Commission 
that the Commission consolidate all 17 
of the complaints in which the govern- 
ment has asked reparation on wartime 
shipments. 


(See earlier story on page 174) 





Section 4 Relief Granted 
On Industrial Alcohol 


By a report and order in Fourth Sec- 
tion Application No. 24467, Alcohol from 
New Orleans, La., to Yonkers, N.Y., and 
an embraced case, the Commission, di- 
vision 2, has authorized permanent 
fourth-section relief on alcohol (other 
than denatured or wood), in bond (free 
of internal revenue tax), in tank-car 
loads, subject to rule 35 of the Southern 
Freight Classification, from New Orleans 
and points in the New Orleans district 
named in item 120 of Agent W. P. Emer- 
son, Jr.’s tariff I.C.C. 377, to Yonkers. 

The applicant railroads were author- 
ized to continue or establish and main- 
tain, on the aforementioned product, 
from the defined origins to Yonkers, over 
routes which did not exceed in length 
the longest route over which relief was 
authorized concurrently with respect to 
the class rates from and to the same 
points by Fourth Section Order No. 11200, 
as amended, entered in Rates From, To, 
And Between Points in Southern Terri- 
tory, 191 I.C.C. 507, 209 I.C.C. 216, 227 
I.C.C. 59, a rate not lower than 96 cents 
a 100 pounds, plus an increase the same 
as authorized on like property in 1949, 
and to maintain higher rates from and to 
intermediate points, provided that the 
rates from and to such higher rated 


intermediate points would not be in- 
creased except as authorized by the 
Commission and should in no instance 
exceed the lowest combination of rates 
subject to the interstate commerce act 

The fourth-section order was No. 16562 
effective June 15, and the embraced case 
was Fourth Secticn Application No 
24724. 

The Commission said relief had beer 
authorized temporarily by Fourth Sec- 
tion Order No. 16422, entered September 
23, 1949, in F.S.A. No. 24467, which was 
filed August 22, 1949. It said application 
No. 24724 was filed December 9, 1949, on 
behalf of carriers parties to the afore- 
mentioned tariff and certain carriers op- 
erating in Southwestern Territory. 

There were a number of advantages 
to the shipper in using rail rather than 
water services, such as availability of 
transit arrangements and better control 
of the alcohol supply at Yonkers, the 
Commission said. 


Approval of Knudson 


Indicated at Hearing 


James K. Knudson, of Utah, com- 
merce counsel in the office of the solici- 
tor of the Department of Agriculture, 
assured members of the Senate inter- 
state and foreign commerce committee, 
at a hearing March 22 on his nomina- 
tion to succeed the late Commissioner 
Miller as a member of the Commission 
(T.W., Feb. 18, p. 19), that he opposed 
government ownership of transportation 
systems and that, although he had 
spoken for agriculture heretofore in rate 
proceedings before the Commission, he 
had not “become prejudiced or intoler- 
ant of other people’s point of view” and 
would “look to the record” in reach- 
ing conclusions in I.C.C. cases. 

He was treated amicably by the com- 
mittee members present, including two 
senators from New England—Senators 
Brewster, of Maine, and Tobey, of New 
Hampshire. Senator Brewster, who hac 
indicated earlier that the New England 
state delegations in Congress were ag- 
grieved by President Truman’s failure to 
appoint a New Englander to the Com- 
mission (T.W., March 11, p. 48), said that 
the New England senators would not 
object, because of “geographical loca- 
tion,’ to a man nominated for appoint- 
ment to the Commission, but that he 
hoped I.C.C. members from other areas 
of the country would “lean backward” 
in the efforts to be fair to New England 
and would be “quite judicial’ in their 
“approach.” Senator Tobey, on seeing 
Mrs. Knudson in the audience, asked 
her to stand and presented her as “ex- 
hibit A” for the witness, Mr. Knudson. 

Senator McMahon, of Connecticut, 
presiding in the absence of Chairman 
Johnson, of the committee, asked Mr. 
Knudson to answer in writing a number 
of questions prepared by Senator Mag- 
nuson, of Washington, who was unable 
to attend the hearing. Mr. Knudson 
said he did not think it would be ap- 
propriate for him, as a_ prospective 
I.C.C. member, to answer questions that 
might reflect on the Commission. Sen- 
ator McMahon read two of the ques- 
tions. One called for a statement of 
Mr. Knudson’s “theory” as to domestic 
rates, and Mr. Knudson said the answer 
was encompassed by the national trans- 
portation policy declaration in the inter- 
state commerce act. The other question 
was whether Mr. Knudson believed the 
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Offices Conveniently 
Located to Serve You 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS PETROIT 
Fred “‘Freddie’’ McHugh 
Terminal Manager 
195 Northern Avenue 


Telephone Liberty 2-6330 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS Ye 

© ek eee CHICAGO 

1050 E. 81st Street 
Telephone Hudson 3-1146 | V.¢ SALisauURY 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 

W. “Bill” Dick, Jr. CINCINNATI Ys 





y * ONTARIO 



















CLEVELAND 





Terminal Manager 
1 Geringer Street 
Telephone Mulberry 6116-7 


_ CLEVELAND, OHIO 
“Joe” Capak 
Terminal Manager 
1277 E. 12th Street Y 
Telephone Prospect 0889 


ee: MICHIGAN 
Ar Lawrie 
oe ae Manager 
251 South Oakwood Blvd. x, 
Telephone Vinewood 19500 
MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 
Audley “Bud” Powers 
Terminal Manager 
261 W. Virginia Street 
Telephone Memphis 355830 & 356456 
SALISBURY, MARYLAND 
Payson “Pace” Berry 
Terminal Manager 
705 Salisbury Blvd. 
Telephone Sali eae 6293 













JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 
Arthur “‘Art’’ O’Leary 
Terminal Manager 
170 14th Street 
Telephone Journal Square 3-0476 






Serving the shipping pub- 
lic in the transportation of 
perishable food products, 
to points generally east 
of the Mississippi River. 











GENERAL OFFICES: ONTARIO, NEW YORK 
A. H. “Mac” McNeil, Terminal Manager, Telephone 4751-4171-4181-4191 

















We specialize in transporting 


FROZEN FOODS” 


*FRUITS AND VEGETABLES, MEATS, SEA FOODS, CHEESE, POULTRY 

De t eee 
The “KNOW HOW" is the basis for the success of 
any business. As a processor of frozen foods, you 
realize it is this ‘‘know how" that makes leaders! 
Whether you are a processor of Frozen Fruits and 
Vegetables, Meats, Sea Foods, Cheese or Poultry, you 
know the importance of the proper handling of your 
commodity, and what it takes to keep your product in 
the proper condition until it reaches the consumer. 
We too are specialists, employing the best of 
equipment and specially trained men, to see 
that your product is transported quickly, efficiently 


and economically from your plant to your 
‘ 


distribution centers. 


We invite your inquiries regarding our service. 


2139 SOUTH WABASH 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


- FROZEN FOOD EX- 
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time in transit 


When you ship via 


FROZEN FOOD EX- 





, door to door - 


FROZEN FOOD &X- 


PRESS offers you. 
door-to-door delivery ...no demur- 
rage, no re-loading, no delays. 


cost factor 


PRESS will save 
money for you in 





-the manner in which your product is 


handled. 


\ 


\ condition 


NRX / We at FROZEN 


- FOOD EXPRESS 
DEO pride ourselves 


in delivering 


YOUR product in the exact condition | 


we receive if. 


coverage 


FROZEN FOOD EX- 
PRESS operates on 
call and demand, 
and serves Texas, 
Louisiana, Arkansas, Oklahoma, Mis- 
souri, Illinois, and Memphis, Tenn. Also 
California and connections with the 
above points and Massachusetts, New 


York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Mary- - 


land, indiana and Ohio. 
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lowest possible cost transportation was 
always the cheapest. Mr. Knudson said 
that, in the long run, lowest-possible- 
cost transport was not always cheapest; 
that one must keep in mind the welfare 
of the transportation facility, as well as 
that of the shippers. 

Mr. Knudson stated his views about 
government ownership and maintenance 
of a judicial attitude as a commissioner, 
in answer to questions asked by Senator 
Bricker, of Ohio. 

Senator Watkins, of Utah, testified in 
support of Mr. Knudson’s nomination, 
saying that, in all the years of Mr. 
Knudson’s public service, no question 
had been raised as to his loyalty, in- 
tegrity and ability. Senator McMahon 
read a letter to the committee from 
Senator Thomas, of Utah, stating that 
Mr. Knudson had been a student of his, 
years ago, that. he (Senator Thomas) 
hoped the committee would report the 
nomination favorably, and that he was 
sure Mr. Knudson would be a good com- 
missioner. 





Heavy Coal, Ore Movements 


Forecast by Gass 


“Since the early settlement in March 
of the long drawn out controversy be- 
tween coal operators and miners, we 
have had two weeks of very heavy coal 
production,” said Chairman A. H. Gass, 
of the A. A. R. car service division, in 
his monthly review of the national trans- 
portation situation dated March 21. 

“We may expect continued heavy load- 
ing at the mines for a considerable pe- 
riod into the future to meet current 
industrial requirements and to build up 
the seriously depleted stocks, which were 
close to a record low as of March 1.” 

Mr. Gass said it had been estimated 
that, based on present industrial trends 
and outlook for the future, “we shall 
need to produce about 500,000,000 tons 
of bituminous coal in 1950.” On that 
basis, said he, production in the remain- 
ing 41 weeks (excluding the vacation 
period) must average about 11,000,000 
tons a week. 

“The relatively small stocks on Lake 
Superior docks February 1—approxi- 
mately one-third of the tonnage stored 
there last year at this time—also points 
up the necessity of a heavy lake coal 
program during the approaching period 
of open navigation,” said he, adding 
that -the lake coal program was cur- 
rently set for approximately 50,000,000 
tons as compared with just over 37,000,- 
000 tons moved from Lake Erie ports in 
the 1949 season. 

“The steel industry is now getting 
back to capacity operations and it is 
estimated approximately 80 million tons 
of ore will be scheduled for lake move- 
ment during the open season. If ten 
days are lost at. the outset, as now ap- 
pears likely, the attainment of this 30 
million ton objective will require the 
expeditious handling of railroad equip- 
ment by both carriers and receivers.” 


Mr. Gass said it was readily apparent 
that “our coal industry has lost the great 
bulk of its export market, this being par- 
ticularly reflected in light shipments 
during the past five months, adding 
that indications were that for the imme- 
diate future at least export coal move- 
ments would not exceed 200,000 tons a 
month. European production had recov- 
ered to the extent that in some of these 
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countries more coal was now being pro- 
duced than ever before, said he. 

Demand for hoppers, gondolas, flats 
(plain and special type), covered hop- 
pers, box cars, and refrigerator cars was 
reported by Mr. Gass. He said there was 
a sufficient supply of device and auto 
part cars to meet needs currently and 
that stock car supply was ample. 

“Although the movement of the 1950 
agriculture products promises to again 
present a tremendous task to the rail- 
roads,” said he, “it is expected that box 
cars will be provided to transport every 
bushel of grain for which storage space 
is available.” 





Conductors Begin Strike 


Vote in Pullman Dispute 


Following the breakdown of mediation 
in a dispute between the Order of Rail- 
way Conductors and the Pullman Co., 
approximately 2,000 Pullman conductors 
began taking a strike vote March 20, 
A. G. Wise, union vice-president and 
general chairman on the Pullman sys- 
tem, announced. 

On September 19, 1949, the organiza- 
tion presented demands to Pullman for 
a reduction in the present 225-hour 
basic work month to 210 hours, for a 
more liberal overtime clause, and for 
other changes in working conditions. 
The company presented counter-de- 
mands for a series of rules changes. 
Following lengthy negotiations, during 
which agreement was reached on 32 
“non-money” rules, mediation was joint- 
ly invoked December 27 (T.W., Jan. 7, 
Pp. 53). Mediation began in Chicago Jan- 
uary 16. 

In addition to the issue of a shorter 
work month and overtime pay, ap- 
proximately 30 rules are in dispute, ac- 
cording to Mr. Wise. The organization 
also asserts that a number of unset- 
tled claims have accumulated on the 
Pullman system. 

“The National Railroad Adjustment 
Board has handed down favorable de- 
cisions on a number of similar claims, 
but Pullman refuses to settle the 
claims,” said Mr. Wise. 

The strike vote is being taken by mail, 
and results will not be known until early 
in April. 

Leaders of three operating brother- 
hoods—the Locomotive Engineers, the 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, 
and the Switchmen—and representa- 
tives of the nation’s railroads began 
meeting in Chicago March 21 in an at- 
tempt to solve disputes which have 
arisen under a rules agreement reached 
in August, 1948 (T.W., Aug. 21, 1948, p. 
41). The rules negotiations were car- 
ried on with John R. Steelman, Presi- 
dential assistant, as arbitrator, when the 
government, under threat of a strike by 
the three unions because of dissatisfac- 
tion with a wage award accepted by 
other railrcad unions, seized the rail- 
roads and obtained an injunction bar- 
ring the strike. Railroad spokesmen at 
the time described the four rules 
changes as “major changes.” They af- 
fected initial terminal delay, short turn- 
around passenger service, hold-over at 
away-from-home terminal, and placed 
a 60-day limit on the time within which 
a grievance must be filed. The three 
unions hailed the rules changes as “ad- 
vantageous.” Since 1948 many differences 
have arisen over interpretation and ap- 
plication of the revised rules. 






Kraft Plea for Tariff 
Rejection Denied In 


Stop-In-Transit Case 


A petition of Kraft Foods Co. asking 
for rejection of certain tariffs filed in 
purported compliance with the order of 
the Commission, division 2, of October 
26, 1949, in I. and S. M-2745, Stopping in 
Transit—Central Territory, has been de- 
nied by the division. By an order in that 
proceeding it says the petition fails to 
contain grounds which would warrant 
the tariff rejection sought. 

In a report and order in I. and S. M- 
2745 and six other proceedings involv- 
ing motor-carrier stopping-in-transit for 
partial loading and unloadings, and split 
Pick-ups and deliveries, the Commission, 
division 2, found these services not us- 
ually included in the designation of 
“transit” but to be extra transportation 
services for which a limited commercial 
necessity existed, and that failure to pro- 
vide the services was unreasonable - 
(T.W., Nov. 12, 1949, p. 29). 

Kraft Foods Co. asked the Commission 
to reject Central States Motor Freight 
Bureau, Inc., agent’s MF-I.C.C. No. 164, 
supplement 68, item 2630-E, and nine 
other named tariffs of that bureau. 
Among other things, it said: 

“The report and findings distinguish 
accurately between services performed en 
route (after leaving point of origin and 
before arriving at point of destination) 
and services performed at origin or desti- 
nation, the former being defined as stop- 
ping en route for partial loading or par- 
tial unloading and the latter as split 
pick-up and split delivery service. The 
fact that both types of service are treat- 
ed in one report is due to the fact that 
various proceedings covering different 
subject matter were consolidated by the 
Commission for disposition. There is, 
however, nothing in the report and find- 
ings or in the record justifyng respond- 
ents in establishing a limitation with 
respect to a combination of these services 
not required by the Commission and in 
fact by implication, at least, specifically 
negative. We submit that: the Commis- 
sion’s findings on the subject matter are 
clear and unequivocal and that the tariff 
schedules here protested do not comply 
with those findings.” 


SUSPENDED TARIFFS 


Designation of a tariff below does not 
mean that all schedules in it have been 
Suspen- 


suspended by the Commission. 
sion orders contain many schedules not 
Details of such orders 
are published in The Traffic Bulletin 


reproduced here. 





I. and S. No. 5773, Wheat From and 
To Texas Differential Territory, from 
March 22 to and including October 21, 
certain schedules as published in Agent 
Ira D. Dodge’s tariff I.C.C. No. 764, and 
supplements Nos. 2 and 3 thereto. The 
suspended schedules propose to revise 
the commodity rates on wheat, barley, 
and related articles, in carloads, from, 
to, and between points in Texas differ- 
ential territory outside the Texas Pan- 
handle area, also between points in said 
differential territory and certain points 
on the Texas-New Mexico Railway in 
New Mexico. 
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EEPING at it does produce results. For here’s 
proof that Erie’s conference meetings for train- 
ing personnel in perfect shipping practice do pay off! 


Claims for 1949 against 1948 show a drop of 30%, 
testifying to the soundness of the educational and 
training program. Our customers, too, share in this 
improvement, both in time and money. It’s a job 
that takes the cooperation of both shippers and Erie 
Railroad people working together to insure proper 


handling of freight. 


14 years of cooperation 


This is the 14th year that the Erie Railroad has joined 
with the Shippers’ Advisory Board in observing the 
“Perfect Shipping Campaign’! 


Loss and damage claims 
on the Erie for 1949 down 307! 


The good results obtained in the past year are due 
to many things, the most important being — 


a. the consistent education of Erie employees in good 
shipping practices and continued mechanical im- 
provements in the handling of freight 


b. teamwork with shippers and receivers 


c. intensive shippers’ activities, individually, and 
through National Industrial Traffic League, Shippers’ 
Advisory Boards, and other shippers’ organizations. 


The good work will go on through 1950, for the 
Erie never lets up on the job of providing safe, 
dependable transportation of freight. 


We hope that 1950 will show equally good results 
and Erie service to its customers will be even better! 


Erie Railroad 


SERVING THE HEART OF 


INDUSTRIAL AMERICA 
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Mark of PROGRESS INDIANAPOLIS 
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TWO TIPS ON "PERFECT SHIPPING’ 
(1) Pack it Right 
(2) Route it Right 


“VIA SAN FRANCISCO” 


Port facilities master-planned for efficiency in operations and quick des- 
patch. Here ship operators, freight forwarders and handlers combine ex- 
perience, equipment, and skill, to give the utmost in service. Frequency 
of sailings an important factor. _. 


Monthly Schedule of Sailings Mailed on Request 


BOARD OF STATE HARBOR COMMISSIONERS 


FOR SAN FRANCISCO HARBOR 
FERRY BUILDING © SAN FRANCISCO 11, CALIF. © U.S.A. 
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MERCHANDISE 
HOUSEHOLD GOODS 
WHISKEY 


DISTILLED SPIRITS STORAGE 
INTERNAL REVENUE BOND CUSTOMS BOND 


BOTTLING 


INBOND — TAX PAID 


24 Warehouses . . . over 900,000 sq. ft. 


MEMBER 
American Warehousemen’s Association 
American Chain of Warehouses, Inc. 
Distribution Service, Inc. 
and 
Allied Van Lines, Inc. 


* 


Louisville Public Warehouse Co. 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
131 EAST MAIN ST. «+ _ Telephone: JACKSON 2247 


Established 1884 
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EFFECTIVE MARCH 29th— PARTIAL LISTING OF NEW 
KLM AIR CARGO RATES 


K LM OFFER si ~_ HOSIERY 


LOWEST < ---- 
AIR CARGO RATES 


IN HISTORY =| 2 


ITEM #1700 
RADIOS AND RADIO PARTS 


Weight Rate per Ib. 
Se ee $1.11 
SBM... 2. 2 we wee $1.02 

93 


Transatlantic | 4 : "ie ohaaaadienane 


Rates are particularly advantageous to Athens, Brussels, Cairo. 


( ‘ 4 Los Damascus, Dusseldorf, Frankfort, Geneva, Hamburg, Istanbul. 
¥ : Lydda, Madrid, Munich, Paris, Rome, Teheran and Zurich. For 
, % hee! example: 


Destination 


2 WAYS 


LOWER LOWER MINIMUM 
= CHARGES Gus WEIGHT REQUIREMENTS 


ITEM #1210 


KLM makes possible the greatest savings ever offered (__> . FURS-HIDES AND SKINS 

on air cargo to ALL EUROPE, SOUTH AFRICA, THE rity 

MIDDLE AND FAR EAST! =6- 
These new KLM rates apply to NYLONS, DRESSES, 

FURS, PENS-PENCILS, PHARMACEUTICALS and K L fia 

more than 50 other specific commodities. ROYAL DUTCH 


Daily Flights from New York . .. nga 


Same Fast Dependable KLM Service WORLD'S FIRST AIRLINE 
1919 - 1950 


FOR INFORMATION CALL YOUR FREIGHT BROKER or KLM Royal Dutch Airlines, RATES TO OTHER DESTINATIONS 
572 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. LUxemburg 2-4000. Other KLM AND ON OVER 50 OTHER COMMODITIES 
offices in Miami, Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Washington, Boston, QUOTED ON REQUEST 
Montreal and Toronto. 
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DETROIT 
CHICAGO 


JOLIET 9 *souTH BEND] TOLEDO 
ROCK ISLAND senrelines 


PEORIA PERU 
BLOOMINGTON LAFAYETTE @ MARION 


QUINCY DANVILLE 


INDIANAPOLIS 


. 
RICHMOND DAYTON 


SPRINGFIELD 


ee 
Mattoon ¢ TERRA HAUTE 


CINCINNATI 


VINCENNES 
ST. LOUIS 


LOUISVILLE 
° EVANSVILLE @ LEXINGTON 


BENTON 


PADUCAH 
@ HOPKINSVILLE 


NASHVILLE 
e 


JACKSON 
® 


MEMPHIS 
2 


DECATUR e SPRINGFIELD gwar 
e 8 


CLEVELAND 
@ AKRON 


. 
CANTON 


The new management of Hayes Freight 
Lines is now providing throughout the 
heart of industrial America a highway 
transportation service you, too, can 
benefit by using. Every phase of Hayes 
serving you is aimed at the over-all high 
objective of perfect shipping. We 
pledge ourselves to the principles of 
Perfect Shipping twelve months through- 
out the year. Without obligation to you, 
let us tell you how the new Hayes serv- 
ice will help solve your shipping 
problems. 
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| PeaNn() oer 4@ ML MERCHANTS WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
west ona. PHILADELPHIA TIDEWATER TERMINALS, INC. 


CARPENTER 


Aero Service Corporation Photo 











BOSTON TIDEWATER TERMINAL, INC. 
CHARLESTON TIDEWATER TERMINALS, INC. 
North Charleston, $.C., Moncks Corner, S.C. 

KEYSTONE WAREHOUSE COMPANY 

Easthampton, Mass., Kearny, N. J. 


MERCHANTS WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


MERCHANTS CONTRACTING CORP. 
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PHILADELPHIA 


Not one, not two—you get your choice of twelve 
big modern warehouses when you decide on 
“Merchants” as your headquarters in Philadel- 
phia. ‘“Merchants” is big enough to render you 
comprehensive branch office service, yet not 
too big to give intimate, specialized attention to all aspects 
of your problems. You benefit by the know-how of respon- 
sible management, based on long experience. 










“ft 


"mt 


2,100,000 square feet of storage space for bulk and pack- 
aged commodities, in sprinklered buildings; low insurance 
rates. Fast, careful handling by skilled workmen using 
mechanized equipment. Latest IBM system for speedy, 
accurate, complete records. Direct connections with the 
Pennsylvania, Reading, and Baltimore and Ohio Railroads. 
Storage-in-transit privileges by rail and water. 


Let us prove that “Merchants” can save you time, money, 
worry... up your profits by enabling you to serve your 
trade more efficiently. Write today for full details and our 
descriptive booklet. 


Tidewater Terminals and Inland Warehouses 


WALTER B. McKINNEY, President 
1617 Pennsylvania Boulevard, Philadelphia 3 
TRAFFIC OFFICES 


NEW YORK: 17 State Street * CHICAGO: 1610 Transportation Bidg. ¢ SEATTLE: White-Henry Stuart Bldg. 


Boston, Mass. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Port Newark, N. J. 







Buffalo, N.Y. THE CHAIN OF 
LINCOLN TIDEWATER TERMINALS hint se Norfolk, Va. 
| renminacs |i PHILADELPHIA TIDEWATER TERMINALS, INC. 


AND INLAND 


WAREHOUSES Philadelphia, Pa. 


Portland, Maine 
Boston, Mass. Charlotte, N.C. 


Norfolk, Va. New York, N.Y. 


MERCHANTS WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


NEWARK TIDEWATER TERMINAL, INC. 


NORFOLK TIDEWATER TERMINALS, INC. 


TIDEWATER CHARLOTTE WAREHOUSES, INC. 


TIDEWATER FIELD WAREHOUSES, INC. 
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Day by day, WABASH is a Better Way 
to ship in the 


Wabash has a continuing program of mod- 
ernization which includes freight as well as 
passenger service. This program... already 
well along on its charted course...is improv- 
ing freight service with new locomotives, and 
new freight cars. Day by day, this equipment 
is going into service. Day by day, Wabash 
becomes a better way to ship in the Heart of 
America...a better way to ship to the ends 
of the earth. Route your next shipment...large 
or small... via Wabash. For details see your 
nearest Wabash representative ...or write: 


P. A. SPIEGELBERG, Freight Traffic Manager 
Railway Exchange Building, St. Louis 1, Missouri 


Wabash already has many of these powerful encaines in seria 
«+. giving you smoother handling and switiei delivery of tres yi 


Modern Boxcars on the Wabash provide Modern Wahash Stock Cars are the 
perfect protection for your freight. largest used by any U. S. Railroad. 


Modern Service 
in The Heart 
of America 


Modern Wabash Cars of other types. Whatever bh A | LROA rE 
your shipment, Wabash will handle it right. 
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E.J.&E. Endorses Perfect Shipping Campaign 


And Substantiates It With Enviable Record 


Now completely dieselized, the Elgin, 
Joliet and Eastern Railway continues its 
car maintenance program and offers to its 
patrons the very best in modern trans- 
portation service. 


Having no hump yards, the E.J.&E. 
does not subject freight to hump yard 
operations, and has maintained for many 
years an enviable reputation for safe, fast 
and regular transportation service. 


ELGIN, 


The E.J.&E.’s claim payments for loss 
and damage have always averaged well 
under one-half of one per cent of its 
which results in real 


gross revenue, 


shipper benefits. 


Shippers and receivers of freight are 
assured of PERFECT SHIPPING service, 
not only during the month of April but 
for twelve months of the year. 


JOLIET AND EASTERN RAILWAY 


208 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 


SERVING AMERICA BY SERVING THE GREAT CHICAGO METROPOLITAN AREA 
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~ Your Shipping Risks 
with 
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W hen you use Gaylord Protective Packaging, 
you know that your product is receiving special 
protection against the hazards of shipping. This 
extra protection is your insurance against annoye 


ing damage and the loss of customer goodwill, 


To put Gaylord Protective Packaging to work for 
you just call the nearest Gaylord sales office. 


GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION, General Offices: ST. LOUIS 


CORRUGATED AND SOLID FIBRE BOXES @ Indianapolis » Houston « Los Angeles * Oakland + Minneapolis + Detroit + Jacksonville 
FOLDING CARTONS @ Columbus « Fort Worth « Tampa « Cincinnati » Dallas * Des Moines * Oklahoma City 
Greenville + Portland + St. Louis * San Antonio « Memphis « Kansas City « Bogalusa 
A K 
KRAFT GROCERY BAGS AND SACKS @ Milwaukee * Chattanooga » Weslaco » New Haven « Appleton « Hickory » Greensboro 


New York * Chicago + San Francisco + Atlanta » New Orleans « Jersey City +» Seattle 
KRAFT PAPER AN” SPECIALTIES @ Sumter *« Jackson * Miami * Omaha « Mobile « Philadelphia « Little Rock »* Charlotte | 


CA-246 
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On January 29 CG-8, known as “The Ace,” 
fast, through Pennsylvania Railroad freight 
between Chicago and New York arrived at its 
destination on time for the 365th consecutive 
day — meeting the market commitments of 
shippers and the connections necessary for 
deliveries to New England points on schedule! 

This is an example of the dependability 
of this railroad’s great freight fleet — including 
such important trains as “The Reliable,” 


NW-86, Chicago to Baltimore, Washington 
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EVERY DAY 


FOR A SOLID YEAR 


and Philadelphia — and “The Premier,” SW-8, 
which serves the Southwest, leaving E. St. Louis 
daily for eastern Cities. 

A fleet of powerful Diesel-Electric locomotives 

.. progressive modernization of cars and yards 
and the “know-how” of good men at freight 
handling are factors which contribute to the 
Pennsylvania's dependable freight performance. 


* * * 
NOTE—<As this advertisement went to press, the solid 
year of on-time performance of “The Ace” had been 
extended to 399 days. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


Go by Train—Safety, with Speed and Comfort 
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every month is 


PERFECT SHIPPING 
_ MONTH 


on the M. & St. L. 





















JOHNNY CAREFUL, tracking down loss 
and damage claims and mishaps that cause 
them, is boss every April of America’s celebra- 
tion of Perfect Shipping Month. Each April, 
Shippers and Railroads take stock of progress 
toward the goal of completely efficient freight 
handling. 

But nowadays, every month the year round, 
industry and the workers who pack, label and 
load freight demonstrate greater efficiency. 
Railroads, with constantly improved equip- 
ment, contribute to Perfect Shipping the 
finest transportation service ever known. 

Johnny Careful also is boss all the time and culture and Industry, for Connecting Roads, 


Perfect Shipping Month is celebrated 12 is as nearly perfect as teamwork of skilled 
times a year on workers can make it. Helping also are grow- 


‘ , ‘ , ing fleets of modern cars and engines, with 
— haga & “ey gare new Diesel Locomotives powering all trains. 
n the Great Midwest, M. t. L. freight 


service, for Shippers and Receivers, for Agri- 





“lhe Minneapolis & St. Louis Kalway 


Traffic Offices in 36 Key Cities 


GENERAL OFFICES: NORTHWESTERN BANK BUILDING, MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 
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Tailor-Made to Fit Your Needs— Whether you want nation-wide facilities in all 85 
markets, or in only one city, you will like the fast, courteous, efficient service pro- 


vided by members of the American Chain of Warehouses. 


38 Years of Experience have developed the highest standard of warehousing, distribu- 
tion and shipping service. American Chain is a closely knit organization that recog- 


nizes and discharges all obligations. 


_ Financial Responsibility is one of the major requirements of membership in the organiza- 
tion. Each member is competently managed and staffed by experienced personnel. 


Adequate Facilities are available in each of the strategically located marketing centers. 


This assures you fast service and careful attention to your requests. 
Strong National Organization has permanent offices located in New York and Chicago. 
The manager$ are experienced in every phase of warehousing and transportation 


— and are qualified to assist you with your distribution problems. 


Without cost or obligation, you can get complete information from either of the 


permanent offices — or from any member of the American Chain of Warehouses. 


Write today for additional information, 





including the facilities of each member. 





SSC 0 ee 


H. H. BECKER, Western Mgr. 
250 Park Avenue 53 West Jackson Boulevard 
New York 17, N. Y. Chicago 4, Illinois 
Telephone: PLaza 3-1234-1235 Telephone: HARrison 7-3688 





J. W. TERREFORTE, Eastern Mgr. 


AMERICAN CHAIN OF WAREHOUSES, INC. 
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When You Talk About Markets...You Are 
Talking About PaT Intercoastal Service 




















Pope & Talbot Lines’ Intercoastal direct-service reaches all important West 
Coast ports ... gateways to big growing markets. Latest equipment for 
loading and unloading at large, conveniently-located terminals with rail 
facilities assures quick movement of shipments. Before shipping to Western 

| markets, consult a Pope & Talbot traffic man. His experience and helpfulness 


with all phases of water transportation will be of genuine assistance. 





Phone, write or wire nearest 
office for sailing schedules. 












WESTBOUND INTERCOASTAL 
From Chester, Philadelphia, Baltimore & Norfolk 








POPE : TALBOT LINES 


wits _ eile Aen width einen AL. rs A Century of 

POPE 3: TALBOT LINES Ae Growth & Progress 
ce onda te In the Fall of 1849, the Brig 
“Oriental” sailed from Maine 
down the Atlantic, around 


Cape Horn, dropping anchor 
in San Francisco Bay on March 


NTER 









EXECUTIVE OFFICES * 320 CALIFORNIA STREET * SAN FRANCISCO 4 
| 













Offices and Terminals Foreign Agency Offices 3, 1850—completing the first 
SEATTLE 4 OAKLAND 7 WASHINGTON 5, D.C. BRITISH COLUMBIA DOMINICAN REPUBLIC intercoastal voyage of the 
| TACOMA 1 LOS ANGELES 15 PHILADELPHIA 6 CANAL ZONE BRITISH WEST INDIES present Pope & Talbot Lines. 
PORTLAND 10 one 2 BALTIMORE 2 COLOMBIA BRAZIL 
SAN FRANCISCO 4 DETROIT 2 NORFOLK CURACAO URUGUAY 


STOCKTON CHICAGO 1 SAN JUAN 18, P. R. VENEZUELA ARGENTINA 
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NOT WITH SENTINEL SERVICE! 


@ Yes, there are thousands of miles of B&O track— 
and thousands of freight cars passing over them—but 
your Sentinel car never loses its identity; its position is 
known at all times. 


If the schedule of a Sentinel car is interrupted for any 
reason, shipper and receiver are notified at once—and 
informed again of its reforwarding. Plans can be ad- 
justed accordingly—saving time and money. No Sentinel 
car is ever “lost in the shuffle’ —thanks to this Automatic 
Records feature. 





Sentinel Service, with its siding-to-siding dependa- 
bility, is available even if your plant is not actually on 
B&O lines. It is automatically applied to cars from the 
time they are received on the B&O. Ask our man! 





BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD 


Constantly doing things—petter ! 





TRAFFIC WORLD 


Shipping men appreciate 
D. C. S. D. because it means 
direct car to ship delivery, 
having no need for car 
floats or barges, saving time 
and money for shipper and 
cargo carrier. High and 
low line trackage are pro- 
vided throughout the har- 
bor. Trucks can wheel 
directly to shipside or transit 
sheds. Consign via Los 
Angeles harbor . . . the best 
port to ship through and to. 


—> |T’S HERE! 
FOREIGN TRADE ZONE 


Los Angeles Harbor 


BERTH 60 


| 


NEW OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
» WORLD TRADERS 


\\i \NS ANGELS a i =< 


—_—_~—~ 


SES 
planned and Built tor Shipping aaa seem 


WRITE DEPT 28 FOR WORLD PORTS SERVED AND SAILING SCHEDULES 


\BOARD OF HARBOR COMMISSIONERS 


City Hall, Los Angeles 12, California 
Ne Nee a e/a Nee rem ee Nr ee ee ee ee ee” Nn ee ee ee ee ee ee 
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This year 
can you afford 
not fo use sealant 


Passenger Planes 


United’s Main Line Airway stretches coast to coast, 
border to border—intercity between more than 80 
leading trading centers, and to Hawaii. Direct con- 
nections with international carriers. 


2. Daily Direct Flights Between the 
AIR FREIGHT ed Nation’s Greatest Markets 
& United serves all of the most productive agricultural 
regions and the leading industrial centers through- 
out the nation. 


3. Increased Net Weight per Shipment; 
Wider Distribution 

There’s no bulky, heavy crating when you ship via 
United. United’s speed widens distribution ... makes 
it easy to ship perishables and fast-moving items to 
distant markets out of reach by surface transportation. 


4. Rapid Replacement of Fast-Turnover Items 
You can take orders today, deliver tomorrow. This 
appreciably reduces the overhead required for in- 
ventorying, warehousing, storing and handling. 


5. Maximum Promotion at Demand Peaks 
You can concentrate promotion whenever it’s needed. 
Spoilage and wear are virtually eliminated. Superior 
arrival condition brings top prices, reduces mark- 
downs, and results in more re-orders. 


6. Customer Demands Can Be Met Overnight 
You can take the guesswork out of buying... test 
new styles for popularity. Quick replacement of 
fast-selling ready-to-wear items enables retail out- 
lets to offer a wider selection of styles without in- 
creasing inventories. 


7. Reduced Capital Tie-Up 

Quicker delivery reduces in-transit inventory... 
brings faster return on your investments. Your sell- 
ing season is longer, and you can replace goods up 
to the very last day. 


8. Lower Production Losses 

United allows you to maintain operating schedules 
in decentralized manufacturing plants...and to 
keep warehouse stocks and spare parts safely above 
minimum operating levels. 


UNITED (io AIR LINES 


PASSENGERS @ EXPRESS ‘q@umamms MAIL © FREIGHT © PARCEL POST 
In Mexico, LAMSA Airlines * Member 1.A.T.A. 
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| Amnica’s Fastest-Growing 
istanee, Moving rqamization 


NORTH AMERICAN VAN LINES has more agents—is represented 


in more cities—than any other van line in the country. Personal 











service is assured from start to finish on every move. Modern, 
completely equipped vans, operated by trained NAVL 
personnel, are available anywhere in the U. S. or Can- 
ada. North American is famous for efficient dispatch- 
ing, assuring prompt pick-up, dependable schedules. 
The utmost care and speed, yet you pay only standard 
rates. Move the North American way! 


ee a ae ae ee ee ae le 


— 


Call your local NAVL Agent for mov- 
ing: HOUSEHOLD GOODS, PLANT 
AND OFFICE EQUIPMENT, CON- 


VENTION EXHIBITS. See Classified 7 
Phone Book for Agent’s name. VA ti ES. INC. 


General Offices? FORT WAYNE, INDIANA, U.S.A. 
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Most Powerful 
Chevrolet Trucks 
Ever Built! 





Plenty of power—and dependable power—to handle 
heavy loads at lowest cost! Two great engines bring 
you new power, new stamina, new and spectacular 
performance with economy. These 1950 Chevrolet PeL 
trucks are the most powerful trucks Chevrolet has ever 
built. 

In performance, popularity, payload and price, 
Chevrolet is the outstanding leader! Chevrolet is the 
nation’s choice for every trucking job... and on each 
job, these P*L trucks have established their right to 
leadership by years of outstanding service. 





CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Corporation 
DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 





Far ahead with all these PLus Features: 


e TWO GREAT VALVE-IN-HEAD ENGINES: the New 105-h.p. Load-Master and the 
improved 92-h.p. Thrift-Master—to give you greater power per gallon, lower cost 
perload e THE NEW POWER-JET CARBURETOR: smoother, quicker acceleration 
response e@ DIAPHRAGM SPRING CLUTCH for easy action engagement e 
SYNCHRO-MESH TRANSMISSION for fast, smooth shifting e HYPOID REAR 
AXLES—5 times more durable than spiral bevel type e DOUBLE-ARTICULATED 
BRAKES—for complete driver control e WIDE-BASE WHEELS for increased fire 
mileage e ADVANCE-DESIGN STYLING with the "Cab that Breathes” e BALL- 
TYPE STEERING for easier handling e UNIT-DESIGN BODIES—precision built. 













CHEVROLET 


ok ge ok 
P-L 
ADVANCE-DESIGN TRUCKS 


cadeutty Lewdees 


The public’s overwhelming preference for 
Chevrolet is proof of owner satisfaction 
earned through the years. Beyond question, 
Chevrolet PeL trucks are the nation’s leading 
choice in the entire truck field. 


|e he 
erformance Leaders 


The new Chevrolet PeL trucks give you high 
pulling power over a wide range of usable 
road speeds—and on the straightaway, 
high acceleration to cut down total trip time. 


i Lowden The 


rugged construction and all-around econ- 
omy of Chevrolet PeL trucks cut operating 
and repair costs—let you deliver the goods 
with real reductions in cost per ton per mile. 


* * 
Petes | From low 


selling price. to high resale value, you're 
money ahead with Chevrolet trucks. Chev- 
rolet’s rock-bottom initial cost—outstand- 
ingly low cost of operation and upkeep— 
and high trade-in value—all add up to the 
lowest price for you. 
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ISTHMIAN LINES SERVICES 


India, Pakistan, Ceylon, Burma 
Saudi Arabia, Iran, Iraq 
The United Kingdom [From Pacific Coast] 
Hawaiian Islands 
Malaya, Philippines, China 

Indonesia, Thailand, French Indo-China 
Alexandria, Mediterranean, Red Sea & Israel 

North Atlantic & Gulf-Intercoastal 
ISTHMIAN STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


71 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. BOwling Green 9-6800 


BALTIMORE 3, MD. DETROIT 26, MICH. MOBILE 13, ALA. PORTLAND 5, ORE. 
BUFFALO 2, N. Y. GALVESTON, TEXAS NEW ORLEANS 12, LA. SAN FRANCISCO 5, CAL. 
CHICAGO 4, ILL. HONOLULU 11, T. H. NORFOLK 10, VA. SEATTLE 1, WASH. 
CLEVELAND 14, OHIO HOUSTON 2, TEXAS NEWPORT NEWS, VA. ST. LOUIS 1, MO. 

LOS ANGELES 14, CAL. PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 


AGENTS IN ALL PRINCIPAL PORTS OF THE WORLD 
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RED STAR FOR 


"'Worthy of being depended on-trustworthy-reliable.” That is the 
definition of dependable. And that is the meaning of RED STAR 


Perfect Service. Trustworthy personnel, reliable schedules and 


dependable deliveries all add up to the reason why you should 


let RED STAR be your guiding star in transportation. 


RED STAR TRANSIT CO., %«c. 


GENERAL OFFICES e 


© AKRON, O. 


871 E. Exchange St. 
Franklin 8171 


@ CANTON, O. 


915 Navarre Rd., S. W. 


Canton 5-0061 


® CHICAGO, ILL. 


5138 So. Pulaski 
Reliance 35-1400 


DETROIT 9, MICHIGAN 


-TERMINALS- 


© CLEVELAND, ©. 
1253 E. 55th St. 
Endicott 1-6768 

© DETROIT, MICH. 
7950 Dix Ave. 
Vinewood 1-6400 

© FLINT, MICH. 


1280 Burton St. 
Flint 9-6647 


@ WARREN, O. 
1166 Front St. 
Warren 3-6111 

@ PONTIAC, MICH. 
253 Elm St. . 
Pontiac 4-2586 

@ MONACA, PA. 


1500 Penna. Ave. 
Rochester 1633 


@ PITTSBURGH, PA. 
3013 Liberty Ave. 
GRant 1-1523 

® JACKSON, MICH. 
602 Water St. 

Jackson 5942 
@ TOLEDO, OHIO 


359 Hamilton 
Adams 7431 


: 
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PACIFIC 22 8 
RAILROAD (al 
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TRANSPORTATION 
COMMODITIES 


Molasses and vinegar came in barrels — 
Prunes and beans came in 100 Ib. bags — 
Soap and salt fish in wooden boxes? 


Times have changed; so too have the shipping 
containers for today’s prepackaged merchan- 
dise. Fragile goods must be scientifically pack- 
aged and properly loaded to withstand normal 
handling. , 


Alert to the need of a scientific approach to 
these problems, Union Pacific has a staff of men 
of broad experience in container engineering 
and car loading. Their services are available to 
patrons on request. 

Union Pacific practices and firmly believes in 
close cooperation with shippers and receivers. 
It looks forward with confidence of even greater 
progress in the future. 


O. J. Wullstein, General Freight Claim Agent 
Union Pacific Railroad, Omaha, Nebraska 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 


BE SPECIFIC—SHIP UNION PACIFIC 
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NOW 







Daily Direct Service between 
Montreal and Philadelphia 
via Bingaman Motor Express 











Bingaman Motor Express is the FIRST and 


ONLY truck line operating directly between 








Philadelpia and Montreal without interchange. 






SERVING SHIPPERS FAITHFULLY SINCE 1917 BETWEEN 
READING, NEW YORK, NEWARK AND PHILADELPHIA 







OFFICES 









New York Newark 
529 W. 28th Street Foot of Madison Street 
Lackawanna 40082 Market 33200 


Montreal Philadelphia 
170 Rioux Street 2619 E. Aramingo Avenue 
Fitzroy 1192 Nebraska 44329 


Address All Inquiries to General Office 


















BINGAMAN MOTOR EXPRESS COMPANY, INC. 


GENERAL OFFICE—523 West Oley Street Reading, Pennsylvania Phone: 7384-5-6-7 
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"Saves Maneuvering Time On Every Delivery... 


IT’S A DREAM OF A TRUCK! 


... Reports 


PETER SERRA, 


President, 
Rand Express 


Freight Lines, Inc., 
New York 


‘“THE new White 3000 gets the vote of our drivers and 
mechanics ...and it’s my choice, too,” reports Peter 
Serra, energetic president of Rand Express Freight 
Lines, Inc., New York. 

“It has proved itself ideal in our city pick-up and 
delivery service, which is always hard to cost-control,” 
Mr. Serra says. “It’s the truck we dreamed about when 
we started our modernization program.” 

Its maneuverability... its time and energy saving... 
its ease of maintenance...and its extra load-carrying 
ability make it a “dream” of a truck for every kind of 
business. Ask your White Representative about the 

- full time- and cost-saving story of this great new 
White 3000. It’s tomorrow’s truck today! 


THE WHITE MOTOR COMPANY 


Cleveland 1, Ohio, U. S. A. 
> THE WHITE MOTOR COMPANY OF CANADA LIMITED e Factory at Montreal 


SUPER POWER 
3000 


FOR MORE THAN 50 YEARS THE GREATE 2 — Tips its cab to service 
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Don’t Put 


TRAFFIC WORLD 


OHNNY ON THE SPOT 


TAKE OUR ADVICE 


route NEW HAVEN 
FOR SAFER SHIPPING 


Most modern equipment, with Diesel- 
ized power, isn’t the WHOLE SECRET 
of New Haven’s years of fast, safe, de- 
pendable shipping. Advice and guid- 
ance of our packaging and container 
engineers has helped many a shipper 
to track down loss and damage... 


and PREVENT it. 


OUR JOB is YOUR GOAL .. . more perfect shipping... 
and we'll gladly help you to HELP JOHNNY CAREFUL. 
For fast service and careful handling anywhere in New Eng- 
land—route via New Haven. 


Contact These Traffic Agencies for 
Rates, Routes and Service 


Atlanta 3, Ga.—712-13 Healey Building—Phone Fall River, Mass.—860 North Main St.—(Passen- 
Walnut 2271—G. H. Moss, General Traffic ger Station)\—Phone 5-7421—R. F. Foley, Dis- 
Agent. trict Traffic Agent. 


Boston 10, Mass.—491 South Station—Phone Hartford 3, Conn.—190 Morgan St.—Phone 
Hubbard 2-7800—J. C. Nagle, General Freight 2-6101—W. E. Pierce, District Traffic Agent. 
Agent. 


Manchester, N. H.—202 Lemay Bidg.—Phone 
Bridgeport 3, Conn.—Freight Office, Water Street 5-8713—E. C. Cunningham, District Traffic Agent. 
and Union Square—Phone 4-0161—A. F. De- 


Ferrari, District Traffic Agent. New Haven, Conn.—Railroad Station—Phone 


a 5-0131—C. B. Ricker,’ District Traffic Agent. 
tre St.—Phone 8083—A. C. Dorigan, District ‘ : 
Traffic Agent. New London, Conn.—Union Station—Phone 2-5324 

—R. J. Duggan, Jr., District Traffic Agent. 


Buffalo 3, N. Y.—444 Ellicott Square Bldg.— 
Phone Cleveland 3242—C. O. Masten, District New York 7, N. Y.—Room 450, Hudson Terminal 
Traffic Agent. Bldg., 50 Church St.—Phone Barclay 7-1900— 
H. A. Gigger, General Freight Agent. 


Chicago 4, I11.—327 South La Salle St.—Phone F , 
Harrison 7-6632, 7-6633—V. A. Gust, General Philadelphia 7, Pa.—1138 Widener Bldg.—Phone 
Traffic Agent. Rittenhouse 6-4790, 6-4791—W. F. Foley, Gen- 
eral Traffic Agent. 
Cleveland 14, O.—958 Union Commerce Blidg.— ? 
Phone Main 1-6993—J. E. Leamy, General Traffic Pittsburgh 19, Pa.—1306 Gulf Bldg.—-Phone At- 
Agent. lantic 1-5040—1-5041—H. K. Thomas, General 
Traffic Agent. 
Detroit 2, Mich.—3-220 General Motors Bidg.— 
Phone Madison 5-7373—5-7374—R. S. Eaton, Portland 4, Me.—477 Congress St.—Phone 3-3826 
General Traffic Agent. —E. A. Whiting, District Traffic Agent. 


and Lanford 


RAILROAD CO. 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y.—44 Cottage St.—Phone 6233 
—R. J. McDermott, District Traffic Agent. 


Presque Isle, Me.—284-A Main St.—Phone 7891 
—F. O. Crock, District Traffic Agent. 


Providence 3, R. 1.—Railroad Passenger Station, 
Exchange Terrace—Phone Dexter 1-5700—C. J. 
Meskill, General Freight Agent. 


Richmond 19, Va.—316 Lyric Bldg., 9th and Broad 
Sts—Phone 7-5925—Omer McMurray, District 
Traffic Agent. 


St. Lovis, Mo.—1815 Railway Exchange Bldg.— 
Phone Central 7289—J. F. Wallace, Jr., District , 
Traffic Agent. 


San Francisco 5, Cal.—309 Monadnock Bidg., 
681 Market St.—Phone Yukon 6-1025—J. F. 
Carroll, Jr., District Traffic Agent. 


Springfield 3, Mass.—1694 Main St.—Phone 
4-4810—G. J. Shea, District Traffic Agent. 


Waterbury 35, Conn.—Freight Office, 45 Freight 
St.—Phone 3-2151—J. L. Matz, District Traffic 
Agent. 


Worcester 8, Mass.—43 Madison St.—Phone 
5-4311—L. W. Holbrook, District Traffic Agent. 
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ROLL RIGHT 


(He’s Smooth) 


F. C. HOGUE, Vice President—Traffic 
Denver and Rio Grande Western Railroad 
Rio Grande Bldg. @ Denver, Colo. 
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aes INDUSTRY WITH THE MARKETS OF THE WORLD 


General view of the Commission of Bulk grain elevator with 2 million bushel Modern materials handling equipment 
Public Docks bulk loading and stor- capacity, equipped with electric loading speeds cargo from terminal to ship. 
age facilities, Pier No 5, Terminal and unloading facilities, shown in con- Photo also shows trackage for shipside 
No. 4, Portland, Oregon. junction with general cargo handling. loading and unloading. 


FACILITIES TO HANDLE VIRTUALLY ANY TYPE OF CARGO 
Shipping ones Portland, Oregon 
.. 1S GOOD BUSINESS: 


—— W ith a harbor frontage of 29 miles, berth- 
ings for more than 60 ships while 
working cargo and a systematized method 
of moving materials and storing cargo, the 
Port of Portland offers much to the world 
shipper. Experienced personnel plus mod- 
ern material handling equipment assures 
Electric pumps load and i “i you prompt, efficient service to all parts of 
unload 14 steel storage : r : 
tanks with a capacity of =” 4 the world. Yes, its GOOD BUSINESS to 
1,486,800 gals. : 
ship through the Port of Portland. 


Large, well ventilated 


Commission of Public Docks 


PORTLAND, OREGON GENERAL AGENTS 
208 South LaSalle Street, Chicago, Illinois AMERICAN OVERSEAS FORWARDING CO. 


D. J. McGARITY, General Manager \ | New York e SanFrancisco ¢ Los Angeles e Honolulu 


THE COLUMBIA RIVER GATEWAY TO THE WORLD 
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ALONG THE WAY...oF 7]V#4A 


CHANNEL SWIMMER 
TAKES TO WINGS ON 
2-WAY OVERSEAS HOP 


PIERRE CILION, CHANNEL SWIMMER 
EXTRAORDINARY, FLEW VIA TWA AIR CARGO 

FROM L.A.TO PARIS... SWAM ENGLISH CHANNEL... d j 
RETURNED SAME WAY AS STUNT ON RALPH 

EDWARDS “TRUTH OR CONSEQUENCES’ RADIO 

SHOW, PROVES YOU CAN SHIP ANYTHING, ANY- 
WHERE (ALMOST) VIA TWA. FAST, FREQUENT 

FLIGHTS AID SHIPPERS.. SAVE TIME, 

MONEY... AT LOW RATES. GET DETAILS. 

SEE PHONE BOOK AND CALL NEAR- 

BY TWA OFFICE TODAY. 


PHONE NUMBER 
CARGO CARRIER 9 S35 IS DEARBORN 2-7600, ELSEWHERE, 


-1950 STYLE “a ~ > I LOOK UP NUMBER OF YOUR LOCAL 
OR NEARBY TWA OFFICE. KEEP IT 
HANDY. SPEED SHIPMENTS TODAY 
WHENEVER YOU HAVE A TODAY...SMART SHIPPERS SHIP VIATWA. FOR 3 VIATWA. 
SHIPPING QUESTION...GETIN YEARS NOW...BIG TWA 4-ENGINED ALL-CARGO AIR- 
oe CRAFT HAVE DEPARTED FROM US. EVERY SATUR- TWA AIR CARGO simplifies 


TOUCH WITH NEAREST TWA DAY...ASSURING FIRST-OF-WEEK DELIVERY IN CHIEF aqene. Tesmivens eee 
U .. reserve space... get one 


OFFICE. AGENT HAS ANSWER THAT CENTERS OF EUROPE, AFRICA, ASIA. IF YOURE SHIP- pr gE gn, a lig 


MAY SOLVE YOUR PROBLEM. PING OVERSEAS...BE SMART...ROUTE SHIPMENTS TWA, [| time, trouble, paper work. 
Quick, safe, sure. 


AINA fhohts carry 
Air Mail and Air ‘Cargo _FWA 


&.S.4.: EUROPE -AFRICA-ASIA 





every day of the year! 


STREAMLINED 
FOR FREIGHT 


Diesel Powered 
Highball 
Fast service 


Serving 5 
important Gateways 
Chicago 
Kansas City 
Council Bluffs 
(Omaha) 
St. Joseph 


Minnesota Transfer 
(Twin Cities) 


connecting with rail lines 
beyond linking all U.S.A. 
Canada and Mexico. 


When you ship...specify... C G W 


George R. Gregg, Vice President in Charge of Traffic 
Chicago 6, Illinois ¢ Traffic offices in the larger cities 


CHICAGO GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY 
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After America’s shippers help Johnny Careful by PEORI A AN D PEKI N 


properly preparing freight for transit, the 

P & P U, through the Peoria Gateway, together UNION RAILWAY COMPANY 
with all of America’s railroads will continue to Union Station * Room 36 °* Peoria 2, Illinois 
help Johnny by prompt careful hauling and inter- _E. F. Stock, General Traffic Manager 

change of the nation’s freight tonnages. “One of America’s Railroads—In Partnership with All America” 





Notice of Importance to— 


CUBAN SHIPPERS 


The Superior All-Rail 
Route to CUBA 


Regular Fast Transportation Service in 
Railroad Cars Without Transfer enroute 
from Any Point in the United States and 
Canada to Cuba and Vice-Versa 


and IMPORTERS! 


West India Fruit and Steam- 


ship Co 


any facilities at the 


— . m 
L lm Beach sh 
More Frequent Sailings, Low — 227 o/"hir, Bear, ssowin 
ferries. Cars are being un- 
loaded from one ferry which 


Insurance, Less Handling, has just returned from Havana. 


One of the four railroad track 


est India 


Quicker Dispatch of Cargo Cie amie a. 


ie large, ocean-going car ferries (26 to 28- 
car capacity each) comprise the West India Fruit 
and Steamship car ferry fleet. Practically daily 
sailings are maintained between the Port of Palm 
Beach, Florida, and Havana, Cuba. This means 
prompter handling of your shipments, prompter 
return of cars. 


Fast railroad freight from all parts of the United 
States and Canada to the Port of Palm Beach, 
Florida, thence via railroad car ferry service to 
Havana will save valuable time on your shipments 
to Cuba, eliminate costly packing, loading and 
unloading problems and delays. 

Shipments destined to Cuba may be routed to 
Jacksonville, Florida, via Atlantic Coast Line Rail- 
road, Southern Railway System, Seaboard Air Line 


Railroad, thence Florida East Coast Railway to 
the Port of Palm Beach. Our three ships, frequent 
sailings, and quick method of handling will speed 
your shipments to Havana and expedite return of 
cars. 


At the request of the shippers in the United 
States, Canada, or Cuba, we will arrange with the 
West Palm Beach Terminal Company, their For- 
warding Department, to prepare the Consular 
documents and clear shipments through Customs 
at the Port of Palm Beach on shipments moving 
in either direction. 


FOR INFORMATION AND BOOKING PERMITS CONTACT: D. G. BRESLIN, 
General Agent, 30 Church Street, New York, N. Y. E. A. KUECKER, Manager, 


6 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


J. C. KRASS, Commercial Agent, La- 


fayette Building, Detroit 26, Michigan, OR— 


The West India Fruit and 
Steamship Company, Inc. 


Florida-Havana Railroad Car Ferry Service 


West Palm Beach Terminal Co. 


General Agents at the Port of Palm Beach 
Steamship Agents, Forwarders, Terminal 
and Warehouse Operators 


P. O. BOX 469, WEST PALM BEACH, FLORIDA © TELEPHONE: 2-1673 
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Uf, you Ships or Receive Bul Liguida ... 


TANK TRUCK TRANSPORTATI 


Will speed movement 


nd cut handling costs 
substantially / 


Cuts inventories, too! 
We Transport : QUID CHEMICALS; CORN OIL; 


CORN SYRUP; SOY BEAN OIL; LINSEED Olt; Here’s definite, dependable, year-’round PERFECT SHIPPING 
PAINT OILS. ETC., AND OTHER BULK LIQUIDS for you who ship or receive Bulk Liquids. Here’s quick, lasting 


freedom from the costs, the labor, the complications entailed 
in handling, storing, repairing and returning drums. Yes . 
and here’s efficient relief from the necessity of large inventories 
to keep your production lines supplied. 


ROGERS TANK TRUCK Service readily and smoothly ties 
into your production schedules . . . gives you ’round-the-clock 
deliveries of needed quantities exactly as and when you want 
them. Saves big on man-hours, on storage, on the many 
operations involved in multiple-package methods. Cuts costs 
substantially all along the line. That’s why so many large and 
small shippers and buyers of Bulk Liquids use ROGERS TANK 
TRUCK Service. Daily our modern stainless steel Tank Trucks 
are hauling a wide variety of such materials for many foremost 
concerns. These firms enjoy highly efficient service at costs 
considerably lower than former figures. So will YOU when 
ROGERS hauls your liquids. Let us submit facts and figures. 


TELEPHONE: CA LUMET 5 — 1213 
1934 WENTWORTH AVE. 


WRITE OR PHONE FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 
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Perfect Shipping: 


NO WEAK LINKS IN THE CHAIN 


No one wins when a shipment is 
delayed, damaged or lost. Even 
when all claims are met, there is 
simply no profit in delayed, dam- 
aged or lost merchandise, occa- 
sioned by faulty shipping practices. 


PERFECT SHIPPING is accomplished 
by eliminating any weak link in 
the chain between shipper and 
receiver. It means good pack- 
ing, legible marking, correct 
billing, careful checking, secure 


loading and proper handling. 


Today shipments moving via R. F. 
& P. are speeded on to their desti- 
nations by new, modern diesel 
streamliners. But the care and skill 
in handling these shipments to pre- 
vent loss and damage to freight in 
transit is the same care and skill 
that has always been observed by 
our freight and operating person- 
nel in performing our part of per- 
fect shipping service. 


RICHMOND, FREDERICKSBURG AND POTOMAC RAILROAD 
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7. MAKE EVERY SHIPMENT PERFECT 


USE ONLY SAFE CONTAINERS 


_ PROVIDE ADEQUATE PACKING 


MARK DESTINATION CLEARLY 
LOAD CARS COMPACTLY 
PROVIDE PROPER BLOCKING 


Ge Chicago aw North Western System 


PIONEER RAILROAD OF CHICAGO AND THE WEST—SINCE 1848 
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Lier te massive Roor of Harborside 
and you'll see—smoothly going forward 
—the complex distributional opera- 
tions for over 700 well-satisfied clients; 
likewise manufacturing and processing. 

You'll note, too, that there’s ample 
room for housing your commodities 
under ideal dry- or cold-storage condi- 
tions—with office or showroom space 
if you want it. Workmen are skilled 
and careful; modern equipment is 100 
percent mechanized. Supervisors and 
executives are diligent in seeing that 
every phase of your operations gets 
the same painstaking attention it would 
receive in your own branch office. 
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ARBORSIDE 


WAREHOUSE 


COMPANY, 


INC. 


34 EXCHANGE PLACE, JERSEY CITY 3, N.J. 


Harborside is directly opposite Cort- 
landt Street, Manhattan—only five min- 
utes from Holland Tunnel and trunk 
highways. Direct connections with 
Pennsylvania Railroad, and with all 
other lines and with steamships, by 
lighterage. 31-car placement. 

Here at Harborside—world’s largest 
rail-water terminal—you'll find all the 
facilities and services you need for 
best results in the great Port of New 
York. Leo J. Fisher, Vice-President, 
will be glad to send you full informa- 
tion and our descriptive folder, if 
you'll write, wire, or telephone him. 





- FOR PERFECT 


This great shipping business we're in is no 
different. The goods can’t arrive perfectly unless 
they're sent off perfectly! 

Perfect Shipping is a matter of Perfect 
Cooperation, calling for unfailing attention to all 
details, by shipper, railroad and consignee. It's a 
matter of double-checking the details of routing 
of packing, stowing and labeling correctly, and a 
matter of sureness in moving. PERFECT is a 
big word — but if we all do our part, we’re on the 
road to PERFECT SHIPPING. 

The Norfolk and Western, from the roadbed 
up, strives every day of every month for better 


; HOP <x 


VIRGINIA 
BEACH 
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and better shipping. This month— PERFECT 
SHIPPING MONTH — is a good time for all of us to 
bear down on this one fact: 

“IT TAKES A PERFECT TAKE-OFF FOR 
PERFECT LANDINGS.” 


The Norfolk and Western plans and builds 
ahead. That's one of the big reasons why 
N. & W. rail service is Precision Transportation. 
During the four post war years the Norfolk and 
Western has invested more than $105,000,000 
in improvements to its physical plant... all 
designed for better service to passengers and 


to shippers. 


TRANSPORTATION 
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Johnny Careful 
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For the Fourteenth Consecutive Year, Shippers, Carriers, and 


Others Interested in the Safe Transportation of the Nation’s Goods, 


Raise the Banner of Adequate Packing, Safe Stowing and Careful Handling. 


Meetings Already Held and Planned are Intended to Make Claim 


Prevention an Industry-Wide Project. 


Leaflets, Posters, 


Cut-Outs to Serve as Continuing Reminders of the Job to be Done 


Aru. PERFECT SHIPPING 
MONTH! For fourteen consecutive years 
the first full month of spring has served 
to draw the attention of American in- 
dustry to the need for exercising its best 
care and ingenuity to insure safety of its 
products in transportation. 


The keynote of the 1950 campaign is 
continuity. In the past, an effort has 
been made in each year to single out 
some particular shipping practice that 
needed correcting, some particular ship- 
ping virtue that needed cultivation. This 
year the emphasis is on the whole job; 
but for the first time the current cam- 
paign is tied in with those that have 
gone before and the fact stressed that 
elimination of loss and damage to freight 
in transit is a text not merely for 1950, 
but for 1951 and future years, just as it 
was in 1949 and preceding years. 

The symbol of this continuity is John- 
ny Careful, the engaging little figure 
who made his bow in April, 1949, in his 
neat work-clothes, shouting, courteously 
but forcefully, “Care stops loss and 
damage!” 

Johnny Careful is back to participate 
in the 1950 April Perfect Shipping Month 
campaign. e has donned a disguise— 


By ROBERT J. BAYER 


the traditional Sherlock Holmes ulster, 
deerstalker and calabash; but he fools 
no one. He can be recognized for what 
he is not merely by his looks, but by the 
fact that he is still on the prevention 
job, this time with a new but equally 
forceful message: “On the Trail of Loss 
and Damage.” 

Shippers, railroads, highway carriers, 
the express agency, and in fact, almost 
every group in any way connected with 
transportation, have joined in a new re- 
solve to eliminate the loss and damage 
evil, and to highlight their efforts in 
April. 


Management Committee in Charge 


The campaign, as such, is again under 
the direction of a national management 
committee of the National Association 
of Shippers’ Advisory Boards. Following 
the untimely death of I. M. Peters, who 
had headed that campaign for the past 
three years and was well into his fourth, 
the task of the chairmanship was ac- 
cepted by Arthur H. Schwietert, traffic 
director, Chicago Association of Com- 
merce and Industry, a past general 
chairman of the Mid-West Shippers Ad- 
visory Board, and a past president of the 


National industrial Traffic League. 
Working under him are five regional gen- 
eral vice-chairmen, as follows: 

H. E. Chapman, traffic manager, S. S. 
Kresge Co., Detroit, Mich.; Arthur P. 
Little, general traffic manager, Dennison 
Manufacturing Co., Framingham, Mass.; 
Louis A. Schwartz, general traffic man- 
ager, New Orleans Traffic and Transpor- 
tation Bureau, New Orleans, La.; A. C. 
Street, manager, Barclay Traffic Service, 
San Francisco, Calif., and E. Del Wood, 
traffic manager, Chattanooga Manufac- 
turers’ Association, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Chairmen of the freight claim and 
claim prevention committees of their 
respective regional shippers advisory 
boards are regional chairmen of the 
National Perfect Shipping Committee. 
The above mentioned general vice- 
chairmen represent their respective 
boards — Mr. Chapman, the Great 
Lakes Board; Mr. Little, the New Eng- 
land Board; Mr. Schwartz, the South- 
west Board; Mr. Street, the Pacific Coast 
Board, and Mr. Wood, the Southeast 
Board. The others are: 

Allegheny Board, A. C. Roy, traffic 
manager, Eastern Gas & Fuel Associates, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Atlantic States Board, 
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on the Trail of Loss and Damage 


G. E. Miller, traffic manager, S. S. White 
Dental Manufacturing Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Central Western Board, H. H. Ells- 
worth, executive secretary, Utah Citizens 
Rate Associations, Salt Lake City; Mid- 
West Board, C. R. Purcell, manager traffic 
department Quaker Oats Co., Chicago; 
Northwest Board, G. E. Hunt, traffic 
manager, Butler Brothers, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Ohio Valley Board, H. E. Sols- 
man, traffic manager, Andrew Jergens 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; Pacific Northwest 
Board, H. D. Briggs, assistant traffic 
manager, Rayonier, Inc., Shelton, Wash.; 
Trans-Missouri-Kansas Board, F. L. 
Ruland, assistant general manager, Gay - 
lord Container Corporation, St. Louis, 
Mo. 


Promotion Material 


Elaborate promotion has been pre- 
pared and hundreds of thousands of 
copies of leaflets, posters and cut-outs 
will be distributed in an attempt to 
carry the Perfect Shipping message into 
every field of American industry. A 
special folder, designed for distribution 
among shippers, is based on the question 
“Who’s Boss around Here?” 

The answer to that question, accord~- 
ing to the folder, is every firm’s customer, 
who is entitled to “adequate product 
protection for what he buys.” 

“Put yourself in the customer’s place, 
the folder advises. “Suppose certain 
articles reached you repeatedly unfiit for 
sale? Your disappointment with the first 
experience would soon turn to dissatis- 
faction. And if damage continued, would 
you not be likely to seek another source 
of supply?” 

“This isn’t the other fellow’s cam- 
paign,” it concludes. “It’s yours. It’s 
you who can profit from its success. 
When you act for improvement, every- 
body benefits—the shipper, the consignee, 
the carrier. Do your part—act today.” 

A folder addressed especially to rail- 
road employes notes that the footprints 
on the Johnny Careful poster point in 
different directions. They may, it con- 
tinues, point to the railroad yards, where 
improvements in service have not kept 
with improvements in packing, to the 
car service forces, which sometimes fail 


” 


to see to it that shippers get sound 
cars, free from defects and cleaned so 
as to obviate damage to what is to be 
loaded in them, or the freight house, 
where handlers fail to check the numbers 
of packages in less-carload shipments 
and to see to it that packages are plainly 
and legibly marked. 

But, it adds, “you’ll be glad to learn 
that Johnny says these faulty practices 
were the exception and not the rule. In 
fact he reported a big improvement since 
he worked on this case last year. But 
it’s these exceptions—often easily cor- 
rected—that adds up to a tremendous 
total of claims and a big loss of hard- 
earned freight revenue.” 


The railroad’s National Freight Loss 
and Damage Prevention Committee, the 
leaflet notes, has this slogan: 

“For everyone who has eyes to see 
them, there are a hundred opportuni- 
ties every day to prevent claims.” It 
lists “Johnny Careful’s seven points for 
perfect shipping,” including receiving, 
marking, observance of caution signs, 
noting of improper packages, careful 
loading, careful switching, and “working 
together.” 

“The nation’s shippers are looking to 
railroad men to support this campaign. 
Our best efforts are essential to its com- 
plete success. Let’s go, railroaders! Do 
your ‘part,” it concludes. 

Small standing cut-outs of Johnny 
Careful, prepared and distributed by the 
TRAFFIC WORLD, appeared on many tables 
at Perfect Shipping meetings in 1949. 
They will be available this year, again. 
Arrangements have been made to dis- 
tribute them at regional advisory board 
meetings. Traffic clubs and others who 
may wish to make similar distribution 
may arrange with this publication for a 
supply. The Trarric Worutp has also 
prepared its own poster, which urges the 
reader to “Do Your Part—Go After Loss 
and Damage,” and indicates that perfect 
shipping is made up of:a number of fac- 
tors, including unloading, inspection, 
plant distribution, handling, packaging, 
marking, loading and _ transportation. 
Copies of this poster are also available 
for distribution. 


The heart of the Perfect Shipping 
Campaign has always been in many 
meetings, held the country over, at 
which the gospel of claim prevention is 
stressed by men who understand the 
problem and who feel that. they have 
something to contribute toward its solu- 
tion. 

Many Meetings Scheduled 


Deep interest in the April campaign 
lies among the traffic clubs of the coun- 
try. Many of them have scheduled spe- 
cial meetings on the subject; others are 
devoting one or more of their regular 
sessions to it. At many of these, copies 
of this issue of the TRAFFIC WORLD will 
be distributed, along with Johnny Care- 
ful cutouts and other Perfect Shipping 
literature. A number of the clubs will 


-. join with other local organizations to 


bring the Perfect Shipping message home 
to businessmen who might otherwise not 
be aware of the freight loss and damage 
problem. 

Thus, the Anderson, Ind., Traffic Club 
has scheduled a series of two such meet- 
ings, one already held on March 20, ‘and 
the other to be held April 17. At these, 
the transportation committee and the 
retail merchants division of the Ander- 
son Chamber of Commerce are meeting 
with members of the traffic club and dis- 
cussing good packing as a claim pre- 
ventative. 

On March 23, the Transportation Club 
of Bloomington, Ill., held a Perfect Ship- 
ping meeting at Hotel Tildon-Hall, at 
which there were four speakers: C. J. 
Cooney, assistant freight claim agent, 
Illinois Central, Chicago; R. H. Baensch. 
traffic vice-president, Decatur Cartage 
Co., Chicago; Oscar Swanson, manager, 
traffic department, Bloomington Associa- 
tion of Commerce, and Ernie Radley, 
traffic manager, Funk Brothers Seed Co., 
Bloomington. 

Forrest Bennett, freight claim agent, 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville, Chi- 
cago, was the speaker at a perfect ship- 
ping meeting of the Transportation Club 
of Decatur, Ill., at the Hotel Orlando, 
March 14. 

The president of the National Associ- 


(Continued on page 120) 








One of my close friends asked me the 
other day why I had permitted my- 
self to be “drafted” for a fourth term 
as general chairman of the national 
management committee for the Perfect 
Shipping Month campaign, April, 1950. 
When I told him that I had accepted 
because I liked the job, I could see a 
look of half-belief in his eyes. 

I know of what he was thinking. He 
was thinking of the extra work the job 
put on the shoulders of a man who, in 
all conscience, already had enough to do. 
He was thinking of the numerous meet- 
ings I would again have to attend, the 
traveling I would have to do, the time 
that would be consumed on a job the only 
satisfaction in which would came from 
a knowledge that, in some small way, I 
was. contributing to a worthwhile and 
essential cause. 

“You ought,” he said at length, “let 
someone else take Over. You’ve done 
more than your share in the past three 
years.” 


Well, I don’t feel that I have; I don’t 
feel that anyone interested in sound, 
efficient American transportation and in 
the general economic welfare of our 
country has done his share until he has 
done every last thing he can to cut the 
waste of freight loss and damage. If 
there is still some little thing I can 
contribute to the cause, then I haven’t 
done my share—and if it is the last thing 
I ever do, I am determined to do that. 


Credit to Earnest Workers 


Besides, I have a little secret to share 
with you all. I love the work. There is 
keen satisfaction in working with the 
men whose hearts are in the public 
spirited job of eliminating this indus- 
trial evil. I’d like to mention the names 
of some of those with whom it has been 
a deep joy and satisfaction to be associ- 
ated—serious and earnest men, indus- 
trious and hard working men, men with 


The Rank-and-File Workers and the General Public Must Be 
Enlisted in the Effort, and the Work Must Go on Every Day 
In the Year, If the Forces of Good Shipping Are to Win Back 


The Ground They Have Lost in the Decade Just Past 


By IRVING M. PETERS 


deep insight and enough sense of humor 
left after long concern with so shocking 
a problem—but I’m afraid that, humanly, 
I’d overlook someone who was equally 
deserving with those on my list. 


I can’t, however, ignore the opportunity 
here of paying tribute to those who rise 
most readily to mind. Al Green, for in- 


Editor's Note: The final draft of this 
article was approved by Mr. Peters less 
than 40 hours before the seizure which 
resulted in his death on January 25. 
It represents, perhaps, his last work in 
his many years of effort in behalf of 
elimination of freight loss and damage. 

Some of the things he says herein 
have a half-prophetic implication; others 
might well be altered somewhat before 
printing, in view of his passing from the 
scene. We conceive, however, that the 
least we can do in acknowledgment of 
the debt the Perfect Shipping effort owes 
to Irving M. Peters is to print what he 
wrote exactly as it had his final ap- 
proval. 





stance, and the rest of the staff of the 
freight claim division of the Association 
of American Railroads; Arthur Gass, 
Henry Stringer and others of the 
A.A.R.’s car service division; Frank Reb- 
han, Warner Shepherd, Carl Giessow, 
C. J. Goodyear, presidents of the National 
Association of Shippers’ Advisory Boards, 
and Frank Armstrong, as well as other 
officers of that association, to say noth- 
ing of J. E. Bryan and other predecessors 
in my job as general chairman of the 
Perfect Shipping management commit- 
tee, who continue their interest in and 
support of the annual campaign. 


To these must be added the various 
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journals and journalists who have sup- 
ported the campaigns with judgment and 
vigor, with special mention of Bob Bayer 
and others of the staff of the TRAFFIC 
Woritp who have so deeply interested 
themselves in claim prevention as almost 
to make of themselves the shock troops 
of the campaigns. 

It has been a great privilege to be as- 
sociated with all these people and the 
many others, particularly the vice-chair- 
men and members of my management 
committees. To be intimate with such 
men is in itself a reward—to be conscious 
that, jointly with them, I have had a 
part in a great piece of work is more than 
I deserve. 


A Job Loaded with Responsibility 


All this does not mean that I am not 
conscious of the responsibility I assume 
in agreeing again to direct the activities 
of Perfect Shipping Month, in 1950. The 
responsibility is all the greater because 
there may be some who, with some jus- 
tice, feel that, because I have held the 
job for the three earlier years, I should 
be challenged especially to do better this 
year. 


Frankly, that will not be easy. At 
first consideration, it would seem that 
nearly everything that could be said on 
the subject of claim prevention has been 
said—that there is little that can be 
added in 1950 to add persuasiveness to 
our appeal. 

More mature thought, however, con- 
vinces me that we have hardly as yet 
joined the main battle. Yes, we have 
talked a lot; we have distributed a great 
deal of literature; we have, we hope, 
overlooked no opportunity to persuade 
shippers, receivers and carriers to work 
hard, long and continuously to reduce 
the annual total claim bill. But when 
we look at results, we have no reason to 
feel any satisfaction at the results so 
far, of our cooperative efforts. 

True, at the moment it appears as 
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though we shall have attained a con- 
siderable reduction in the 1949 claim bill 
under that of 1948. But there is some 
danger in that modest success—a danger 
that we may overlook the much more 
important fact that the 1949 bill is still 
more than five times as high as it was 
ten or eleven years ago. Our battle, as 
it has been fought in the last five or six 
years, has had for its objective merely 
the reconquest of lost territory—and we 
are a long way from forging back to the 
position we held in 1939 and 1940. 

And how shall we form our lines in 
1950? I go back to what I have said and 
repeated in earlier contributions to the 
Perfect Shipping number of TRAFFIC 
Wor.p; I insist that we need a larger 
army—an army in which the ranks shall 
be filled not merely from among traffic 
and transportation men, but from busi- 
ness men generally, all the way down 
from top executive to factory worker— 
shall be filled indeed, from the general 
public which has only the public’s gen- 
eral interest in transportation. For it 
is the people of the United States— 
every last man, woman and child—who 
pay the costly transportation loss and 
damage bill. 

I often hear it said, with regret and 
sometimes with a little note of despair, 
that the trouble with Perfect Shipping 
appeals is that they fall on ears that do 
not need the message—that those who 
read articles like this and those who 
attend meetings where claim preven- 
tion is preached are exactly those who 
need those articles and messages least. 
They have all heard them before. Most 
of them are already doing what they 
can to eliminate freight claims—and the 
few who are not, are too set in their 
iniquity to profit by further urging. It 
is exactly those who need the messages 
most who are not present. Our Perfect 
Shipping luncheons, for instance, are 
keyed for an attendance of transporta- 
tion officials and industrial traffic man- 
agers, not for freight house and shipping 
platform workers, for business people 
and school teachers, if you please, 
through whom the message must even- 
tually be carried to the public. 


New Opportunities Beckon 


But I do not think this state of affairs 
is a ground for discouragement and de- 
spair; it represents, instead, a vast new 
opportunity for work for all of us, an 
invitation to the big battle. Moreover, 
it is certainly encouraging to note the 
extent to which transportation agencies 
and large industries are enlisting their 
rank-and-file workers in the claim pre- 
vention effort. It cannot, perhaps, be 
said that, in the main, such meetings 
are as inviting to the packing room em- 


‘ploye and dock worker as a fine luncheon 


served in congenial company in a first- 
class notel is to the traffic manager and 
the transportation company executive. 
But I feel that we are slowly learning 
that the eductional pill must be taste- 
fully coated and attractively packaged; 
and some day I hope to see large meet- 
ings for the important people (and by 
important people I mean the little fel- 
low so often neglected) so planned and 
staged as to make those people eager to 
attend and well conditioned to take away 
the important message. 


For April, and for All the Year 


So we swing once more into a Perfect 
Shipping Month campaign. It has been 
said, often and in many places, that per- 
fect shipping is a business that calls 
for the best thought and effort of ship- 
pers, carriers and receivers all the year 
around and every year—that the focus- 
ing of attention on it in a single month 
is a tactical error. With this view I 
do not agree. 


Of course, it is a truism that the pre- 
vention of loss and damage to freight 
requires care everywhere and always; 
but it seems to me that it is a wise 
thing to stress the problem and its solu- 
tion in a particular month. This serves 
to center the attention on the transpor- 
tation world and of the business world 
generally on the job that is to be done. 
Once we have gained that attention, 
by whatever means we can, we can 
then deliver our message into listening 
ears. 


Nothing we have ever said or written, 
and nothing we shall ever say or write 
on the subject will carry the implica- 
tion that, when April is over, we may 
forget perfect shipping and slide back 
into our old and wasteful shipping prac- 
tices. On the other hand, April gives 
us an opportunity to do some special and 
intensive education. If we stress, in that 
education, the fact that the lessons to be 
learned are for permanent application, 
the annual Perfect Shipping Campaign 


A Word from the 
New Chairman 


A grave responsibility lies on anyone who 
attempts to continue the work of Irving M. 
Peters from the point where he left off. 


Those of us close enough to him, who have had the opportunity 
to watch the enthusiasm, the tireless energy he devoted to the cause 
of Perfect Shipping, have a nagging little feeling that, perhaps, his 
strenuous efforts in that direction had something to do with his 


untimely passing. 


At the same time, we feel that the only thing shippers and trans- 
portation men can do now, to show an appreciation of his work, 
is to take it up where he laid it down and try to carry it on with at 
least a part of the energy and seriousness he devoted to it over the 


years. 


In that spirit I have permitted myself to be persuaded to assume 
the general chairmanship of the National Management Committee 


for Perfect Shipping Month, 1950. 


With the cooperation of all who are interested in good shipping, 
my committee and myself will try our best to forge toward the goal 
Mr. Peters had set for 1950. We ask that cooperation. 


A. H. SCHWIETERT, Chairman, 
National Management Committee, 
Perfect Shipping Month, 1950 
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Perfect Shipping 
means 
Perfect 


Transportation 
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® @ @ and Perfect Transportation must 
begin with a National Transportation Policy, 
developed and clearly stated by every group 


interested in the subject. 


@ e e is doing something about that now. 


Transportation 


Association 
of America 


® @ @ its 8200 members, of whom more 
than 75 wer cent are transportation users, 


of panels, representing users, investors, and 
every type of transportation, is bringing to 
bear on the problem the best brains in each 
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| are engaged in forum meetings; and a series 
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group. 
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L/ E WANT the best possible transporta- 
tion service at the lowest cost, so operated as 
to be fair to owners, managers, workers, in- 
vestors and users alike. 


We want transportation to be constructively 
competitive. We oppose domination of any 
of our affairs by big business monopoly, by 
labor control, or by big government rule. 


We play no favorites between modes of trans- 
portation, because all have their place. 


We want transportation to be privately owned 


and managed, just as we want all American 
enterprise to be privately operated. 


We want no undue regulation by government, 
and when regulation is required, we want it as 
simple and wotkable as public interest permits. 


We believe modernized transportation policy 
is essential to achieve the objectives, and to the 
economic progress and solidarity of America. 


We seek clearer understanding of the need, 
better grasp of the problem, and a deeper ap- 
preciation of the interdependence of all seg- 
ments of our system. 


Join in this, the only all-inclusive, constructive, current effort 
to give America what it deserves —the best possible transpor- 
tation at the most economical cost, with a fair return for its 
investors. Write for information. 


TRANSPORTATION ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


130 N. Wells St., Chicago 6, Illinois 
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can be made the most potent weapon 
we bring to bear on our common enemy 
—loss and damage to freight. 

May Perfect Shipping Month, April, 


1950 be a more conclusive proof of these 


facts than any of its thirteen predeces-: 


sors. May it set the pattern in effective- 
ness for years to come. 


Key Men Comment on Perfect Shipping 


Various aspects of Perfect Shipping are discussed in the following articles 
written especially for TrRarFric WorRLD’s 1950 Perfect Shipping Annual by key 
men in the transportation field—both business and government being repre- 


sented: 


Asks Memorial to Peters 
By Frank J. Rebhan 


President, National Association of 
Shippers Advisory Boards, and 
Traffic Manager, American Crystal Sugar Co. 


The cogwheels introduced by the 
TRAFFIC WORLD in the 1949 Perfect Ship- 
ping Campaign have been in motion for 
another year, and 
from the statistics 
available at _ this 
time, we _ observe 
that there has been 
some improvement 
in the way of re- 
ductions in the 
amount chargeable 
to freight loss and 
damage. 

A program for 
the 1950 campaign 
was again set up 
under the leader- 
ship of the late 
Irving M. Peters, who had already 
served so capably as general chairman 
of the National Management Committee 
for Perfect Shipping of the National 
Association of Shippers Advisory Boards 
for the past three years. We had the 
misfortune of losing the loving friend- 
ship and valuable services of Mr. Peters 
through his untimely death. He dedi- 
pated himself to the Perfect Shipping 
program. I feel that it is the duty of 
every shipper, receiver, and transpor- 
tation representative to carry out the 
program as Irving would have wanted it 
carried out. I wonder if it might not be 
possible to go just a little further by 
dedicating increased efforts to bring 
about a real worth-while reduction in 
the amount of freight loss and damage, 
thereby establishing a record as a monu- 
ment to the outstanding accomplish- 
ments of Irving M. Peters. 

‘So much has been said in connection 
with freight loss and damage prevention 
that in my opinion it is almost impossible 
to come up with an idea or suggestion 
not already made. However, I shall risk 
repeating by pointing to an incident that 
has come to my attention which I feel 
might result in a considerable reduction 
in the freight loss and damage bill. 

A receiver of newsprint composed a 
letter to “Mr. Railroadman,” in which 
it was pointed out that careless handling 
resulted in damage and could result in 
driving the business from the rails. It 
also pointed out that any real improve- 
ment was dependent on the men who 
operated the trains, and that without 
their help, improvement could not be 
achieved. In addition a placard illustrat- 
ing a roll of newsprint was attached to 
each car door, reading in large type 
“Newsprint—Take It Easy—Keep This 
Business on the Rails.” If this procedure 


Frank J. Rebhan 


produced good results. in connection with 
newsprint, which I understand it did, 
why shouldn’t it be effective in connec- 
tion with other commodities? 

It should be worth investigating in 
connection with all commodities. The in- 
vestigation should be run down to the 
grass roots, which are the men who 
operate the trains. This method in my 
opinion should result in substantial im- 
provement. 

The thirteen regional advisory boards 
and the National Association of Shippers 
Advisory Boards approved the continua- 
tion of the Perfect Shipping Campaign 
and emphasizing activities during the 
month of April; by this action they have 
pledged their continued cooperation. — 


Palletized Shipping Urged 
By Irving F. Lyons 


President, National Industrial Traffic League, 
and Traffic Director, California Packing Corp. 


While the latest loss and damage sta- 
tistics show a reduction for the first time 
since the war, the annual national rail- 
road claim bill re- 
mains at a figure in 
excess of $100,000,- 
000. 

Experience with 
the shipment of 
palletized mer- 
chandise, par ticu- 
larly canned foods, 
in the last few 
years has pointed 
the way to one im- 
portant innovation 
in the field of claim 
prevention. Claim 
statistics on pallet- 
ized shipments of canned foods show 
extremely low losses when compared with 
those loaded in the conventional manner. 
The reduction of damage in palletized 
shipments may be attributed primarily to 
the fact that a tighter load is placed in 
the car using mechanical loading equip- 
ment than can be achieved by the most 
conscientious car-loader following the 
conventional methods. This fact was 
demonstrated last year when a study was 
made, by one of the largest shippers of 
canned foods, of losses in palletized cars 
compared to those loaded by hand. Pal- 
letized cars, loaded by fork trucks, ar- 
rived generally with a minimum amount 
of damage, while those loaded by hand 
showed a very large percentage of dam- 
aged cases. 

The movement of canned foods on 
warehouse pallets in rail cars has been 
largely developed in interplant and local 
transportation. However, there is every 
possibility that this type of loading for 
long distance hauls, with proper study 


(Continued on page 126) 
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Norfolk 


Southern 


Railway Company 


* 
SERVICE 


Serving Eastern and Central 
North Carolina, a_ territory 
which is rapidly developing its 
vast agricultural and industrial 
potentialities. Connects with 
the Pennsylvania Railroad at 
Norfolk, Va., and the Southern 
Railway at Charlotte, N. C., for 
the expedited handling of 
North-South freight. 


STREAMLINED 
FREIGHT SERVICE 


Complete dieselization of the 
main line between Norfolk and 
Charlotte has been accom- 
plished thereby affording our 
patrons a faster and more effici- 
ent freight service. 


WHEN YOU SHiP— 
SPECIFY “NS”. 


J. F. Dalton, Director 
Industrial and Agricultural Development 


C. H. Ware, Traffic Manager 
Terminal Building 
Norfolk, Virginia 


Traffic offices maintained 
in other principal cities. 
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ILLINOIS CENTRAL 


Where planning pays you | “yon. 
a PROFIT! 


Care and pre-planning in the preparation and 
loading of freight—both carload and 1. c. 1.—pays 
off in prompt, safe delivery to customers. An 
Illinois Central representative will gladly discuss 
your problems with you. 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL 


MAIN LINE QF MID-AMERICA 
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This cartoon was drawn by 


Jim Berryman, Washington 
(D. C.) Star cartoonist, for 
the A. A. R. 


Claim 


Work 


71 


Carriers 


Prevention 


Improves 


Railroads Ready to Open New Claim Prevention Laboratory, 


Seeking Ways to Improve ‘Ride’ for Freight. Shippers Hail 


Improvement Shown by Motor Carriers in Handling Claims. 


"Tie NATION’S rail and motor car- 
riers, in their struggle to prevent loss 
and damage to freight, are in 1950 in a 
position somewhat similar to that of a 
big league ball club which starts the 
year with dim prospects but finds itself, 


halfway through the season, moving up- - 


ward and just out of the first division, 
to the delight of its loyal but slightly 
cynical rooters. 


In brief, the trend is in the right 
direction, and the impact of certain 
long-term factors is due to make itself 
felt this year and in future seasons. 


Take the railroads. Every reader 
knows, or ought to know, that: 

(1) The latest available figures, for 
the first six months of 1949, show that 
freight loss and damage amounted to 
$63,370,239, down 8.2 per cent from the 
total registered in the same period in 
1949, 

(2) The ratio of loss and damage to 
gross revenue in the first half of 1949 
was 1.69 per cent, compared to a ratio 
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of 1.75 per cent in the same 1948 period, 
down .06 per cent. 

(3) The reduction in freight loss and 
damage in the first half of 1949 was 
greater than the reduction in carrier 
revenue, the claim bill decreasing 40 
per cent more than did revenues. 

(4) The number of claims received 

in all of 1949 fell 25 per cent, from 
4,890,000 in 1948 to 3,645,000 in 1949. 
- Long-term physical factors,— new 
equipment, easier riding equipment, re- 
search projects—suggest that the rail- 
roads are getting into a more advan- 
tageous position in the campaign 
against freight loss and damage. 

The addition of 84,669 new freight 
cars in 1949, added to the 102,737 new 
cars installed in 1948, is clearly of im- 
portance. Much of the loss on such 
products as grain and coal is traceable 
to bad cars. In the last four years the 
railroads and rail-owned private re- 
frigerator lines have placed nearly 
300,000 new freight cars in service. Great 
numbers of cars have been upgraded. 


The Class I railroads placed more new 
locomotives in service -in 1949 than in 
any similar period in 25 years. Of the 
1,865 new locomotives, 1,808 were diesels. 
Because diesel locomotives start and stop 
more smoothly, and because they do not 
have to stop at wayside water tanks 
(where thieves have an opportunity to 
hop on and break into box cars), this is 
important to the damage prevention pic- 
ture. 

It is fitting that the new research 
laboratory of the Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads, nearing completion on the 
campus of the Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology, Chicago, should be scheduled for 
opening in April, the month devoted to 
Perfect Shipping. The building, of two- 
story construction to match the other 
fine examples of urban architecture on 
the campus, will house more than $50,000 
worth of equipment for testing various 
types of packing and packages. Re- 
search experts employed in the AAR. 
laboratory are expected to make signifi- 





Photo at right shows the truck tow overhead 
conveyor system recently installed by the South- 
ern Pacific at its Houston ye station. It has 


sharply reduced damage to s 


to S.P. officials. The four-wheel trailers travel 


cant contributions to the war on freight 
loss and damage. 

The A.A.R. is expanding its staff de- 
voted to claim prevention. It has recent- 
ly engaged a ceramics engineer to help 
in the campaign to transport enameled 
products safely. It is seeking a canned 
goods expert to help with that com- 
modity. Special committees have been 
set up to work toward reduced damage 
to new furniture and to fruits. 

Last fall the railroads and the Fibre 
Box Association embarked on a joint 
survey to determine the performance of 
corrugated and fibre boxes in transpor- 
tation. Three teams have been set up 
to inspect shipments at points of loading, 
in transit, and at destination. 


The nation’s railroads are now con- 
ducting a testing program on devices 
designed to overcome vertical vibration 
in freight cars, which, it has been dis- 
covered, occur at speeds of 42 miles an 
hour and again at speeds in the high 
50’s. The carriers believe that these ver- 
tical vibrations are responsible for some 
of the damage to freight. The current 
testing is being carried on by the A.A.R. 
on the Mllinois Central Railroad in 
southern Illinois. 

The A.A.R. mechanical division is con- 
ducting research directed toward obtain- 
ing better freight car axles, hot-box 
alarm devices, and roller bearing lubri- 
cation, all bearing on safe transportation 
of freight. 

The A.A.R. engineering division has 
21 committees of railway engineers con-~ 
tinuously working on means to improve 
the efficiency of railroad transportation 
with respect to roadbed, tracks and 
bridges. Many of these improvements 


ipments, according 


at a low rate of speed. 
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Left: A rail gondola car with nailable steel floor- 
ing which is undergoing an impact test of the 
type which breaks through wood floors. The 
skid rails nailed to the steel flooring were left 
from an inbound “floating” load. The loss of 
bulk freight through holes in the floor is avoided 
through the use of steel flooring. 


provide smoother riding track with elimi- 
nation of vibration damaging to lading, 
and reduction of derailments. 

Prevention work performed by the in- 
dividual railroads on their own lines ap- 
pears to be continuing steadily. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad recently 
installed more than 500 large box cars 
specially equipped for merchandise and 
package freight. With these cars the 
possibility of damage to less-carload 
freight is virtually eliminated, accord- 
ing to Walter S. Franklin, president of 
the “Pennsy.” One of the components 
of the recent program to improve his 
road’s fast merchandise freight service, 
said Mr. Franklin, was “extensive mech- 
anization of freight stations, with 
power-operated lift trucks, tractor-drawn 
trailers, power-operated flat trucks and 
special pallets, to speed the freight 
through terminals and save loss and 
damage.” 

The Southern Pacific Lines recently 
installed a truck tow overhead conveyor 
system at its Houston, Tex, freight sta- 
tion (second largest on the railroad). 
An S.P. official reported that the sys- 
tem “has resulted in a sharp reduction 
in damage to shipments caused by hand 
trucks and in expediting merchandise 
through the terminal.” 


“The fact that the trailers under the 
new system are not loaded as high as 
was the former practice,” he said, “has 
reduced the amount of damage to freight 
handled through the station. The trail- 
ers travel at a low rate of speed, which 
makes the handling safer, with less likeli- 
hood of damage by collision or upset.” 

The Union Pacific in December opened 
a new $750,000 freight station, described 
as the most modern on its lines, at North 


Platte, Neb. The station serves as a dis- 
tribution point for through freight, and 
serves the North Platte area as well. 


The Missouri Pacific Railroad has re- 
ceived court approval to construct a $1,- 
500,000 freighthouse in St. Louis, to re- 
place two existing stations built in the 
1880’s, and an additional sum to pur- 
chase mechanical equipment for freight 
handling of less-carload freight at a 
number of M.P. stations. Many other 
railroads have made or are contemplat- 
ing similar improvements in freight han- 
dling facilities. 

Given the existing unsatisfactory state 
of railroad finances, it must be granted 
that the rail carriers are doing a great 
deal to establish safe, dependable trans- 
portation. 

Both railroads and motor freight lines 
are utilizing nailable steel flooring to cut 
down losses to freight and to protect 
equipment from being damaged by heavy 
mechanical handling equipment. Steel 
flooring, with grooves which grip the 
nails used in blocking, is now in use on 
many rail gondola and box cars. Users 
assert that the problem of damaged 
freight car floors resulting from freight 
securement or heavy concentrated lift 
truck or other loading is effectively 
solved with the use of steel. 

Steel companies are currently experi- 
menting with a nailable steel decking for 
flat cars. 


Motor Truck Claims 


It must have given considerable satis- 
faction to the entire motor carrier in- 
dustry when a leading shipper spokes- 
man recently declared that most of the 
conditions of delay in claim settlements, 
failure to acknowledge receipt of claims, 
and generally careless claims practice so 
prevalent among motor carriers five years 
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ago, had been materially im- 
proved.” 

This declaration was made by S. E. 
Kantowicz, of Spiegel, Inc., Chicago, 
chairman of the claim committee of the 
Chain Store Traffic League, at the fall 
meeting of the American Trucking As- 
sociations’ freight claim council. 


Mr. Kantowicz urged the truckers to 
increase the number of “over-and-short” 
bureaus, and to seek nation-wide cooper- 
ation among such bureaus. Wherever 


“very 


such organizations were operating, they 


were proving of great value to shippers 
and receivers, he said. 

This is borne out by the heartening 
record of the OS. & D. section of the 
Central Motor Freight Bureau, Chicago. 
This section circulates mimeographed 
lists of freight overages at terminals in 
the Chicago area. In the past 22 months 
it has cleared an estimated $100,000 in 
shortages, according to Mrs. Mary Jane 
Greenberg, section chief. 

The group has 147 members—O. S. & 
D. clerks and claim men—who meet 
monthly for dinner and discussion. 

“One of the section’s most important 
contributions is that it has permitted 
claim prevention men to know each 
other,” said Mrs. Greenberg. “When a 
friend asks for aid, you are anxious to 
cooperate. . . We believe that every 
piece of freight has a home somewhere. 
If we can find that home, the shipper 
is satisfied, and so are we carriers.” 


Industry Claim Record Improves 

T. W. O’Neill, general claim manager 
of Geo. F. Alger Co., Detroit, and chair- 
man of the national freight claim coun- 
cil of the A.T.A., recently reported that 
records for the first half of 1949, based 
on figures from 72 motor carriers with 
gross revenues in the period of about 
$88,000,000, showed claims paid amount- 
ing to $1,226,000, a ratio of claims to 
revenues of about 1.4 per cent. Some 
1,700 motor freight lines, he reported, 
were currently participating in the coun- 
cil’s freight claim rules. 

The A.T.A. research department re- 
ported that in 1948 the industry’s per- 
centage relationship of claims to gross 
revenues was 2.19 per cent, the lowest 
ratio since 1942. Corresponding ratios 
were 2.31 per cent in 1947, and 2.20 per 
cent in 1946. 
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The new research laboratory of the Asso- 

ciation of American Railroads in Chicago 

will be opened soon. This modern build- 

ing will house more than $50,000 worth of 

equipment for testing various types of pack- 
ing and packages. 


B. L. Whaley, district traffic manager 
of Sears Roebuck & Co., Atlanta, re- 
cently reported a considerable decrease 
in motor freight claims. He attributed 
the favorable development to better 
packaging, and to better carrier han- 
dling. 

John V. Lawrence, managing director 
of A.T.A., says the association has re- 
ceived dozens of complimentary refer- 
ences testifying to the effective work on 
claims. 


“We handle this subject as an overall 
industry problem,” said Mr. Lawrence. 
“We have developed standard practices, 
as outlined in our claims manual. We 
produce training films, and issue a 
steady flow of bulletins and posters.” 

The various branches of the trucking 
industry are increasingly active in claim 
prevention work. 


Common Carrier Truckers’ Research 


At the beginning of 1950 the Regular 
Route Common Carriers Conference au- 
thorized a nationwide survey of truck 
terminals to discover the best designs 
and the safest methods of handling 
freight. The conference has retained 
the consulting services of a New York 
materials handling firm. Findings are 
to be incorporated in a manual for dis- 
tribution to the industry. 

The Michigan Freight Claim Assoca- 
tion of the Michigan Trucking Associa- 
tion is one of the most active state-wide 
groups in prevention work, especially as 
wo “Oo. &. & D's.” 


“Overs and shorts are the forerunners 
of claims,” says J. T. French, president 
of the claim group. “We aim to educate 
those active in the handling of O. S. & D. 
reports.” 

The Southwestern Motor Carrier 
Claim Agents Association, Dallas, is 
sponsoring a school for employe training, 
to be held at various cities in the south- 
west, in cooperation with the A.T.A. 
national freight claim prevention work. 
Proper freight handling and “O.S.&D.” 
work will be the major subjects taught. 

The Central Western Claim Confer- 
ence, St. Louis, is holding courses in 


claim prevention in conjunction with the 
city’s board of education. 

The Southwestern Freight Bureau at 
Houston has held a series of claim pre- 
vention meetings among trucking em- 
ployes in the area. The Southern Mo- 
tor Carriers Rate Conference at Atlanta 
has sponsored joint shipper-carrier 
meetings in that area to discuss claim 
prevention matters. The Colorado Mo- 
tor Carriers’ Association reports good re- 
sults from the bi-monthly membership 
meetings at which A.T.A. freight claim 
rules are discussed. 

Individual Carriers Active 


Hundreds of individual trucking car- 
riers are doing yeomen’s work on claim 
prevention, particularly in matching 
overs and shorts, and in the handling of 
interline claims, about which so many 
shippers are concerned. 

One of the best carrier claim records 
is that established by the Olson Trans- 
portation Co., of Green Bay. A talk with 
Joe F. Wagner, Chicago claims manager, 
brought forth several ideas which other 
carriers might wish to emulate. 

In recent months, Olson’s freight 
claims have run under 1 per cent of gross 
revenue. This company stresses accurate 
paper work, continuous employe training, 
and immediate attention to overs and 
shorts, as the royal road to claim pre- 
vention. 

“About a year ago the employment 
situation became more nearly normal, 
so that turnover among drivers had 
practically disappeared, and turnover 
among dockmen had dropped way down,” 
said Mr. Wagner. “Before that, the 
turnover was so large that employe 
training programs seemed useless. In 
1949 we instituted a training program 
for our drivers and dockmen. The pro- 
gram runs two or three months, once or 
twice a year. We take the men in groups 
of five or ten, and keep the discussion 
informal, concentrating on the ' most 
pressing current problems. We try al- 
ways to get their views on the subject, to 
solicit helpful suggestions.” 

Olson owns its own film projectors and 
cameras and makes its own training 
films. It also utilizes the training films 
available from A.T.A. 


“We also use the A.T.A. claim preven- 
tion posters, putting them on bulletin 


(Continued on page 76) 
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lepends on simple parts. So it is with 
a railroad. It’s the little things that 
count. And among those “little things” 


on the FRISCO are extra-strong, double 


shoulder tie plates, 


Fashioned of sturdy steel, a tie plate 
has the primary task of distributing 
the load from rail to tie. This is a 


vital job on the FRISCO’S 5,000-mile 


roadway, where miles of new, extra- 


heavy 132-pound rail are being 
laid each year as part of a constant 


replacement program. 


Like all FRISCO equipment... from a 


track spike to a 70-ton covered hop- 
per ... tie plates do their part to give 
your freight a smoother ride with 
greater safety. 


This attention to all details to provide 
finer freight service for you is a FRISCO 
habit. FRISCO has heavier rails, smooth- 
starting Diesel locomotives and new 
“Glide-Ride” freight cars, too. That's 
why you'll find it a mighty good habit 
to specify FRISCO. 


Call your nearest FRISCO Traffic Rep- 
resentative for full details of FRISCO’S 
precision schedules to, from and 
through the nine great southeastern 
and southwestern states. 


5,000 
Miles Serving 


MISSOURI 
KANSAS 
ARKANSAS 
OKLAHOMA 
TEXAS 
TENNESSEE 
MISSISSIPPI 
ALABAMA 
AND FLORIDA 
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New LCL Service 
SLASHES 


FREIGHT RATES 


to West Coast 


Clipper “Scheduled Westcoasters”’ 
are now operating from loading sta- 
tions at Chicago, New York, Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore, to destination 
terminals at Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco, Portland and Seattle. Clipper 
also maintains service from hundreds 
of points located in 23 eastern and mid- 
western states to all points in the states 
of California, Oregon and Washington. 


SAVINGS AS HIGH AS 55e 
PER HUNDRED POUNDS— 
All Commodities Handled 


Clipper Westcoasters are not a 
daily service. Cars leave EVERY 
week and the substantial savings 
that can be effected by this deferred 
service are passed on fo you. These 
savings run as high as 55c per 
hundred pounds depending upon 
commodities and volume shipped. 


WHAT CAN Clipper 
Westeoasters SAVE YOU 
ON YOUR COMMODITIES? 





Send us a copy of your bill of lading or 
a list of the commodities you ship and 
we will indicate our rates. Compare 
these Clipper rates with those you are 
now paying and sce for yourself the 
savings which Clipper ‘‘Scheduled 
Westcoaster” Service can effect for 
YOU! Do it today—we’ll send rates 
by return mail! 


“Clipper Westcoasters ...a 
new service by an old Company”’ 


General Offices: 


323 W. Polk St., Chicago 7, Il. 


LOADING TERMINALS: 


NEW YORK: Pier 49, North River 
PHILADELPHIA: Ontarioand TrentonSts. 
BALTIMORE: Mt. Royal Ave. and Oliver St. 

CHICACO: 1615 S. Lumber St. 





CARRIERS’ CLAIM PREVENTION 
(Continued from page 73) 


boards at all terminals,” said Mr. Wag- 
ner. “We approve of these posters, and 
wish they were issued even more fre- 
quently.” 

Olson’s claim prevention work in Chi- 
cago hinges specifically on interline 
freight. Two hundred connecting line 
trucks deliver freight daily at the Chi- 
cago terminal. Responsibility for over- 
seeing the reception of this large volume 
of freight has been centered on one man, 
a receiving clerk who is on the dock 
regularly. His duty is to instruct the 
checkers, to help analyze claim trends, 
and to take indicated counter measures. 

“Some shippers fail to realize that 
carriers have a special protection prob- 
lem,” said Mr. Wagner. “The owner of 
a factory can, at the end of the day, 
close his plant and lock the gate. We 
operate 24 hours a day. We receive 
freight at all hours. At times, as many 
as 25 checkers will be on duty. Our 
checkers, we believe, are now checking 
freight as well as is humanly possible. 
On porcelain-covered pieces, for instance, 
they know how to inspect the corners, 





Possibility of damage to merchandise freight is 


virtually eliminated through the use of special 

folding metal racks, installed in the large box 

cars now used by the Pennsylvania Railroad in 

its expedited merchandise freight service. Use of 
the folding racks is shown above. 


to check for scratches, to estimate the 
packing. If liquid shipments come 
through in freezing weather, they in- 
spect the cartons for damage from cold, 
and so on. 

“We don’t like to see a connecting 
line put an exception on our bill of lad- 
ing that isn’t fair, nor do we do it to 
others. Our drivers are instructed not 
to deliver freight if the connecting line 
insists on noting an exception. 

“Until we can find the trouble, we 
notify the shipper and ask permission 
to change the routing. Sometimes the 
shipment must be held several days for 
a reply, which means delay and addi- 
tional correspondence. 

“Some carriers are too free with their 
exceptions, it seems to me. When we 
get freight that is packaged properly 
from a connecting line, we accept it. 
Supposing two cartons are open. All 
our men are supplied with tape. We will 
mark the connecting line bill, “Two car-~- 
tons received open,’ and retape the car- 
tons. 

“If the shipment happens to be shoes, 
for instance, the connecting line driver 
and our checker will count the shoes 
in the open carton. Say nine pairs are 
counted. That will be marked on the 
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biil. In that way, we are in the clear; 
the shipment is not delayed. The con- 
necting line is responsible if more than 
nine pairs of shoes were originally packed 
in the carton. 

“There are a few special types of 
freight which we will turn down for 
damage, in the interests of the shipper 
and receiver. Say a connecting line de- 
livers 10 batteries to us destined for 
Green Bay, and one of the batteries is 
cracked. We know the consignee cannot 
repair the cracked battery. Why ship it 
to Green Bay when we know it will only 
be returned? If the connecting line 
urges us to ship it anyway, we will, of 
course. The same thing with sinks, 
closet bowls and bathtubs which are ob- 
viously damaged. 

“We cater to our customers. We con- 
sider connecting lines our customers. 
There are dozens of motor carriers in 
Chicago who feel as we do. 

“It’s not the office of the connecting 
line that gives you trouble, as a rule, 
it’s the dock foremen or the checkers. 
We always get better cooperation by 
calling the office. Our drivers never 
argue with a connecting line or a con- 
signee. If any short, over, or damage 
is observed, our drivers must call in. 

“In checking freight, we never use the 
bill of lading, but use our own special 
form, a driver’s pickup report. This 
simple form lists every shipment, by 
shipper’s name, consignee and destina- 
tion, number of pieces and weight. 

“Each morning we go through these 
pickup reports. Sheets with exceptions 
noted are pulled out and worked on 
immediately while the situation is still 
fresh. Often we’ll find one over and one 
short from the same shipper. Perhaps 
he has mis-stenciled his shipments. We 
teletype our terminals and instruct them 
to be doubly careful to get an accurate 
count on such shipments. 

“We believe in working wholeheartedly 
with the shipper and consignee, not one 
week later, but immediately. 

“A company can clear a lot of claims, 
or shortages, by having accurate records 
available. All our O. S. & D. reports are 
automatically followed uy, whether with 
a connecting line or a shipper.” 

Mr. Wagner believes that many car- 
riers make their O. S. & D. personnel 
go through too much red tape, and re- 
fuse them sufficient authcrity. 

Olson’s builds up a file on every driver, 
a sure way to discover habitual errors 
which can then be corrected, or the 
driver can be replaced. 

Just as errors on drivers and dockmen 
are followed up, so are clerical errors. 

“A manifest clerk, by misbilling, can 
cause just as costly freight claims as can 
a checker who is careless about the 
count on his freight,” believes Mr. 
Wagner. 

“Oh, we pay our share of claims,” he 
concluded. “We don’t know a single 
reputable shipper who would ship his 
goods in any but perfect condition. Why 
in the world would he? If the damage 
is done on our line, we pay the claim. 

“With overages, we don’t wait to hear 
from the connecting line; we phone that 
line. The fewer shipments we hold, the 
less chance is there of a mix-up. A lit- 
tle though given to a piece of overage 
freight will always give you a clue as to 
where it belongs. The destination will 
give you a good idea of what connecting 
line gave the shipment to you. Often 
this overage will be a clue to a subse- 
quent shortage. Speed is of the essence 
in handling O.S. & D.’s.” 
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"They’re highballin’ all the time since the B and M extended its 
Centralized Traffic Control!” 


To you the Boston and Maine’s expansion of Centralized Traffic 
Control means faster schedules, elimination of delays enroute, and 
prompter delivery and arrival of freight shipments in Northern New 
England. Freights —- most of them diesel powered — rarely have to 
spend valuable time on sidings now that all of the major divisions of 
the Boston and Maine are benefiting from the modern efficiencies of 
Centralized Traffic Control. To freight shippers — whatever your 
freight may be, in any kind of weather — 

that means time and dollars saved. Your 

shipments will get “highball service’’— when 

you specify Boston and Maine. 


On time or quicker ...in good condition or better! Th 


Boston and Maine Railroad Seri 


. 
General Offices, 150 Causeway St., Boston 14, Mass. + CA 7-6000 MINUTE MAN SERVICE” 


PASSENGER AND FREIGHT OFFICES 


BUFFALO 3, N. Y. DETROIT 2, MICH. PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. 
301 Lehigh Valley Term. (Wash. 0476.) 5-216 G.M. Building. (TR 5-5520.) 983 Broad St. Sta. Bldg. (RI 6-7037.) 
CARIBOU, ME. MEMPHIS 3, TENN. PITTSBURGH 19, PA. 
Mitton Block. (Caribou 7621.) 502 Cotton Exc. Bldg. (5-4064.) 2804 Koppers Bldg. (AT 1-3596.) 
CHICAGO 4, ILL. MONTPELIER, VT. ST. LOUIS 1, MO. 
931-934 Utilities Bldg. (Harrison 7-0672.) ¢# 7 Main St. (Tel. 1010.) 1945 R. R. Exchange Bldg. (Che. 4534.) 
CLEVELAND 13, OHIO NEW YORK CITY 17 SAN FRANCISCO 5, CAL. 
1135 Tower Bldg. (Main 5757.) 1565 and 1566, 230 Park Ave. 298 Monadnock Bldg. (Garfield 4215.) 
(Passr. Mur. Hill 6-7743 
Frt. Mur. Hill 6-7740-1-2.) 
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BUILDS GOOD WILL 
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The trucking industry knows that the way 
to build business for itself is to use every 
method to keep its shippers’ goods safe... 
Careful handling—careful loading and 
unloading—safety and courtesy on the highway 
to protect goods in transit—all are part of 
the trucking industry’s program to deliver 
the goods in perfect condition. 





SEAL SECURELY 


Jin carton 
Staples or 
likes glu 










Your own shipping department can 
help to cut losses and damages 

even more. These 4 proved suggestions, 
followed by your shipping men, will 
help your goods reach customers in 
“factory” condition. 


rut AMERICAN TRUCKING invustey ( 


AMERICAN TRUCKING ASSOCIATIONS, WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


CHECK and DOUBLE CHECK 
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PB ERFECT SHIPPING MONTH, ob- 
served in April of each year, affords a 
natural opportunity for stock taking so 
far as our past accomplishments toward 
the elimination of freight loss and 
damage are concerned, and planning for 
intensification of. this work for the 
future. 

- In the highway transportation field, 
the Freight Claim Council of the Amer- 
ican Trucking Associations, Inc., ever 
since its organization, has been deeply 
concerned with the freight claim prob- 
lem. As one who has been in close touch 
with the council’s activities, I propose 
here, first, to consider the achievements 
in the past twelve months, and then take 
a look at the objectives it has set for 
itself for the coming year. 


We believe that the most important 
advance by our industry is the continu- 
ing reduction in the claim ratio of car- 
riers reporting to the Freight Claim 
Council. This ratio has been dropping 
from year to year, which is an indication 
of constant efforts by carriers to bring 
about reductions in claim payments and 
ample evidence that their efforts are 
bearing fruit. We consider this as proof 
that progress is being made in claim 
prevention, despite the increasing num- 
ber of small shipments being handled. 
No doubt, the most important phase in 
this program of claim prevention is a 





Claim Record Improvement 


By WILLIAM P. DOWNEY 


Traffic Manager and Claim Agent 
Eastern Motor Dispatch 


good O. S. & D. (overs, shorts and 
damage) program. The increasing recog- 
nition our industry is giving to the 
prompt, efficient handling of O. S. & D.’s 
has done much to further claim preven- 
tion. We note with considerable interest 
the fact that an increasing number of 
motor carriers have leased teletype wires 
serving all terminals and that O.S. & D.’s 
are handled daily between terminals and 
general offices. We recognize that such 
prompt efforts made to clean up the 
Oo. S. & D.’s are helping achieve the 
maximum effect. 


Claim Council Membership Grows 


Another matter of considerable interest 
is the continued growth in the member- 
ship of the Freight Claim Council. A 
few years ago, when I was appointed 
chairman of the membership committee, 
the total membership was approximately 
800. Since then, the membership has in- 
creased steadily, especially in the past 
two years, with the able assistance of 
Secretary John M. Miller aided by the 
officers and regional chairmen, until 


Joint Meetings of Freight Claim Council of 


Trucker- Shipper 













A.T.A. with Shippers’ Representatives at 
Regular Intervals Lies at the Heart of 
Impressive Record in Claim Improvement. 
Program for the Future Based on 
Continuation and Intensification of 


That Mutual Understanding. 


Cooperation Brings 


today the membership exceeds 1,500. To- 
day we can look with considerable 
amount of pride on the sustained growth 
of the council. The public can be assured 
that one of our principal aims will be to 
continue the efforts to enroll every eligi- 
ble motor carrier in the country. 


In the year just past another series 
of posters was made available by the 
Freight Claim Council, and a wide dis- 
tribution made among members. 


There have been two joint meetings 
of shippers and carriers since the April 
Perfect Shipping Month of 1949. The 
first was at Columbus, Ohio, in May, 
1949; the second in New Orleans, in No- 
vember, 1949. At both meetings the atti- 
tude of the shippers seemed to be one 
of observation. We believe this attitude 
was based on the fact that the com- 
plaints offered were of a relatively minor 
nature. We realize that there are bound 
to be complaints, but we notice, with 
some degree of satisfaction, that the 
number of complaints, as well as the 
degree of dissatisfaction, has consistently 
declined. 


As to our plans for 1950, we are of the 
opinion that now is the opportune time 
to launch a vigorous campaign of claim 
prevention. This effort on the part of the 
Freight Claim Council will have two 
phases: The first will consist of a freight 
loss and damage prevention contest 
among the carriers, which will cover the 
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the receiving public. I know that my 
associates in the: Freight Claim Council 
feel as strongly as I do that only by de- 
veloping cooperation and understanding 
with the shipping public can outstand- 
ing gains in claim prevention be realized. 
That is the basis for our inauguration of 
the carrier-shipper handling of the claim 
prevention problem. 

We intend to follow through on this 
program at our regional and national 
meetings in 1950. As Tom O'Neill, chair- 
man of the Freight Claim Council, has 
said, we are only human beings and all 
make mistakes. If we can have an un- 
derstanding on that point among the 
parties and begin to help each other, we 
know that then we can start to make real 
progress toward prevention of this large 


WILLIAM P. DOWNEY 


Perhaps the success of William P. 
Downey, author of the accompanying 
article, in combating freight loss and 
damage claim is due, in part, to his 
teaching and athletic background. 
Born in Columbus, Ohio, he has lived 
there all his life, receiving his edu- 
cation there, and his degree from 
Ohio State University. He also taught 








in the Columbus high schools, and 
sold athletic equipment there and in 
central Ohio, before embarking on a 
career in highway transportation. He 


has worked as a truck driver, in local cartage, in household goods moving, and 


in over-the-road service. 


ago, and is now its traffic manager and claim agent. 


He joined Eastern Motor Dispatch, Inc., fifteen years 


He was instrumental 


in organizing the Freight Claim Council of the American Trucking Associations, 
Inc., and is presently serving as its first vice-chairman. He is a member of the 
National Traffic Committee of the American Trucking Associations, Inc., and is 
serving his sixth term as president of the Columbus Motor Freight Club. 


calendar year of 1950. Rules for this con- 
test have been promulgated and entry 
blanks have been distributed among the 
carriers. Secretary Miller reports that 
entries have been received from a large 
number of carriers and he predicts great 
general interest in this contest. It will 
certainly be of considerable importance 
in persuading carriers to take necessary 
steps to carry on a comprehensive over- 
all claim prevention program. The con- 
test will give further impetus to con- 
tinued efforts to improve present 
progress programs. It will not only give 
recognition to, and consider the merits 
of carrier programs but will also analyze 
the effectiveness of those programs. The 
top awards for outstanding leadership in 
prevention of freight claim loss or 
damage will be highly desirable to any 
carrier. Needless to say, competition will 
be keen, since the winners will be recog- 
nized as national leaders in this field. 
Carriers entering the contest and meet- 
ing the requirements will receive a cer- 
tificate of merit which, in effect, will 
show that they have an approved pro- 
gram of claim prevention. 

Another phase of this program will be 
launched at a joint meeting of carriers 
and shippers at the coming sessions of 
the Freight Claim Council, set for San 
Francisco, March 28, 29 and 30. The 
members of the council realize that their 
efforts in claim prevention cover only one 
phase of prevention. As an early poster 
of the Freight Claim Council pointed 
out, perfect shipping depends upon team~ 
work among the three parties to the 
transaction—the shipper, the carrier and 
the receiver. Inasmuch as shippers and 
receivers are synonymous for all practi- 
cal purposes, we believe that carrier 
meetings with shippers to consider the 
subject of claim prevention will foster 
down-to-earth teamwork methods of 


claim prevention which we hope will set 
a new pattern in this field. 


Sound Films and Mailing Pieces 


Another matter of considerable impor-. 
tance is the announcement that the 
council will release a sound film in April 
dealing with claim prevention. We hope 
this film will be completed in time for 
use during the entire 1950 Perfect Ship- 
ping Month campaign. In fact, we are 
aiming toward the premier showing at 
the carrier-shipper meeting in San 
Francisco. 

In addition, Secretary Miller is work- 
ing on several mailing pieces, which the 
writer has been privileged to see. Each 
of these deals with one or more phase 
of the claim prevention problem. They 
will, I am sure, be received enthusiasti- 
cally by highway operators and shippers 
alike. One entitled “How To.Pack It” 
should have many editions. Look for your 
copy in April. 

National O. S. & D. System Planned 

At the meeting with shippers in New 
Orleans, S. E. Kantowicz, of Chicago, 
who represented the Chain Store Traffic 
League, requested a national set-up on 
the clearance of over and short freight. 
The council will consider this problem at 
its San Francisco meeting and it is hoped 
that we may soon make this service 
available. There are a number of areas 
in each of which there is regional report- 
ing service, but there are still several 
areas without such service on which a 
considerable amount of work must be 
done in order to bring about the result 
desired by the organization represented 
by Mr. Kantowicz. 

A Look into the Future 

In looking toward the future, we are 
planning for great gains, in the preven- 
tion of loss and damage to shipments of 
freight. We believe the only way progress 
can be made is through greatly increased 
cooperation among carriers, shippers and 


economic loss. We realize the fundamen- 
tals of claim prevention have been pro- 
mulgated many times. There is little 
new in that field. It is up to the human 
element to make the gain. If, in the 
course of the 1950 Perfect Shipping 
Month campaign, we are able to start 
the development of a zealous attitude 
on the part of carriers and shippers alike: 
toward claim prevention, the benefits ac- 
cruing the shipping public and industry 
will be tremendous. A vast, fertile field 
for gains resulting from the application 
of such zealous efforts lies ahead. 


Adequate protection to commodities by 
the package must receive more attention; 
and engineers must give their best to the 
development of finished packages. There 
must be a fuller realization by all con- 
cerned that the commodity must be 
transported. Shippers sometimes fail to 
realize that their commodity, as they 
have it packed for shipment, must mix 
with all kinds of packages in its trip from 
the shipper’s door to the consignee’s re- 
ceiving platform. Not only the package 
must be well constructed, in order to af- 
ford proper protection to the commodity, 
but the commodity itself must be of suf- 
ficient strength to withstand the hazards 
of transportation. 


To Attack Concealed Damages 


We notice with considerable anxiety 
the mounting percentage of concealed 
damage and loss claims. The council in- 
tends to get into that problem more 
vigorously and to attempt to expose more 
fully the causes of concealed damage, 
and to proceed from there. Concealed 
damage claims and other claims can pe 
reduced if there can be enlisted the 
whole-hearted support and zealous ef- 
forts on the part of the multitude of 
carrier and shipper personnel in combat- 
pe damage—today, tomorrow and every 

ay. 

Shippers may be assured of the con- 
tinuous efforts of the Freight Claim 
Council of the American Trucking Asso- 
ciations, and _ its officers, regional chair- 
men, members of its general committee, 
and the carriers, in the fight against 
claims. The total of claims paid tells 
only half the story of freight loss and 
damage waste. The hidden cost of claim 
processing and handling, costs of O.S. & 
D. personnel and facilities, as well as in- 
tangible costs, add an amount equal to 
the claim payments, in many Cases. 

The progress we make in the future 
will be based on our success in obtaining 
increasing cooperation from those using 
our services to help us form an army to 
combat the claim menace. We hope that 
we may continue to rely on their aid in 
this never ending battle. 
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This 145-horsepower Series F-7 Ford Truck has a Gross Train Weight rating of 35,000 Ibs. 


“We are hauling 12'4 tons with more speed 


and at less expense’ 


We are delighted with the performance and 
handling of our 145-h.p. Series F-7 Ford Truck,” 
reports H. G. Maxwell, Jr., of the Goldsboro 
Milling Co. 

“We are hauling a payload of 12% tons with more 
speed, more ease of operation, and at less expense 
than with any other truck we ever owned. 


“Some of our other equipment cost us twice as 
much as our Ford, but gives no better performance. 
We believe that Ford Trucks are the solution to the 
problem of lowest delivery cost per mile.” 


In any line of business, Ford Trucks do more per 
dollar! They go easy on expense for gas, oil and 
repairs. They’re strong on work output. Ford 
Trucks are built with big reserves of strength and 
power to handle big loads at low cost. 


@ Let your Ford Dealer show you which one of over 
175 models is the one right truck for your job. 


Ford Trucks Cost Less Because = 


FORD TRUCKS LAST LONGER 


—SAYS H. G. MAXWELL, Jr. 


GOLDSBORO MILLING CO., GOLDSBORO, N. C. 


HERE’S WHY AMERICA’S 
NO. 1 TRUCK VALUE WILL DO 
MORE PER DOLLAR FOR YOU! 


® SAVE GAS with Ford Loadomatic Ignition 
and High Turbulence combustion cham- 
bers. 


® SAVE OIL with Ford Flightlight aluminum 
alloy pistons. 


© SAVE WEAR with pressure lubricated main 
and crankpin bearings, Double Channel 
frame, extra heavy duty axles, big 
brakes (up to 16-in. x 5-in.). 


@®sSAVE ON REPAIRS with demountable 
brake drums, brake inspection hole, 
engine-top setting of accessories, plus 
nationwide service from over 6,400 
Ford Dealers. 


®@SAVE TIME with Ford reliability and per- 
formance. Up to 145 horsepower. Only 
Ford gives you a choice of V-8 or Six! 


Using latest registration data on 6,106,000 trucks, life insurance experts prove Ford Trucks last longer! 













If you import or export, remember this: you can’t compare 


sea and air shipping costs by weight rates alone! 


@ Crating is seldom necessary when you 
ship by Clipper Cargo. 

© Shipping weights are less, because you 
use lighter packing. 

@ Lower insurance costs: goods are in 
transit so briefly. 


@ Inventory and warehouse costs can be 
drastically reduced. 

@ Rates go down as weights go up. 

@ Working capital works harder because 
payment is much quicker. 

@ Documentation time is cut. One Air 
Waybill covers shipment from origin 
to destination. ; 

@ Goods arrive when needed ... while the 
market is strongest. Clipper Cargo flies 
you ahead of competition, builds cus- 
tomer good will. 


@ C.0.D. and collect services eliminate 
many expenses. Available to many 
countries. 

®@ Damage and pilferage losses are greatly 
reduced. 


Pan American carries more overseas cargo 
than any other scheduled airline. Get in 
touch with your Clipper Cargo Agent or 
Pan American. *Trade Mark, Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


FREE ANALYSIS COMPARES YOUR 
SHIPPING COSTS BY SEA AND AIR! 


Let a Clipper Cargo expert analyze 
your costs in sending a typical ship- 


ment overseas. He will compare the 
sea and air rates for each shipping 
charge. The comparisons may surprise 
you! No obligation whatever. Just call 
your local Pan American office. 





Only Pan American offers the advantages of 


CLIPPER CARGO 


TRAFFIC WORLD 


“| save at least 10 ways when | ship 
by Clipper Cargo!” 
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Exporters Also Aim 


at Perfect Shipping 


Normat HANDLING conditions place 
a great strain on packages. It is the 
shipper’s responsibility to provide good 
packaging. An understanding of what 
takes places while his goods are in transit 
will help the shipper in planning his 
packages. This is particularly true in 
export shipping, which undergoes special 
hazards. It should be remembered that, 
at piers, all types packages and commod- 
ities are usually handled without special 
knowledge of the particular shipments. 
When a ship is loading everything must 
be done to expedite the work. Special at- 
tention cannot be accorded to particular 
points of strength or weakness of indi- 
vidual packages. 


At New York most cargo arrives at the 
piers by motor truck. It is the responsi- 
bility of the shipper or his agent to have 
the truck unloaded. The consignment is 
not “received” until it is actually set 
down on the pier. Damage is most likely 
to occur at this point. Containers, though 
they may not fail completely, are some- 
times loosened and weakened so that 
they become easy victims at later han- 
dlings. 

Usually the driver of the truck is the 
only unloader at the pier. With small, 
light packages he will normally get down. 
lift the containers from the truck and 
carry them to the point of storage. With 
most export packages, however, this is 
difficult if not impossible. If the package 
weighs 200 pounds or more, the best he 
can do is to attempt to guide the drop 
from the tailboard of the truck. Should 
it land squarely on its end there will be 
slight loosening—the opposite end may 
be forced inWard. Should it land a little 
off-square the ends may be badly 


Packaging Committee of the Maritime Association 


of the Port of New York Embarks on Comprehensive 


Survey of Effect of Ship Loading Operations on 


Freight Loss and Damage, Initial Report Discloses 


the Nature of the Problem, and Progress of 


Materials Handling at New York Piers 


By FRANK W. GREEN 


Packaging Consultant 


loosened and weakened. This is normal; 
yet it is not fair to blame the truck 
driver, because he has no alternative. 

Some trucks are equipped with rails or 
planks to be used in sliding boxes to the 
deck of the pier. Some drivers are clever 
at controlling the boxes by use of ropes 
hooked over the frame members of the 
truck body. A very few trucks are 
equipped with elevator tailboards. Greater 
use of special equipment by the truck 
delivering to the piers would improve 
safety in this respect., 

Some New York piers have bulkheads 
where several trucks may unload simul- 
taneously at tailboard height, but even 
at those piers, many trucks must unload 
directly to the pier deck. 


The Problem of Large Containers 


Very large containers are unloaded di- 
rectly to the pier. For this purpose un- 
loaders are available at extra charge to 
the shipper. Where it is practicable, un- 
loaders use fork trucks. Large open and 
sheathed crates—especially when an 
enclosed truck is used—are unloaded 
with a mobile crane equipped with dog 
hooks or grips, which lift the cargo out 
of the truck and onto the fork trucks 
or to the pier. These dog hooks put a ter- 
rific strain on the containers. Dog hooks 
are normally vlaced on top of the con- 
tainers; and the total weight of the 
package places a great strain on the top 
structure of the crate. 

It would help matters if the shipper 
could visualize the problems of unload- 
ing at piers and try to plan his packag- 
ing accordingly. 

Pallets are used to a greater or lesser 
degree at all piers. Their use is universal 


for handling small packages; some piers 
use pallets for most packages; a few use 
pallets for all packages, even boxed au- 
tomobiles. At New York, cargo placed on 
pallets is stored, moved and brought over 
the side into the hold on the same pallets. 
In other words, once unloaded from the 
truck and a safe pallet load formed, the 
shipment will remain as a pallet load 
until it reaches the hold of the vessel, 
where the draft (as it is called at that 
point) is broken up by the stevedores and 
placed in stowage. 

On the pier the pallet loads are stacked 
and moved by fork trucks or by mobile 
cranes using slings and spreaders. At a 
busy pier, with two or more ships loading, 
the truck aisle is very busy with motor 
trucks, forks and mobile cranes, all 
loaded with cargo, going in both direc- 
tions and giving the appearance of Main 
Street traffic on a busy Saturday night. 
The pallets are carried in this way for 
longer distances than is normal in an 
industrial plant or warehouse. This is 
because it is not always possible to store 
the cargo on the pier near the location of 
the hold into which it will be stowed. 
Cargo may have to be moved from the 
storage areas at one end of the pier, or 
from a wing or bulkhead area, or even 
from the depot area to shipside at the 
other end of the pier. In spite of the 
fact that pier floors are often rough and 
the fork and crane drivers travel at good 
speeds, packages seldom are dropped. 


Fork Trucks Important 


When large boxes or crates of ma- 
chinery, boxed automobiles or similar 
items are to be moved, fork trucks or 
mobile cranes with dog hooks are used. 
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The fork trucks approach from the side 
with the forks near the floor. The forks 
used as chisels are worked under the 
containers at about the center and the 
load then lifted. Around piers, fork trucks 
are generally called “chisel trucks.” 


If the space between bottom skids or 
sills of the pallet is too great the ends 
of the forks will break through its floor 
boards because of .the heavy weight of 
the load. The fork-truck driver can not 
foresee this condition. Sometimes a fork 
truck approaches a skidded crate from 
the end. If the header has not been 
bolted to the skids, the entire end may 
be ripped out. 


When handled by mobile cranes, dog 
hooks are set at the top near one end. 
The crate is lifted at that end with re- 
sultant strain to the framing. The other 
end is usually allowed to drag for better 
control. It would be impossible to travel 
safely with a large crate swinging from 
hooks at the end of the crane. 


The cargo is set down in a doorway at 
shipside and lifted over the side and into 
the ship’s hold in slings by ships’ gear. 
Special gear is used for unboxed auto- 
mobiles, canvas slings may be used for 
bags, and other special gear is employed 
for steel] drums. The cargo is placed in 
the hold as near as possible to the 
stowage location. From there it is moved 
by stevedores using hands and hooks. 


When the shipment consists of a large 
number of cartons or small boxes, roller 
conveyors are set up in the hold to move 
the packages from the drafts to the 
actual point of stowage. This method of 
handling is almost invariably used when 
the cargo is stowed in lockers or 
refrigerators. Heavy cargo, such as 
sheathed crates, is dragged into the 
wings by the power of the ship’s winches, 
using blocks on the ship’s side and slings 
or hooks on the containers. Because 
rollers are used as sparingly as possible 
on rough decking, this places a serious 
strain on the packages. Average boxes, 
however, cannot be dragged or carried 
and must be rolled end over end. 

Modern materials handling equipment 
is used extensively (but not exclusively) 
at loading posts in this country, but the 
loading is only the first operation in 
export shipping. These handlings are 
only the first test. Most foreign ports do 
not have the special equipment, nor the 
trained workers. More handlings are in- 
volved and many of them without equip- 
ment. When ships are unloaded into surf 
boats or lighters in open roadsteads or 
when anchored off tropical beaches these 
problems are multiplied. 


The Work of the Committee 


The observations I have set down here 
are the result of personal study made, in 
part, in the course of work I was privi- 
leged to do as engineer for the packag- 
ing committee of the Maritime Associa- 
tion of the Port of New York in the 
preparation of its New York surveys. 
which constitute Part I of its report. A 
report covering the foreign aspects of the 
problem is now under preparation. 

A summary of the first part of the re- 
port has been made public by the com- 
mittee. It deals with the condition of 
shipments in various types of containers 
before and during the loading into test 
vessels. It contains answers to several 
questions about packaging and handling 
of export shipments. 

The committee’s survey included out- 
bound cargoes for ten vessels of nineteen 

























FRANK W. GREEN 


Frank W. Green, whose observations 
are contained in the accompanying 
article, conducts a packaging consult- 
ing service from his headquarters at 
Springfield, Mass. The Packaging 
Committee of the Maritime Association 
of the Port of New York, a summary 
of the first report of which constitutes 
the greater portion of the article, 
selected him as consulting engineer 
and much of his time in recent months 
has been spent in study and survey 
preparatory to the compilation of the 
report. 


Mr. Green’s career, before World 
War Il, was in industrial engineering. 
After work with a number of other 
organizations, he served as packaging 
and packing specialist for Bird & Son, 
East Walpole, Mass., before his ap- 
pointment as chief of the packaging 
branch of the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation and a member of the Joint 
Army-Navy Packaging Committee. 
After the war, he set up his consulting 
offices. 


More recently, Mr. Green has been 
selected to be chairman of the Na- 
tional Protective Packaging competi- 
tion conducted annually by the Society 
of Industrial Packaging and Materials 
Handling Engineers. 





companies under seven flags, plying 
eleven trade routes to all parts of the 
world. 


One observation of the committee was 
that “poorly packed shipments included 
every type of container and practically 
every American product commonly ex- 
ported.” However, it added, each of the 
different types of containers involved in 
unsatisfactorily packed export shipments 
would probably be satisfactory under nor- 
mal conditions “if fabricated and used in 
accordance with good practice.” It said 
many packages were damaged when ob- 
served at the piers. 


The committee to study export packag- 
ing at New York was appointed by the 
Maritime Association, after a meeting in 
February, 1949, to determine and to 
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recommend action that could be taken 
to solve the deficiencies that were known 
to exist in the methods of packaging 
shipments for export. Represented on 
the committee were three groups: The 
shippers, who wanted delivery of their 
goods, service of their accounts, better 
outturns and lower marine insurance 
rates; the underwriters, who were inter- 
ested in, among other things, the reduc- 
tion of all preventable losses and the 
giving of help to shippers and carriers 
toward better outturns with fewer 
claims; and the steamship lines, whose 
officers sought to improve service, to in- 
crease volume through better outturns 
and to reduce claims. Those groups were 
= on the committee as fol- 
ows: 


Shippers: Charles N. Bellm, president, 
Aeon International Corporation; John 
E. Farese, traffic manager, Sterling 
Products International, Inc., and Wil- 
liam H. Lukens, vice president, R. M. 
Hollingshead Corporation. 

Underwriters: Harold Jackson, presi- 
dent, Wm. H. McGee & Co., Inc.; R. 
Bruce Miller, marine secretary, Insur- 
ance Co. of North America, and W. 
Irving Plitt, vice president, Atlantic Mu- 
tual Insurance Co. 


Steamship companies: Willis Jackson, 
assistant general freight traffic man- 
ager, United States Lines Co.; James B. 
Young, vice president, Barber Steam- 
ship Lines, Inc., and A. A. Alexander, vice 
president, American President Lines. 

Mr. Young, of the Barber Steamship 
Lines, is chairman of the committee, 
and Eugene A. Werckle, assistant gen- 
eral manager of the Maritime Associa- 
tion of the Port of New York, is the 
committee’s secretary. 


Questions Presented 


Among the questions the committee 
had before it when it undertook the 
export packaging survey were the fol- 
lowing: 

How good or bad is American export 
Packing? Where there is loss or damage, 
is it just a problem of packing, or is it 
handling? Does breakage happen here 
or overseas? What are the world port 
and handling conditions? Can the 
problems be defined? How can they be 
solved? Would the claim reductions and 
other gains offset the cost of better pack- 
aging? What would it cost? 

“The commodity groups with the 
highest number of insufficiently packed 
shipments,” the committee reported, 
“were: Glassware and empty bottles; 
textiles (piece goods and finished prod- 
ucts); automobile parts; food; kitchen- 
ware; toys; household appliances; plas- 
tics; chinaware; agricultural equipment; 
furniture; packaging materials, and cos- 
metics. 


Poor Packing—and Claims 

“While many poorly packed shipments 
were to be found in each of these groups, 
there were also some that were well 
Packed. On the other hand, there were 
some commodity groups with a lesser 
number of poorly packed shipments but 
without any well packed shipments. The 
above list was prepared from the pier 
surveys without reference to other in- 
formation. A later check showed that 
it was almost parallel to the claims- 
paid experience. 

“When reviewed by container types it 
is necessary to consider the figures in 
relation to the total number of ship- 
ments in each type of container, On this 
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ALL ‘Ss CLEAR! Past the horizon stretch 225,000 miles 


of railroad track, linking every market in the nation to oil wells, 

orchards, stockyards, creameries...the fresh foods of the farm lands. 
Over this mileage rolls the real wealth of America, protected by 
transportation equipment, experience and competence second to none 
in the world. Important in this picture are the tank cars and refrigerator 
cars rented to industry, agriculture and railroads by North American 
and North Western. This equipment is specialized, scientifically designed 
for shipping specific products— petroleum, chemicals, wine, butter, 

eggs, fruit, frozen foods. It is managed by men who understand 

transportation problems peculiar to these products...and who are experienced 


through forty years of solving special problems for leading shippers. 


NORTH AMERICAN CAR CORPORATION 
NORTH WESTERN REFRIGERATOR LINE COMPANY 


A NATION-WIDE ORGANIZATION WITH BRANCH OFFICES IN IMPORTANT MARKET CENTERS 


231 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET * CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 


739 Pillsbury Avenue, St. Paul 4, Minn. Shell Building, St. Louis 3, Mo. 


Republic Bank Bidg., Dallas 1, Texas 
60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


341 Kennedy Bldg, Tulsa 3, Okla. 681 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 
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BUSY DAY finds truck, rail and steamship traffic moving congestion-free at te 
Port of Boston. Photo shows Fish Pier (left) and Commonwealth No. 5 e? 
(right) approached from highway (1) by viaduct (2) and port road (3). re 
Streamlined, “straight-line” traffic layout is just one reason why you save days ty 
by shipping via Boston! n 


YOU MUST SHIP VIA BOSTON! a 


It 

tc 

Average Shipper via Boston SAVES: ‘ 
¢ 1 DAY SAILING TIME (and more) to many world ports; . 
Boston is 169 miles nearer Bordeaux than New York, 458 u 
miles nearer Buenos Aires than New Orleans. 7 

t 

© 1 DAY FREIGHT TRANSFER TIME because freight is 
transferred direct from freight car or truck to ship . . . no p 
time-consuming lighterage! - 

® 1 DAY WAITING TIME to approach pier; no congestion — , 
cargo placed at shipside often within 3 hours after arrival is 


SHIP ano SAVE in Boston! 


THE 
STRAIGHT-LINE Yes, the average shipper via Boston saves 3 big days ... PLUS 
. . . “hidden” costs of breakage due to double handling, re- 


cooperage, damage claim nuisance . . . customer goodwill! 


WRITE for free analysis of your present shipping costs. 


PORT of BOSTON AUTHORITY 





PORT of BOSTON 


Commonwealth Pier 5 Boston 10, Mass. 
17 Battery Place 1703 K St., N. W., 7 South Dearborn St. 
Room 2627, New York 4, N. Y. Washington 5, D.C. Suite 1202, Chicago, Ill. y 
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corrected basis the containers can be 
listed as follows, starting from the 
poorest: 


“Cleated plywood boxes (usually sec- 
ond hand and overloaded); open crates; 
corrugated (usually with poor closures, 
poor interiors and no straps); sheathed 
crates (horizontal sheathing or poor 
framing); wirebound boxes (second hand 
or of improper size); bundles; nailed 
wood boxes, and solid fibre cartons (poor 
closures). 


“Actually each of the above types of 
containers would probably be satisfac- 
tory under normal conditions if fabri- 
cated and used in accordance with good 
practice. 


Discussion of Containers 


“The following comments are based 
upon observations of cargo during the 
New York surveys only: 

“Nailed wood boxes: When properly 
used, wooden boxes do everything that 
should be expected. Poor wood (large 
knots, poor grain and green lumber), 
light or improperly applied straps or in- 
correct use of the right nails can spell 
failure. Long spans must be supported 
and the boxes must fit the load. Except 
for boxes of special design they should 
not exceed 800 pounds. The best boxes 
are limited to 300 pounds gross weight 
or less. Straps, especially stapled, are 
preferable to thicker lumber. 


“Corrugated cartons: Corrugated car- 
tons can make reasonably satisfactory 
export containers if properly used. They 
require much greater care than any other 
type of container. The principal weak- 
ness observed was poor closures. The 
second weakness was lack of stacking 
strength due to weak cartons, poor 
closures or inadequate interior packaging. 
It was observed that 200 pound test car- 
tons were not satisfactory. 


“Solid fibre cartons: It was observed 
that all solid fibre cartons were much 
better for export than corrugated car- 
tons. V-us containers are too seldom 
used. Exporters often use V-us in place 
of wood for light weights. Some shippers 
pack their domestic cartons in V-us con- 
tainers for export. 


“Cleated plywood boxes: Most of the 
poor shipments in plywood were in 
second hand boxes. They were over- 
loaded, improperly closed and inade- 
quately strapped—many had _. broken 


Large or small, cargo stowage is a problem of materials handling. 


Lift trucks play an important 
part in cargo handling at 
shipside in New York. Pack- 
aged goods — and sometimes 
other and heavier cargo—are 
stored, moved and put over 
the ship’s side on pallets, and 
in these operations the lift 
truck furnishes the lifting and 
moving power. he above 
picture shows a pallet load 
moving from the pier to be- 
tween-decks of the ship for 
overseas shipment. 


panels, loose nails and ripped cleats 
before reaching the pier. Quarter inch 
(and some 3/16 inch) plywood cases 
seemed satisfactory under 400 pounds if 
correctly closed and strapped. 


“Wood cleated fibre boxes: Compara- 
tively few shipments were observed in 
cleated fibre—mostly second hand. 


“Open crates: Open crates are seldom 
satisfactory. The hold down methods are 
inadequate, the wood knotty or poorly 
grained. The design is usually box type 
and too light for the contents. 

“Sheathed crates: Sill type bases leave 
the -floor boards to get loosened and 
pulled off. Skids are usually adequate— 
sometimes larger than needed. Crate 
tops are often weak and corner construc- 
tion poor. Corner posts, diagonals and 
vertical sheathing are necessary. Most 
sheathed crates looked rugged but may 
be damaged by well-intended handling 
before their weak points are appreciated. 
Marks for proper slinging are helpful 
in this connection. 

“Wirebounds: Open wirebound crates 
are often better than regular open crates 
—they are too often used for ranges, 
washers, etc. Wirebound boxes are ex- 
cellent as export containers using their 
domestic cartons as interior packages. 
They are often too large for the contents. 
The ends are the weakest part. 

“Steel drums: New drums are excellent. 
Closures must be done as prescribed. 


Here we see a diesel locomotive, 


weighing many tons, lifted by crane to the deck of an outbound vessel. 


Courtesy United States Lines 


Light drums are subject to denting and 
leakage. Second hand drums (other than 
I. ©. C.) are usually unsatisfactory. 


“Fibre drums: Fibre drums correctly 
used are satisfactory. Closures are im- 
portant. They should not be used for 
hardware, paraffin and similar items. 
Fibre drums must be kept dry. 


“Wooden barrels, casks or kegs: All 
new barrels observed were doing a good 
job—reinforcing head cleats are very 
desirable. Second hand barrels are not 
satisfactory for export. 


“Bales: Under normal circumstances 
with .reasonably good handling bales 
should carry well although hook and 
water damage can readily develop and 
pilferage is common. 


“Bundles: Straps and ties are too often 
inadequate, too loose and not properly 
closed. Skidded bundles of sheet metal 
are easily damaged. Wrappings and clos- 
ures of other bundles are very poor. 
Bundles of packed cartons are seldom 
satisfactory. 


“Paper bags: The closures, shoulders 
and seams of paper bags are often poorly 
made. Some wire closures leave ex- 
posed ends which cut the paper. Over- 
loading is also a fault. All bags are sub- 
ject to easy puncture but creped kraft 
in multi-walled bags gives good resist- 
ance. 


“Markings: A great deal of the marking 
of packages is inadequate, some confus- 
ing, some is difficult to locate and to read. 
Many shipments have too much advertis- 
ing printed on the packages. 


Pier Operations 


“During the course of the New York 
surveys many observations were made 
of the pier and stevedore operations 
which are summarized below: 


“Truck deliveries: It is estimated that 
more than half of the damage to ship- 
ments at New York is caused by poor un- 
loading of the trucks. Any carton over 
a hundred pounds and any wooden box 
over three hundred pounds will usually 
be injured during unloading. In this con- 
nection, it should be understood that the 
unloading of the truck is an obligation 
of the shipper or his agent. Accordingly, 
it is in the interest of the shipper to make 
certain that a qualified truckman is en- 
gaged and that the trucks employed are 
adequately manned to assure careful un- 
loading of the cargo and, in the case of 
heavy lifts, are properly equipped to pro- 
vide a safe unloading, as opposed to the 








This series of photographs (from top 
to bottom) illustrate some packaging 
weaknesses discovered by the com- 
mittee in the course of its investiga- 
tions. The first shows the condition 
of cartons, as received at the pier, in 
which lack of resistance to crushing 
has permitted steel strapping to loosen. 
The second shows what happens when 
cartons are not adequately supported 
by the contents or by interior packing: 
it shows the packages as they arrived 
at the pier. The third picture was taken 
in the hold of a ship; although the box 
suffered nothing beyond normal han- 
dling, split boards used in its construc- 
tion caused the end to break out. 
Finally, in the fourth picture, destruc- 
tion to cartons caused by imposition of 
heavy palletized loads is shown. 


practice of dumping cargo off the tail- 
board. 

“Storage on the Piers: Examples of 
poor storage were observed: Heavy wood- 
en boxes placed on top of corrugated car- 
tons; light cartons supporting heavier 
ones; poor palletizing with the cartons 
extending half their width over the edge 
of the platforms; cargo stacked with no 
regard to arrows and other marks; heavy 
crates on top of weak or poorly designed 
crates; short or no dunnage between 
sheathed crates and large boxes; cartons 
stacked too high; piles not straight—tip- 
ping badly; packaged cargo just dumped 
into the piles; aisles too few or too nar- 
row; poor grouping of packages and of 
commodities. 





“These irregularities in many instances 
serve only to aggravate an already bad 
job of packaging and so not in any wise 
excuse failure of the shipper to provide 
adequate packaging. In fact, adequate 
packaging, even under careless handling 
of cargo on the steamship pier, would in 
most cases withstand such treatment—or 
at least minimize the damage now caused 
by a combination of bad packaging and 
careless handling. 

“Handling to the Ships: Fork trucks of- 
ten damage sheathed crates or large boxes 
which are not stored on pallets or are 
poorly dunnaged. The longshoremen 
sometimes damage packages when break- 
ing out the piles or when preparing the 
pallet loads. Mobile cranes with dog 
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hooks are often used on the tops of hori- 
zontally sheathed crates. Cargo nets are 
occasionally used on cartons. Rope slings 
damage plywood boxes. More and better 
judgment is needed. 

“In the Hold: The stevedores generally 
exercise much greater care in the hold 
than is usually believed. The individual 
man seemed to do a good job with a dif- 
ficult situation. The main problem in 
the hold seems to be lack of equipment. 
With only their hands and their hooks 
to work with it is surprising that there 
is not a great deal more damage. The 
use of the ships’ gear to move large 
sheathed crates and boxes really tests the 
all-around strength of these packages. 
Unless the damage is spotted the instant 
it happens the packages are quickly 
turned (by the stevedores) so that the 
damaged face is down or against the car- 
go. Many times more damage happens 
during loading than is generally known. 


“Stowage: Most stowage and securing 
of cargo is well done. A better under- 
standing of the strength qualities of 
packages would result in better stowage. 


Summary of Findings 

“A surprisingly large number of ship- 
ments arrive at the piers already dam- 
aged or so poorly packed that it is not 
reasonable to expect good outturns. 
Some shippers endeavor to get the steam- 
ship companies to accept packages which 
they know the railroads would refuse. 
They seem to think that they are putting 
one over—actually the ones being fooled 
are themselves. 


“The right way is always the least ex- 
pensive. Most poor export packages could 
be good ones at the same or lower cost— 
some will cost a little more. If the pack- 
aging is well planned and well done it 
will be the least expensive way. Export 
packaging need not be expensive but it 
must be done right. 

“Shippers are not expected to do the 
whole job, however. As reported, there 
are pier and handling conditions which 
it is unreasonable to expect a package to 
withstand. 

“The extremes of packaging and han- 
dling are serious and too numerous. Poor 
outturns damage the reputation of the 
shippers and of American exporters in 
general. Proper export packing develops 
foreign trade. 


Further Committee Activities 


“Several hundred detailed outturn re- 
ports have been received on the cargo 
carried by the test vessels. A wealth of 
information has been collected and is 
now being correlated and interpreted so 
that analytical summaries and charts 
can be prepared. A public report will be 
made on this phase of the study as soon 
as it is completed. 

“It is also planned to communicate 
with as many shippers as possible whose 
packing was found to be insufficient. The 
carriers will be supplied summaries of 
reported outturns, damages and general 
conditions regarding their test ships. 

“When the program is completed the 
committee will report its findings and 
recommendations to the president of the 
Maritime Association of the Port of New 
York. These recommendations will out- 
line possible future activities in this field 
of loss and damage prevention. The es- 
tablishment of a permanent Packaging 
Bureau to render technical service to 
shippers and carriers will depend to a 
large extent on the findings of the com- 
mittee.” 


, 
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jy/WEW INSULATED FRUEHAUE 222°: 


Mounted on Your Chassis! Painted to Your Specifications: 


1052 


(freight and taxes extra) 
12-ft. straight frame with 
full-width, full-height doors 
— complete — painted and 
mounted, 


No you can buy a fully-insulated Fruehauf Van 
Body. They’re built to the same high standards as 
Fruehauf’s famous “Reefer” Trailer — yet priced as 
amazingly low as $1052. This is the price of the hand- 
some 12-ft. straight-frame model shown above. Yes, 
complete—mounted and painted—for only $1052! 


They’re all steel! Every body framework is welded 
throughout into one single, rigid unit—with nothing 
to warp, work loose, weaken or rattle. 


Look at the options! They’re yours in two popular 
basic models: Straight-frame model .. . in 12-ft., 14-ft. 
and 16-ft. lengths; and Wheelhousing model .. . in 
12-ft. and 14-ft. lengths. Fruehauf Body Doors are 
designed into—not cut into—the structure for extra ALL STEEL! FULLY INSULATED! 


strength and precision fit. Insulated construction provides complete protection 


Fast delivery! Within a few hours of the time you or gees conn. Vets eomneny eae yam ene 
3” layer of insulation is fitted in sides, ceilings and 


select your Body, your Fruehauf Branch will have doors . . ..an adequate 11/2” layer below floor. 
your new truck ready for the road. 2 BASIC MODELS 
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DIVISION, FRUEHAUF ‘TRAILER COMPANY, DETROIT lengths. 
32, MICHIGAN. ALL THESE OPTIONS 
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Protects... identifies... displays 


... dispenses... sells... cuts packaging 
costs. This is creative package A MOE & DA UCH 
engineering—package action. Applied 


to YOUR product it will give you pro- 

nounced competitive advantages— com- 

plete protection, favorable attention, 

sales stimulation. Consult 

Hinde & Dauch, Executive Offices, Visite for The 4 & D 11-Volume 
5001 Decatur St., Sandusky, Ohio. “Little Packaging Library.” 


FACTORIES AND SALES OFFICES IN: Baltimore * Buffalo * Chicago * Cleveland © Detroit * Gloucester, N. J. * Hoboken, N. J. © Kansas City, Kan. * Lenoir, N. C. © Richmond, Va. * Sandusky, Ohio 
St. Lovis * Watertown, Mass. SALES OFFICES IN: Akron © Battle Creek * Cincinnati * Columbus * Denver © Erie, Pa. © Fairfield, Conn. * Findlay, Ohio * Greensboro, N.C. © Indianapolis * Miami 
Minnegpolis * Olean, N. Y. * Omaha * Philadelphia © Pittsburgh * Reading, Pa. * Roanoke, Va. * Rochester * Toledo * Worcester, Mass. IN CANADA, HINDE & DAUCH PAPER CO. OF CANADA, LTD., 
Toronto * Montreal * Chatham * Calgary * Halifax *Hamilton * Kitchener * London © Peterborough * Quebec * Regina * St. John, N. B. * St. John's, Newfoundland © Vancouver * Winnipeg 
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The Three-Man Team 
of Perfect Packaging 


Traffic Manager, Packaging Engineer, 


Package Manufacturer—These Three, 


Working Together, Are Out to Administer a 


Sound Beating to Freight Loss and Damage. 


Advances in Materials and Manufacturing 


Processes, and the Intelligent Application of 


These Advances in Safe Shipping by the 


Packaging Engineer Have Won Respect for 


a Comparatively New Profession in the 


Ranks of Top Management. 


By C. J. CARNEY, Jr. 


Managing Director 
Society of Industrial Packaging and Material Handfing Engineers 


Te TASK OF GOOD SHIPPING— 
and therefore the responsibility for 
failures in good shipping—is shared three 
ways—by the shipper, the carrier and 
the receiver. Every comprehensive con- 
sideration of methods for reducing loss 
and damage to freight must take the 
three into consideration. The shipper 
must be enlisted in the effort by insist- 
ing that his goods are adequately packed 
to withstand normal hazards of trans-~ 
portation; the carrier, of course, has sole 
responsibility of so handling the goods 
in transit to prevent hazards beyond the 
norm for the withstanding of which the 
shipper has designed his package. Finally, 
the problem to be solved cannot even be 
defined unless the receiver accepts the 
assignment of inspecting goods on arrival 
and notifying both shipper and carrier 
of the condition of those goods and the 
cause of damage or loss, when such 
occurs, and when that cause can be de- 
termined by inspection. 


Within this threefold team, the func- 
tion of the shipper may again be de- 
picted by a triangle—the traffic mana- 
ger, the packaging engineer and the 
package and packing material supplier. 
Final responsibility for the manner in 
which the finished goods are packed for 
shipment rests, in most organizations, 
with the traffic manager. But the design 
of the package, and the assurance that, 
as designed, it is so engineered as to 


afford the necessary protection, come to 
the point of shipment from the hand and 
brain of the packaging engineer. 


And at the base of the triangle is the 
supplier, from whom either directly or 
through the purchasing department, the 
traffic manager acquires the packages, 
the packing, or the materials from which 
they are fashioned. 


The Packaging Engineer’s Function 


There are few jobs that cut so com- 
pletely across the pattern of commerce 
and industry as that of the packaging 
engineer. In this respect package engi- 
neering and traffic management are 
much alike. However, the _ similarity 
doesn’t end there. In the first place, the 
job of package engineering is one having 
responsibility for the design, specifica- 
tion, and application of protective pack- 
aging. All of this has to do with the 
movement of material. The traffic mana- 
ger, or if you prefer, the transportation 
manager, is an executive who is charged 
with the supervision of the movement of 
goods to and from the processor thereof. 
Somewhere between these two phases of 
his work comes that of the materials 
handling engineer, who is primarily con- 


cerned with the movement of materials. 


within the plant—that is, beginning with 
receipt of raw material and ending at 
the warehouse, or at the end of the pro- 
duction line. This article is concerned.: 


however, with the packaging engineer; 
let’s talk about the materials handling 
engineer some other time. 


With the tremendous impetus scientific 
product protection has received from the 
Society of Industrial Packaging and 
Materials Handling Engineers, numerous 
problems have arisen. There are prob- 
lems of education of personnel to do 
packaging work, of keeping packaging 
people posted on developments in the 
field, of filling jobs open for qualified 
packaging experts, and, over and above 
all this, the constant necessity for keep- 
ing top management alerted to the im- 
portant values of top packaging per- 
formance as a part of Perfect Shipping. 

In the field of education for packaging 
personnel considerable progress has been 
made. The Society of Industrial Packag- 
ing and Materials Handling Engineers 
has received recognition for training in 
the field, even as it has in the materials 
handling field. 


In 1950, the society, either locally or 
nationally, will conduct programs with 
three education institutions in various 
parts of the country. October 9 through 
12, 1950, are the dates for a packaging 
and materials handling short course at 
Philadelphia’s Convention Hall, under 
the auspices of Community College of 
Temple University. This will probably be 
the biggest thing of its kind thus far. 
It will take place concurrently with the 











CHARLES J. CARNEY, Jr. 


Charles J. Carney, Jr., author of the 
accompanying article, is managing direc- 
tor of the Society of Industrial Packaging 
and Materials Handling Engineers, with 
headquarters at Chicago. He was selected 
for that position by the society's board of 
directors in 1946, because of his varied 
experience in all of the three fields, the 
relationship of which he discusses here. 

Born in Wichita, Kansas, Mr. Carney— 
known as “Chuck” Carney by his friends 
and associates—was educated in the 
grade and highschools of Chicago, and 


received his degree from De Paul University, in that eity. He was president of his 


graduating class. 


His experience includes nine years with the Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., in 
capacities ranging from laborer through sales and traffic to plant manager. For 
three years before his appointment to the managing directorship of S.1.P.M.H.E., 
he was on the merchandising staff of Montgomery Ward & Co., Chicago. 
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society’s Fifth Annual Industrial Pack- 
aging and Materials Handling Exposition, 
scheduled for the Arena in Convention 
Hall, October 10 through 12. 

Dean H. C. Rountree, of Community 
College, has already met with W. Gordon 
Bennett, general chairman of the expo- 
sition, and with executives of the so- 
ciety’s eastern division, to develop a pro- 
gram outline. This is the first time that 
the society’s annual exposition and com- 
bined short course will be conducted in 
the east. 

This is merely one in a long line of 
such courses held or to be held with the 
cooperation of the University of Southern 
California, the University of TMllinois. 
Wayne University, the University of 
Kansas, and elsewhere. In many of these 
cases, the courses have been made possi- 
ble only through the wholehearted sup-~- 
port and effort of one or the other of the 
society’s regional chapters. 


Collegiate Award Program 


Nationally, the society is working on a 
collegiate award program in recognition 
of outstanding papers on packaging and 
materials handling subjects developed by 
students in colleges. This program will 
serve as an incentive for research in 
packaging and materials handling. It is 
hoped that students may thus be inspired 
to consider entering the packaging and 
materials handling field for life-time oc- 
cupation. 

The society has published numerous 
volumes in the past which implement its 
educational activities. Included among 
these have been the proceedings of its 
annual programs. These volumes exceed 
200 pages each of packaging, materials 
handling and transportation informa- 
tion. Additionally, the society publishes 
a technical bulletin called “Packaging 
and Materials Handling Trends.” Re- 
stricted for distribution to its member- 
ship, this monthly periodical has won 
recognition as an information source. 





Articles published in the proceedings and 
in “Trends” have been widely reprinted. 


Although package engineering as such 
has been a part of American commerce 
and industry for 25 years, it has only 
been within the past ten years that this 
job has become highly important. The 
growth of American commerce and in- 
dustry has emphasized the need for 
packaging specialists. The complexities 
of modern manufacturing distribution. 





warehousing and transportation have 
multiplied the hazards to which packages 
are subject in the mechanics of the 
American industrial field. By this I mean 
that each step in the mechanization of 
industry, each withdrawal from the 
“custom-made” pattern of a hundred 
years ago, each step forward in the 
American industrial revolution, has pro- 
duced new hazards. For example, when 
manufacturing was done by hand, pack- 
ages got “personal care” and individual 
handling. Today the situation is starkly 
different. One expects our highly geared 
free enterprise to produce problems; but 
one expects, also to be able to solve those 
problems with the help of people like the 
packaging engineer. Thus, as the demand 
for good packaging has increased, so also 
has the demand for better packaging 
personnel increased and to the point 
where it becomes a problem to find the 
right man for the job. 


Training Within Industry 

In such companies as International 
Harvester, Western Electric, General 
Electric, General Motors, Ford Motor 
Company, Sears Roebuck, Montgomery 
Ward, and others, there are facilities for 
“bringing along” personnel into packag- 
ing and materials handling work. These 
companies all have capable industrial 
training departments to aid the packag- 
ing and materials handling groups to do 
a better job. For companies not so well 
situated, however, the problem of devel- 
oping packaging personnel is serious. 

The best advice for such is to select 
a likely candidate within the organiza- 
tion, preferably someone with three or 
four years’ background in manufacturing 
processes of the company, and assign this 
candidate to packaging work. No com- 
pany should undertake to train such a 
prospective packaging engineer without 
allowing at least a full year to acclimate 
or reorient him in the job at hand. In 
the first year of his activity a neophyte 


Committee at work judging Fa maye value of packages in the 1949 National Protective Packaging 


Competition of S.1.P.M.H.E ose shown are: A. 


O. Naylor, of A. O. Naylor & Associates; Ray Mantz, 


International Harvester Co.; William B. Keefe, Westinghouse Electric Co., and T. A. Carlson, Forest 


Products Research Laboratory. 
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GAS RANGE 
Perfection Stove Company 


Cuts shipping costs — 
reduces damage in transit! 


Today’s highly competitive market re- 
quires maximum economy and efficiency 
in every phase of manufacture and distri- 
bution. This applies in particular to the 
shipment of products from your factory. 
They must arrive in perfect condition, yet 
the cost of your protective measures must 
not be excessive. 

KimPAk* Float Packaging is the answer 
to this problem. It is the most efficient 
packaging method in the world. Yet KIM- 
PAK is so easy to apply, so light in weight, 
it actually cuts shipping costs. In addition 
to preventing damage in transit, KIMPAK 


Kimpak 


REG. US. PAT. OFF. & OREIGN COUNTRIES 


creped wadding makes a fine impression 
wherever your product is received. The 
haphazardly-packed appearance, the litter 
and muss so common with other packag- 
ing materials, are eliminated. 

There is a specification of KIMPAK for 
every product—and for all Four Basic 
Methods of Interior Packaging: Bracing 
and Blocking, Flotation Packaging, Sur- 
face Protection, Absorbent Packaging. 
For information, refer to your classified 
telephone directory under “Packing Ma- 
terials’ or “Packing Materials—Shipping”’; 
or write directly to Kimberly-Clark Corp. 


1. Twelve thick KIMPAK pads 
are used to protect all en- 
ameled surfaces from rubbing 
and chipping. 


2. Top of range is completely 
protected with KIMPAK cush- 
ioning. KimpaK protects all 
door and drawer edges. 


3. “Egg crate” is now added. 


KimPAK separates and cushions 
accessories in compartments. 


4. Shipping container now 
completes the package, and 
range is protected against 
transportation hazards. 


All photographs courtesy of Perfection 
Stove Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


FREE BOOKLET 
KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION TW-350 


Neenah, Wisconsin 


Please send me free, the illustrated KIMPAK Booklet, “Float 


Packaging”. 


CREPED WADDING ss viicccror 


"TM. REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


| Kimberly 
\ Clark 
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Harry Hunt, Burroughs Adding Machine 
Co., shown with trophy won in the 1949 
packaging competition. His combined 
corrugated fibre-wirebound plywood pack- 
age was judged best in the export pack- 
age class. The awards in that group 
were donated by the Traffic Service Cor- 
poration, publishers of the Traffic World. 


serves 


55 ports of the 
CARIBBEAN 


FROM NORTH ATLANTIC, 
GULF PORTS AND CANADA 


ae ...and calls at 17 
—, 
\ anti Caribbean ports on 
; northbound sailings 
W. Gordon Bennett, general manager of 
packing and materials handling, Ana- 
conda Copper Mining Co. and subsidi- 
aries, New York, a member of the board 
of the S.1.P.M.H.E., who is general chair- 
man of the committee in charge of the 
fifth annual exposition of the society and 
its accompanying short course, set for 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, in October. 


ALCOA STEAMSHIP COMPANY, INC. 


17 Battery Place, New York 4, N. Y. 
One Canal Street, New Orleans 16, La. 
1114 O'Sullivan Building, Baltimore 2, Md. 
1408 Chicago Title & Trust Bidg., Chicago 2, Ill. 


HMoKocwearyHttontedtctowneH od 


Offices in 19 principal cities 


Wetzel Drop Front 
Steel Tariff Files 


(IN SECTIONS) 


Bad G41 


PRESERVE TARIFFS AND 

SAVE TIME AND FLOOR 

SPACE BY FILING YOUR 
TARIFFS FLAT 


2, 3 and 4 Inch Drop Front Files are 
Interchangeable and Provide for 
All Sizes and Supplements in 
Their Proper Order 


Write for information, Dept. T-1 


P. A. WETZEL & SON 
408 S. Lombard Ave., Oak Park, Ill. 








packaging engineer will find himself be- 
wildered and confused by complexities. 
For this person association with an or- 
ganization such as the Society of Indus- 
trial Packaging and Materials Handling 
Engineers can be of immense value. In 
this group he will find “kindred souls”’— 
people who have plunged into the mael- 
strom of packaging work and managed 
to survive. In other words “hard knocks” 
are the rule for the beginner, as in any 
other work. If such a beginner has an 
instructional program accessible, by all 
means he should enroll. If not, this so- 
ciety will furnish a basic bibliography 
covering the field so that the new man 
may accumulate a library of information. 
Of course, such a facility is a wise invest-- 
ment for anyone who has to do with 
packaging problems. 


All this is. predicated on the fact that 
the new packaging engineer needs 
guidance. If he can’t get it within his 
own organization, he can get it from the 
society and from his fellow members. 


Literature for Traffic Managers 


What about the fellow who has been 
in packaging work for a long time? Or 
what about the fellow whose principal 
concern is not packaging, but traffic 
management? Well, fortunately for both, 
they can derive immense benefit from 
reading literature on packaging subjects. 
They can derive benefit from member- 
ship in the society or in similar groups. 
Attendance at trade shows in the pack- 
aging and materials handling field, par- 
ticipation in educational programs, at- 
tendance at regional and  nationai 
meetings, are all sound investments for 
the packaging engineer. 

One of the romantic things about the 
packaging business is that there is con- 


stant development. There seems to be 
an overflowing fountain of new ideas. In 
product and materials development there 
have been some remarkable achieve- 
ments. Packaging is not a static field. 
Packaging jobs pay well. The level of 
the packaging engineer’s salary is varia- 
ble. In the east, for example, salaries of 


executive packaging engineers range 


from $6,000 to $20,000 annually. (And you 
will have to take our word for all of these 
statistics!) In Chicago, the salary scale 
for a packaging engineer in his first year 
of employment runs from $250 to $400 a 
month, depending on the type of indus- 
try in which he is employed and his own 
background. An advanced packaging en- 
gineer in Chicago—that is, an individual 
who has better than an average educa- 
tion plus four to six years in the field— 
commands a salary from $5,500 to $7,500 
annually. In this bracket, the packaging 
engineer must certainly be said to be an 
executive. On the west coast an executive 
packaging engineer does a little better, 
according to such information as we 
have. Promotional opportunities in most 
companies are good; but promotion is 
not necessarily rapid. We have seen 
numerous packaging engineers move be- 
yond the packaging level into higher 
salary brackets, particularly among the 
supplier industries; but it takes time. 
Among consumers of packaging and 
materials handling supplies educational 
requirements for packaging engineers 
lean toward mechanical or industrial en- 
gineering background. In the supplier 
industries there is a trend toward the 
liberal arts background. Thus, beginners 
in packaging and materials handling in 
the supplier industry with liberal arts 
background generally have to undergo 
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a severe training program which, of 
course, is a necessity. Only then comes 
the technical training. 


There are two things accomplished by 
this society which serve to keep “top 
brass” well informed as to packaging and 
materials handling developments. I refer 
to the society’s conduct of an annual 
Industrial Packaging and Materials Han- 
dling Exposition and to its annual Na- 
tional Protective Packaging Competi- 
tion. Through the medium of the Pro- 
tective Packaging Competition and re- 
sultant publicity, top management has 
come to know that there is more to pro- 
tecting the product than just “putting 
it in a box.” The packaging engineer must 
have a wide knowledge of the capacities 
and characteristics of all types of pack~- 
aging materials, papers, cushioning ma- 
terials, shipping containers — whether 
bags or boxes, barrels or drums, whether 
metal, wood, fibreboard cleated fibre- 
board or other reinforced containers, 
steel strapping—to name a few. 


The society’s annual Protective Pack- 
aging Competition has demonstrated the 
necessity on the part of the packaging 
engineer for complete mastery of these 
tools; for only through this knowledge 
may he achieve the utmost protection 
commensurate with economy and effi- 
ciency. A packaging engineer must know 
the technique of carloading and bracing, 
when to anchor, when to “float” his load. 
(Here, of course, you can readly see the 
immense help that a good packaging 
engineer can be to an alert traffic or 
transportation manager.) All of these 
combined elements must be evaluated 
and translated into action. The packag- 
ing engineer has at his disposal the serv- 
ices of colleagues in box testing labora- 
tories, both privately conducted and as 
part of the service of the carton manu- 
facturer. They are at his service to give 
scientific verification of the packaging 
methods he uses. 


The Value of Perfect Shipping 


Right here let us tiv our hats and 
make a low bow to the annual Perfect 
Shipping Month campaign. This cam- 
paign has come a long way with the 
growth of the packaging field. In fact 
much of the growth of the packaging 
field may be said to be dependent on the 
interest of the shipper and the carrier 
in the improvement of packages received 
for transport. The National Association 
of Shippers’ Advisory Boards and the 
Association of American Railroads 
through its Freight Claim Division, and 
other divisions, the American Trucking 
Associations, Inc., and other groups, have 
done outstanding work in advancing the 
cause of scientific product protection. 

The series of technical bulletins pub- 
lished by the Association of American 
Railroads is an important contribution to 
the fund of knowledge available to peo- 
ple who are faced with packaging prob- 
lems. 

The annual Perfect Shipping campaign. 
too, has played an important part in 
keeping top management alert to the 
values of better packaging. 


Importance of the Supplier 


Do not forget the packaging manufac- 
turer and supplier. No discussion of 
packaging activity would be complete 
without stressing the importance of the 
role played by the packaging manufac-- 
turer. The growth of packaging is di- 
rectly attributable to the keen interest 
of packaging suppliers in the problems 
of their customers. The packaging indus- 
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MAKE THE CLARK 


CLARK stttaclunentts sett ect 


IN ONE” 


ROTATING 
ROLL CLAMP 


Picks up a roll in either hori- 
zontal or vertical position and 
rotates it to the other 


¢——_- SHOVEL 


For easy pick-up and dumping 
of sand, cinders, gravel, coal, 
aggregate and other bulk 
material 


(------ --  — ~ CRANE 


For handling many large, un- 
wieldy items unsuitable for 
forks and pallets; usually used 
with a chain 


Handles coiled material, 
spools, castings and many 
fabricated units with openings 
to admit the ram 


4 ROTATING FORKS 


For handling and dumping 
special containers filled with 
scrap, bulk material and 
similar loads 


CLAMP LIFT 


For handling a tier of boxes 
or cases, by gripping the bot- 
tom unit firmly between clamp- 
ing arms 


q----------—-——. BARTEL DEVICE 


For handling paper rolls—a 
core pin, hydraulically actu- 
ated, enters the top of the 
roll, and holds roll securely 
against a curved clamp-plate 


¢{— HI-LO-STACK 


Free lift of more than 5 feet 
without increasing overall 
height; more than average 
tiering height and low clear- 
ance height 


CLARK Fork TRUCKS 


AND INDUSTRIAL || TOWING TRACTORS 


INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION « CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY « BATTLE CREEK 63. MICH. 
Please send the items checked... without obligation [] Condensed Catalog (1) Material Handling News 
NAME 
FIRM NAME 
STREET 

Cty —__________ ZONE STATE 


AUTHORIZED CLARK INDUSTRIAL TRUCK PARTS AND SERVICE STATIONS IN STRATEGIC LOCATIONS 
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The compact Mercury 


“Jeep'’ 2,000 Ib. capacity 






Since mechanized handling of freight is part 
of perfect shipping, consult with Mercury in 
connection with your problem of freight 
handling. 


Mercury specializes in solving mechanized 
handling problems in the receiving and ship- 
ping departments of shippers in all phases of 
railroad activity, highway trucking companies, 
airlines, steamship lines, ports and warehousing. 


Avail yourself of Mercury's 40 years experi- 
ence. Write for latest catalogue showing plat- 
form and fork trucks, tractors, both gas and 
electric. 
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mechanized equipment, Mercury congratu- 
lates the pioneers who are making the 
Perfect Shipping campaign possible. 
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Train” for 
distances 


The Mercury ‘Trackless 
horizontal handling when 
exceed 200 ft. 


THE MERCURY 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
4200 S. Halsted St., Chicago 9, Illinois 
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try has met every crisis in the last fifty 
years with a tremendous esprit de corps 
that has resulted in amazing technical 
advances. None of the activities of this 
society, nor of any other group, is meant 
to overshadow the importance of the 
supplier as a source of information and 
technical aid and comfort to the con- 
sumer of packaging products. There is no 
substitute for the interest of a particular 
supplier in the problems of a particular 
consumer, There are many long-standing 
relationships between package user and 
package supplier which are a tribute to 
the good sense and loyalties of both 
parties. 


On the other hand, no consumer or 
producer should close his eyes to the 
benefits to be gained from information 
and idea exchange. There is a focal point 
in the progress of American industry 
which might be likened to the spirit of 
the “old college try” which means that, 
when the team is in a jam, everybody 
gets into the play to help it along. We 
have found that, in general, the con- 
sumer problems in the .packaging field 
are first referred to suppliers. Frequently, 
at the same time, they are referred to 
trade associations or to this society; but, 
generally speaking, most problems are 
first brought to the attention of the sup- 
plier. This same customer-producer rela- 
tionship is carried into the society. In 
the membership of the society there is no 
barrier between the two groups. The pro- 
ducer has the same membership privi- 
leges as his customer. There seems to be 
an erroneous attitude among some groups 
that a producer of materials and equip- 
ment should be on a level just a little 
below that of his customer. This society 
has no part in such an attitude. We have 
found that the fellow who takes advan- 
tage of a situation to advance his cause: 
at the expense of his contacts in this 
group inevitably erases himself from the 
picture. There seems to be an inevitable 
retribution for the guy who would use 
the society as a “sales tool.” 

In the society there is opportunity for 
a very healthy relationship in the devel- 
opment of “contacts”; but there is an 
invisible line beyond which neither con- 
sumer nor vendor should go, and gener- 
ally that line is respected. 

There has been a lot of talk recently 
that packaging is a $6 billion industry— 
and it is that, and justifiably so—but we 
should not be impressed by the dollar 
value of its goods so much as by the fact 
that the growth of protective packaging 
and of package engineering as a modern 
management tool is indicative of a grow- 
ing maturity in the packaging industry. 

The society has played an important 
part in assisting this growth. Its annual 
show and its Natural Protective Packag- 
ing Competition have served construc- 
tively to weld the protective packaging 
industry into a cohesive and forceful 
element for the success of Amercian in- 
dustry. 

The society’s educational programs 
have brought new prestige, both to the 
manufacturing specialist and to the 
packaging engineer who is the industry’s 
general practitioner. 

Not every industry can justify the full- 
time employment of a packaging engi- 
neer, but there are few industries and 
few individual companies which will not 
profit from assigning someone in their 
organization to a review of packaging 
problems so that, when an emergency 
comes and a need for help and assistance 
arises, there will be prompt action. 
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JOHNNY CAREFUL — heres what 
Perfect Shipping means on the A.&D. 






MODERN EQUIPMENT—A COMPLETELY 
| DIESELIZED SYSTEM. 


EXPEDITED HANDLING OF ALL FREIGHT. 


EXPERT PERSONNEL SCHOOLED IN 
PERFECT SHIPPING TECHNIQUES. 


CAREFUL TRANSFER, SWITCHING, AND 
TRANSIT OPERATIONS. 















THE ATLANTIC AND 


TRAFFIC AGENCIES 





DANVILLE RAILWAY COMPANY 











NEW YORK, 500 Fifth Avenue, Telephone Bryant 9-2079 GENERAL OFFICES: 115 W. TAZEWELL STREET | 


ATLANTA, 901 William Oliver Building, Telephone Walnut 9151 NORFOLK 10, VA., TELEPHONE NORFOLK 4-1978 | 
DANVILLE, 650 Craghead Street, Telephone Danville 4228 
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PORT NEWARK 


ELIZABETH 


Perfect shipping is more than just good packaging at the plant, and 
careful handling by the carriers. It’s perfect only when shipping is fast 
and safe, warehousing is expert and responsible, distribution is quick and 
low-cost. Plus, all the special services you need such as packaging and 
processing, which only a modern warehouse-distribution firm such as 
Lehigh can offer. Here are the advantages Lehigh offers you, in the 


world’s largest market. 


0 SPEEDY DELIVERY: Your merchandise ware- 
housed with L&L goes out fast, as ordered. 
L &L owns its own fleet of 43 trucks, tractors, 
and trailers . . . schedules deliveries to avoid 
congestion and delays. Delivery on merchandise 
shipped to us can be made within 24 hours to 
any point within 50 miles of New York City. 


2 GREATER ACCESSIBILITY: Ship by truck, 
rail or water. Over-the-road trucks from your 
plant come direct to our platforms. Trucks also 
make daily pick-ups from our warehouses for 
delivery to out-of-town points. All railroads to 
New York City lead to L&L trackage; our 
warehouses are accessible to ocean-going vessels 
and barges. Special facilities for storage-in-tran- 
sit and pool car shipments. 


3 COMPLETE DISTRIBUTION SERVICE: Use 
only the warehousing facilities ...or make L&L 
a branch of your factory. Distribution facilities 
are up-to-date, fully mechanized, for efficient 
handling of any merchandise. Services include 
packaging, merchandising, market analysis, 
branch office operation. , 


4 PROTECTION ALL THE WAY: Modern 
buildings give you lowest insurance rates. All 
L &L employees are bonded; our legal liability 
policies protect your merchandise until it is 
delivered. 


5 WAREHOUSING TO SUIT YOUR NEEDS: 
Use common or cooler storage . . . temperature 
controlled liquor rooms . . . U.S. Customs and 
Internal Revenue bonded space. 


98 FRELINGHUYSEN AVENUE, NEWARK 5, NEW JERSEY 


Telephones: (N. J.) Blgelow 3-7200; (N. Y.) REctor 2-3338 


Write, wire or telephone for proof 
that L&L can cut your distribution costs; 
increase your New York area profits. 











Perfect shipping service requires all-around peak efficiency: e 


From Equipment— Modernization for effi- 





From Personnel—Our freight handling 






ciency’s sake is a fact not a dream on the crews are trained to the minute. . . assur- é 

Soo Line. Last year the Soo Line became _ ing rapid and safe handling of your ship- - 

70 percent dieselized for freight service. In ments. tl 
addition, 200 new gondola cars and 550 Tap this efficient freight service to and 

freight cars were built in our own shops. At through the Upper Midwest by calling your - 

all times, skilled mechanics keep all Soo Soo Line Agent. A traffic veteran, you'll m 

Line rolling stock in A-1 condition. find that he speaks your language and has = 

the traffic ‘“‘know-how” that can help solve co 

your shipping problems. a 

| : 

—your working partner we 

7 days a week m 
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Fast, Modern Handling Methods 


Demand Improved, Efficient 


Marking and Stenciling Practices 


Surerzrs would have to improve 
their packing and marking practices if 
the full efficiency of mechanization in the 
handling of small shipments was to be 
realized, recently declared A. Markowitz, 
general traffic manager of the New York 
& New Brunswick Auto Express Co., Inc. 
(T.W., Jan. 14, p. 65). 


“Carelessness is at a premium: in such 
an operation and must be eliminated if 
efficiency is to result,” said he. 

The increasing use of mechanized 
equipment—fork trucks, overhead truck 
tow conveyors, and horizontal conveyors 
—makes it more than ever necessary 
that shipping labels, names and ad- 
dresses of consignees, be printed as 
legibly. as possible, so that freight 
handlers will have a chance to handle 
the faster flow of goods without error. 

The past year has seen several in- 
novations in marking, stencilling and 
addressing practices and further refine- 
ments in equipment, all worthy of care- 
ful study on the part of shippers and 
carriers. Faulty marking of shipments 
costs American shippers and carriers 
tens of millions of dollars yearly, often 
leading to losses of shipments, and, at 
the very least, to costly delays, to over- 
ages and shortages which may take 
weeks to adjust. 

A brief examination of some of the 
marking devices currently being offered 
may suggest several ideas which might 
be used to improve marking practices. 


Form-Cut Stencils 


The Multistamp Co., of Norfolk, Va., 
recently introduced what it described as 
“a revolutionary development in the field 
of marking devices”—form-cut stencils 
for use with the Multistamp hand 
stamp stencil duplicators. The form- 
cut stencils are prepared to individual 


The Past Year Has Brought Several Innovations in Practices 


And Further Refinements in Equipment, Such As 


Form-Cut Stencils, Handier Fountain Brushes, Stencil Sets. 


order with the specified form and in- 
formation die-impressed into the sten- 
cil. The user has only to fill in the blank 
spaces with a typewriter or stylus, affix 
the stencil to the duplicator, and stamp 
both form and information directly on 
the freight. 

The duplicator stamps clearly on any 
flat or cylindrical porous surface. The 
ink is self-fed from within the dupli- 
cator. Use of the form-cut_ stencils 
eliminates the double operation of past- 
ing labels and marking them by hand, 
and ends all worry about labels coming 
off en route, according to the company. 

Multistamp duplicators are made of 
non-corrosive metal, and range in size 
from the small No. 1, for addressing ship- 
ing tags and labels, to the large No. 10 
outfit, for reproducing printed matter up 
to letter size. 

American Airlines has been using the 
form-cut stancils for some months, to 
expedite air freight handling through 
fast, accurate marking, as have many 
shippers. 


Box, Carton Printing Machine 


Custom-Bilt wood box and carton 
printing machines are available from the 
Industrial Marking Equipment Co., New 
York City. Designed to eliminate hand 
stenciling on average production runs, 
these marking machines may be attached 
to conveyor systems, and are used for 
coding, dating or imprinting supple- 
mentary data on outer containers. The 
machines are also used to print loaded 


or flat cartons for export and domestic 
shipments. 

A typical user is Park & Tilford Dis- 
tillers. This company uses the No. 6 
carton marker, attached to a roller con- 
veyor. The marker automatically im- 
prints a clean, sharp legend when a 
moving carton contacts the printing 
drum. Printing area is approximately 
6 x 12 inches. The unit has a built-in 
ink reservoir. Easy adjustments enable 
cartons ranging in size from 8 inches to 
24 inches to be printed. The marker 
uses interchangeable rubber type. 


Brown & Williamson Co. uses an I.M.LE. 
automatic printer in its export depart- 
ment to mark supplementary information 
on flat cartons. Formerly five persons 
were employed to make the markings by 
stencil and brush, according to the I.M.E. 
Co. Now one person with the aid of the 
machine does the same work in half the 
time, and the risk of poor manual mark- 
ing is eliminated. 


Marking Crayons 


Companies using marking crayons may 
consult the latest Binney & Smith Co. 
circular which illustrates many types of 
“Staonal” crayons for waterproof, per- 
manent marking on such materials as 
wood, paper, glass, metal, china, tin, 
leather, rubber, stone and silk. 

Railroad crayons, in white and blue, 
144 sticks to a wooden box, are also 
available from Binney & Smith Co., New 
York City. The crayons are 4 by 1 inch. 

“Staonal” crayons for general mark- 








A carton marker used by a distiller to imprint automatically a legend on each 
carton. Designed by the Industrial Marking Equipment Co. to eliminate hand 
stenciling, these marking machines can be attached to conveyor systems, and 
imprint supplementary data on outer wood or 
corrugated containers. 


used to code, date, or 


The Minneapolis-Moline Co. uses an Ideal stencil cutting machine 
for preparing stencils to mark all foreign shipment crates with 
destination, weight and other data, and also to mark parts 
with identification numbers. Ideal stencil machines and equip- 
ment are distributed by the Shippers Supply Co., Minneapolis. 
The stencil cutting machine has a dial set at any easy angle 
for quick reading, an automatic word spacer, automatic paper 


carriage, and automatic line spacer. 


The Bostitch T5 tacker can get into confined places 

to attach tags and envelopes to crates and packing 

cases. The tacker places and drives the staple 

exactly where wanted. It uses light, medium and 

one = wire staples of different lengths. The tool 
s 


weig 


ing and for express packages and ship- 
ping containers are available in red, 
orange, yellow, green, blue, violet, brown, 
black and white. 

The Ideal Stencil Machine Co., Belle- 
ville, Ill., offers a convenient Handy-Angle 
fountain brush, designed to eliminate 
cramping and strain. Its one-piece alu- 
minum body is tapered and is almost at 
right angles to the brush, so as to fit the 
hand without cramping. A button pro- 
vides thumb-control of ink flow. The 
angled brush permits the user to see 
what he is marking. 

Ideal also manufactures a sure-grip 
stencil cutting machine which has a 
dial set at an easy angle for quick read- 
ing. A red-tipped pointer tells which 
letter punch is at the cutting point. 
Other features of the cutter include an 
automatic word spacer, automatic paper 
carridge, and automatic line spacer. The 
No. 1 machine cuts four-line stencils in 
any length, with characters one-inch 
high. Small sizes are available. 


One user of the Ideal stencil cutter 
is the Minneapolis-Moline plant, at Hop- 
kins, Minn. A Minneapolis-Moline of- 
ficial reports that the stencil cutter is 
used in making stencils for all foreign 
shipment crates, to show destination, 
weight and other pertinent information, 
and also to mark parts with identifica- 
tion numbers. 

“Our parts department favors this ma- 
chine because the matter may be prop- 


three Ibs., and can be carried to work. 





erly spaced on the stencil by any inex- 
perienced operator,” said this official. 

Ideal recently offered a new indus- 
trial marker kit, consisting of a felt-tip 
marker packaged with a half-pint can 
of ink. The marker is made completely 
of aluminum and brass, is 7% inches 
long, yet weighs less than three ounces. 
It is recommended for all free hand 
marking. 

Firms requiring adjustable stencils to 
accommodate constant changes in let- 
tering will be interested in the stenciling 
equipment offered by the A. C. Gibson 





The Multistamp hand stamp duplicator uses form- 
cut stencils, prepared to individual order with the 
specified information. The user has only to fill 
in the blank spaces with typewriter or stylus, affix 
stencil to duplicator, and stamp both form and 
information directly to shipments. Ink dries 
through penetration, and will not run or smear. 
The all-in-one operation is said to permit a man 
to mark a whole consignment of goods as fast 
as he can stamp each package, without errors. 


Co., Buffalo, N.Y. An interlocking feature 
provides for joining letters and figures to 
set up any desired wording, name or ad- 
dress. These may be taken apart for 
further use. The Gibson organization 
also specializes in making stencils in any 
shape or size for trademark reproduc- 
tion, insignia, or special design. 

A chemical company in Niagara Falls 
puts Gibson stencils to an interesting 
use, using them to identify railroad tank 
cars. 

Where manufacturers prefer to cut 


any 
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The Marsh 77 felt-point pen is said to “mark blacker than a 
crayon, draw smoother than a pencil, write bolder than a pen 
on any surface in any color.’ The pen carries enough ink to 
mark 500 names. It makes fine, medium, or bold lines and 
is said not to leak, sweat, or clog. This precision-made pen 
has a ball-shaped valve which feeds ink to the felt point 








The Elliott label addresser can print the same address on shipping labels at a speed of 
a minute. At each revolution the address is printed on the label, bringing the next 
label automatically into addressing position. To change address, change removable stencil. 


their own stencils, Gibson supplies the 
Marsh stencil-cutting machine for fast 
output at the plant. 

The Marsh electric stencil cutting ma- 
chine increases operator output by ap- 
proximately 25 per cent, according to 
the Marsh Stencil Machine Co., Belle- 
ville, Ill. Cutting is effortless, it says. 
Power is supplied by a standard 1/6-h.p. 
motor which can be plugged into any 
light socket. Character selection is said 
to be easier and faster, through the use 
of lightweight alloy in the hand wheel 
and rotating parts. The machine oper- 
ates with the slightest finger-tip pres- 
sure, according to Marsh. 

Other Marsh products include the fol- 
lowing: 

1. A fountain brush which, it claims, 
stencils an address in three seconds. The 
brush weighs 6% ounces, is said to be 
leak proof, holds three liquid ounces of 
ink for stenciling approximately 500 
addresses. Pressing a button valve re- 
leases a few drops of ink through the 
brush tip, just enough for neat marking. 
Three brush tip sizes are available, with 
1-, 1%-, and 2%-inch diameters. 


2. The Marsh 177 felt-point pen which 
“marks blacker than a crayon, draws 
smoother than a pencil, and writes bolder 
than a pen on any surface in any color.” 
According to the company, the pen can’t 
leak, sweat or clog, fits the pocket, has 
one-quarter-ounce ink capacity, valve 
control, and uses lightweight aluminum 
parts. 


3. The Marsh box scraper, a handy tool 
for scraping old addresses from boxes. It 
has a removable blade. 


4. Tan obliterating ink, to obliterate 
old marks on wood, fiber cartons, metal 
containers, when containers are to be 
re-used. 


The Marsh 40-page illustrated C-47 
catalog and the Marsh 36-page stencil 
handbook contain helpful information on 
the history and use of stencils, selection 
of ink, and care of equipment. 


Writing Names and Addresses 


Many firms may use, to good advan- 
tage, an electric Addressograph in those 
cases where information must be written 


when pressed downward. 





A chemical company in ag te Falls has put to good use the adjustable stencils offered by the A. C. 


Gibson Co. These stencils 


ave an interlocking feature which provides for joining letters and figures 


to set up any desired wording. The chemical company uses the stencils to identify railroad tank cars. 


more than once. In routing and ship- 
ping, the Addressograph writes names, 
addresses and other information on 
drivers’ call lists and delivery sheets. It 
heads load lists. It fills in bills of lad- 
ing and warehouse receipts. It addresses 
bundle tags for newspapers and commod- 
ities, and package labels, shipping tags 
and envelopes. 

Using embossed plates, the average op- 
erator of the Class 900 Addressograph 
can write names, addresses, facts, figures 
and other frequently-used and rewritten 
information at the rate of over 20 ribbon- 
print impressions a minute, according to 
the Addressograph-Multigraph Corpora- 
tion, Cleveland. Use of the Addresso- 
graph is said to permit writing in pre- 
determined positions on spaced and ruled 
forms. The machine selects, lists, counts, 
numbers, signs, fills in, dates, etc. It is 


said to be able to perform more than 100 
different writing jobs around the factory 
and office. 


Label Addresser 

A label addressing machine, offered by 
the Elliott Addressing Machine Co. of 
Cambridge, Mass., is said to repeat the 
same address on shipping labels and other 
forms, at a speed of 100 a minute. 

To use this small, portable, low-priced 
machine the company says, it is necessary 
merely to fasten a single stencil in spring 
carrier, to feed the label into addressing 
position from the roll, and to turn the 
hand crank. At each complete revolution 
the address is printed on a label, bring- 
ing the next label automatically into ad- 
dressing position. The address is changed 
by changing the removable stencil. The 
unit weighs 22 pounds. 
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Power Plus- 


for lifting and transporting full capacity loads 


every handling job is easier 
with TOWMOTOR MH! 


With engines especially geared for heavy- 
duty industrial use, with plenty of power 
and speed to spare—even for the heaviest 
loads —Towmotor cuts 20% to 30% from 
your production costs. Compare Towmotor 
with any other fork lift truck and you will 
see why Towmotor's sturdy features make 
every Mass Handling job easier, faster, 
safer. 12 models plus standard and spe- 
cially designed accessories handle loads 
from 1500 to 15,000 Ibs.—a Towmotor for 
every job. Write for a copy of ‘‘Handling 
Materials Illustrated.’’ Towmotor Corpora- 
tion, Division 10, 1226 E. 152nd St., 
Cleveland 10, Ohio. Representatives in all 
Principal Cities in U. S. and Canada. 


TOWMOTOR 









HEAVY DUTY CLUTCH 


—air cooled 
for longer life 


Clutch engagements 
reach 500 an hour in 
especially heavy serv- 
ice, producing high 
temperatures in clutch 
and flywheel assem- 
blies. So Towmotor 
clutches are extra 
large, fully ventilated 
... to provide for quick 
dissipation of heat! 


Ask to see the Towmotor 
movie, ‘‘The One Man 
Gang,” right in your 
office. 


LIFT TRUCKS 


THE ONE-MAN-GANG P and TRACTORS 
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A machine widely used in industry for 
attaching tags and envelopes to crates 
and packing cases is the Bostitch T5 
tacker, made by Bostitch, Westerly, R.I. 
The tacker’s small nose permits use in 
tight corners and out-of-the-way spots. 
The tacker is said to be especially adapted 
to work in restricted places where there 
is no room to swing a hammer. The 
T5 unit places and drives the staple ex- 
actly where wanted, says its manufac- 
turer. Almost every type of tacking 
problem, according to Bostitch, is met 
with three models of this tacker, using 
light, medium and heavy wire staples of 
varying lengths. The T5 weighs only 
three pounds and may be carried to the 
work. Staples have 5/32-, 1/4-, 3/8-, and 
1/2-inch legs. 

Another tool for shipping room use is 
the Bostitch self-feeding stapling ham- 
mer. The company says that, with a 
single one-hand blow, this hammer 
Places and drives home a staple like a 
two-pointed tack. Each blow drives a 
staple, as fast as the user can swing his 
arm. Shipping departments use _ this 
hammer for lining freight cars, nailing 
paper or corrugated board to wooden 
crates and boxes, tacking labels, tacking 
burlap over barrel tops, etc. The H-2 
hammer uses 4- or %-inch staples. The 
H4 heavy-duty stapling hammer loads 
with fifty %-inch staples, made from 
1/16-inch wire. 


Stenciling Set 

For brushpen users requiring several 
colors of ink, Tex-Rite Products Co., 
Cleveland, offers a multiple set contain- 
ing one Speedry Capac brushpen holder, 
eight assorted nibs, eight different colors 
of Speedry ink and a bottle of nib 
softener. 

Speedry Capac brushpens write on 
any surface, according to Tex-Rite. The 
Capac unit fills itself and feeds itself. 
These brushpens are available in a num- 
ber of different sizes, with round, 
square, chisel, or cube nibs. In plastic, 
the fountain-pen size brushpen is priced 
at $1.95. 

A number of Speedry inks are offered 
—translucent, opaque, non-penetrating, 
stamp-pad, indelible fabric marking, 
balloon, and stencil. An illustrated folder 
describing the Speedry brushpens and 
inks is available from Tex-Rite. 

* cs * 

“It is of the utmost importance that 
all marks, numbers, and symbols on 
packages be checked carefully against 
bills of lading and this information 
transcribed from the bill of lading to the 
waybill when issued and that the same 
information be properly transcribed from 
the waybill to the freight bill at destina- 
tion.”—Bulletin of the National Freight 
Loss and Damage Prevention Committee, 
Freight Claim Division, Association of 
American Railroads. 


co * x 

“The Perfect Shipping month that we 
celebrate every year is a lesson and an 
experiment as to how much nearer each 
year we may approach perfection, al- 
ways knowing that it is ever unattain- 
able. It is to be sincerely hoped that 
each year’s effort will approach the im- 
possible with ever-diminishing margin.” 
—J. MONROE JOHNSON, Chairman, 
Interstate: Commerce Commission. 

* of * 

“Shippers and carriers have so much 
in common that the whole shipping pro- 
cedure has many aspects of a partner- 
ship.”—W. H. FARICY, President, Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads, 
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SSOCIATED 
Duck Lines, We. 


“FIRST IN MICHIGAN” 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: Grand Rapids, Mich. 


STEEL DIVISION: Chicago, Ill. 


STEEL DIVISION: Detroit, Mich. 


HOUSEHOLD GOODS DIVISION: Grand Rapids, Mich. 
REFRIGERATED SERVICE DIVISION: Grand Rapids, Mich. 


UNCRATED FURNITURE DIVISION: Grand Rapids, Mich. 


TERMINALS 


ANN ARBOR, MICH 5065 
BATTLE CREEK, MICH. ...7109 
BAY CITY, MICH 

BENTON HARBOR, MICH. 


CADILLAC, MICH 
CHICAGO, ILL.. Bishop 7-4200 
DETROIT, MICH. 

Woodward 5-7800 


FLINT, MICH 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. .9-3401 
HAMMOND, IND. 

Waterfall 8-7540 
HOLLAND, MICH 
JACKSON, MICH 
KALAMAZOO, MICH..... 
LANSING, MICH. ..... 2-0819 
LUDINGTON, MICH 


ASSOCIATED’S 
KEY POINTS 


MANISTEE, MICH. ....... 966 
MUSKEGON, MICH. . . . 2-3894 
NILES, MICH 

PONTIAC, MICH. ..... 2-9296 
PORT HURON, MICH.. .2-7131 
SAGINAW, MICH. ... . 4-5273 
SOUTH BEND, IND.... .4-3171 
TOLEDO, OHIO... .Main 4211 


* TERMINALS 


> TERMINALS with Teletype 
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that disappeared! 


Rie speaking, the 10 circles 


never did exist. They’re the sum total 
of the 3,556 degrees of curvature re- 
moved from NC&StL tracks since 
1941: ninety-one curves entirely elimi- 
nated, 135 reduced to 2 degrees or less. 
What that represents is a lot more than 


just straighter, faster, safer roadbed! 


Those missing circles are symbolic of 
the whole attitude of the NC&StL— 
the forward-looking attitude that has 
brought about, in less than a decade, 
improvement and modernization ex- 
penditures totaling more than the par 
value of outstanding NC&StL stock 
and bonds. 


WELP JONNY CAREFUL. 








The 


10 circles 


All in all, more than $41,000,000 has 
been spent since 1941 to provide better 
NC&StL service to the South. Just as 
it has for 105 years, NC&StL continues 
to work toward one unvarying mark, 


both equipment-wise and service-wise 


—the best. 

$41,000,000 since 1941: 
ROADWAY IMPROVE- EQUIPMENT IMPROVE- 
MENT—grade and curve MENT—80 new locomo- 


tives, 1,000 new box cars, 


reduction, bridges, 80.8 
2,300 open-top cars, mod- 


miles of new track, mod- : s . 

al d fi ernization of rolling 
_ — oe Gar apes we stock, new passenger 
appliances, new machin- equipment, new build- 
OY, Git. 2.0% ings, etc.... 


$15,885,590 $25,233,839 





That represents a lot of progress 
—and NC&StL service shows it! 


THE NASHVILLE, CHATTANOOGA & ST. LOUIS RY. 


TRAFFIC WORLD 
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How Steel Strapping Cuts 


Packing Costs, Eliminates Damages 


Unit-Load System of Bracing Carload Freight Said to Save 


Some Shippers $30,000 Annually; Brick Is Latest Commodity 


_— about 25 years ago, when steel 
first was used in the form of thin straps 
to tie freight into large bundles or 
units, this use of steel has grown 
enormously. Without steel strapping, 
packaging experts say, the cost of pack- 
ing would be much larger than it is 
today, and freight loss and damage would 
be greater. 

Steel strapping has made possible the 
so-called “floating” load whereby heavy 
freight can be bound together on skids 
and allowed to “float” on the car floor, 
the unit being heavy enough to remain 
fairly stationary unless the car suffers 
exceptionally severe shocks. 

Individual containers previously used 
in packaging goods have been eliminated 
entirely in many cases, through the use 
of skids or pallets and the floating load 
method of bracing. 

“However,” says John G. Bucuss, man- 
ager of the strapping division, Acme 
Steel Co., Chicago, “most important to 
shippers, as well as railroads and receiv- 
ers, has been the resulting reduction in 
product damage claims.” 

The Acme unit-load system for bracing 
carload freight, the company asserts, 


has reduced bracing costs, eliminated . 


damage claims, and decreased loading 
and unloading time. Users have reported 
Savings ranging from several dollars a 
car up to $30,000 annually on total ship- 





To Be Steel-Strapped; Other New Uses and Tools Described 


ments. The unit-load method can be 
used for loads in box, gondola or flat 
cars, for mixed loads, for bracing car 
doors, and for pool and stop-over cars. 


Lumber Steel-Strapped 


A field in which the unit-load method 
is being successfully and extensively used 
is in the handling of lumber products. 
Acme officials report that many lumber 
suppliers today are bundling the lumber 
with Acme steel strapping and shipping 
the packages on flat cars. 


One lumber receiver reported that a 
flat car loaded with 42,000 board feet of 
steel-strapped lumber, tied into 22 
bundles with flat steel strapping, was 
unloaded in 1 hour and 50 minutes with 
a fork truck, operator, and one workman, 
or a total of 3% man hours. As many as 
38 to 45 man hours had been required by 
a-hand crew to remove 25,000 board feet 
loaded loosely in a box car. This receiver 
declared that “we will continue to have 
our lumber packaged and strapped be- 
cause we can unload 262 board feet a 
minute, as against 10 board feet a man 
minute when the lumber is loaded loosely 
in a box car.” 


Saves on Express Charges 


Another shipper reports'a cash sav- 
ing of 43 per cent through the use of 
steel strapping. This manufacturer was 





shipping carburetors packed in 5-pound 
cartons. Separate express shipments of 
less than 10 pounds to one consignee at 
one destination are charged for on the 
basis of 10 pounds minimum per pack- 
age. An Acme packing specialist sug- 
gested that if a number of packages 
weighing less than 10 pounds each were 
bound into one bundle with flat strap- 
ping, the shipping charges would be 
based on the total weight of the bundle, 
resulting in big savings. 

In a cost comparison test, four car- 
buretors shipped singly cost $4.01 in ex- 
press charges, while a bundle of four 
cartons cost only $2.26—a cash saving 
of 43 per cent. 


Palletizing of Brick 


Perhaps the latest steel-strapping ap- . 
Plication is that reported by the Gerrard 
Steel Strapping Co., Chicago, in which 
strapping is used to create a self-pallet- 
ized load of brick, 500 to the pallet. 

In preparing the shipment, three rows 
of brick are folded in corrugated board, 
the outer two rows end to end and the 
middle row side by side, to form the 
pallet on which the main load of bricks 
rests and to provide the spaces in which 
the life truck forks can lift the pallet 
load. Six Gerrard galvanized steel 
straps hold the load firmly and rigidly 
so that repeated handlings do not dis- 
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Below: Latest commodity to which steel strapping and 
palletization have been applied is  building-brick. In 
preparing the brick for shipment, three rows of brick 
are ingeniously folded in a corrugated board, to help 
form the pallet on which the main load rests. Six Gerrard 
galvanized high tensile steel straps hold the load firmly. 














Above: Express charges on four carburetors bundled together with Acme 
steel strapping were only $2.26, whereas when the four cartons were 
shipped separately, express charges were $4.01. The cash saving due 
to steel strapping was $1.75, or 43 per cent, Acme reported. 












turb the brick contents. Pallets of brick 
are reported reaching destination in ex- 
cellent condition through this Gerrard 
round strapping application. The new 
package eliminates almost entirely the 
individual handling of brick, protects 
their corners and edges, and keeps them 
clean, bright and unscuffed for ultimate 
use, according to Gerrard. 


An expendable pallet is used. Han- 
dling costs are reduced, as is brick break- 
age. Pallet and strapping cost about $1 
a unit. One man can unload a car of 
brick pallets in about one hour with me- 




























chanical equipment, as against 40 man- Left above: Two units of a truck axle, bound securely with A. J. Gerrard strapping, and 
hours by hand. Safety is promoted by tagged. Formerly, a wire was placed around each unit with a tag on the wire. Often the tag 
was torn off, or the units became separated in transit. 






the pallet method, because no bricks can iis dies hie eon , a ne “_ 7 d 
: : automotive springs are now shipped steelstrapped wit . J. Gerrar 
fall and damage property or harm people. Steelbinder in a compact unit. Formerly a twisted wire held the springs in a loose bundle. 


Diaconal Tie Recommended The wire frequently broke and items became lost in transit. 
J) 


Gerrard is recommending the diagonal 
tie for both light and heavy gauges of 
wire. This “six-way reinforcement,” ac- 
cording to Gerrard, holds all six Planes 
of carton, crate or box as a rigid unit. 
The smooth round galvanized strapping 
presents no sharp edges as hadZards. 
Lumber savings on crates and boxes are 
claimed, since no wood diagonal or cross 
members are needed for reinforcement. 


Gerrard round steel strapping can be 
applied by either the semi-automatic 
strapping machine or by manual tools. 
In either case, the round strapping ex- 
erts equal pressure everywhere and does 
not snag in storage; shipping containers 
are made rigid and tight; and the 
diagonal straps hold taut the entire 
package, and thus prevent weaving or 
torsional sway, it is asserted. 


Packaging of Auto Parts 


A marked decrease in freight loss and 
damage has resulted from the use of 
A. J. Gerrard Steelbinder strapping 
equipment, according to this company. 
Automotive parts formerly held together 
loosely with twisted wire are today 
secured strapped with steel. 

One customer has modified the pack- 
aging of a small punch press, with 
the result that damage claims in transit 
have been practically eliminated. The 
punch press is strapped to a wooden 
skid, with the fly wheel securely strapped 
and the opposite end of the crank shaft 
banded to an upright set of 2 x 4’s. For- 


merly the press was shipped upright on Lumber strapped into bundles with flat Acme Steelstrap is removed from a flat car 26 times 
two wooden skid runners. faster than when unloaded piece by piece from a box car, according to the Acme Steel Co. 
Use of the Acme unit-load system is said to reduce bracing costs, eliminate damage claims, 


The Steelbinder tool offered by A. J. and decrease loading end unloading time. 
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Headquarters for 


PERFECT HANDLING 


In the Buffalo Market 


Largest of Buffalo Merchandise Warehouses three 
inland and two water front terminals in Buffalo, 
here are over 700,000 square feet, all fully 
equipped with the most modern handling equip- 
ment and facilities, adequate rail sidings, off-street 
truck docks, large elevators, heavy floor loads, 
completely palletized —every modern factor that 
contributes to perfect handling. 


Through Buffalo, second largest railroad center in 


GENERAL OFFICES: 











the United States, we serve the entire NIAGARA 
FRONTIER. Our total floor area approximates 
1,400,000 square feet with trackage to accommo- 
date 220 freight cars at a time. 


Whether your shipments are less truck load or 
50 or more carloads at a time we can assure you 
careful, closely supervised handling by experi- 
enced personnel using modern methods. 


Phone, write or wire us your requirements. 


BUFFALO MERCHANDISE WAREHOUSES, INC. 


1200 NIAGARA STREET, 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


Buffalo’s largest Merchandise Warehouse Operators 


MEM BER S | 






American Chain of Warehouses, Inc., 53 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 


American Warehouseman’s Association, Chicago 


Interlake Terminals, Inc., 271 Madison Avenue, New York 





THE TEXAS LINE 


LOWER RATES 
CARLOAD LESS CARLOAD 


‘Dependable 
Weekly Service 






North Atlantic Ports 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. PORT NEWARK, N. J. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Texas Ports 











BROWNSVILLE 
(Alternate Weekly 
Service) 


NEWTEX STEAMSHIP CORP. 
52 Wall Street, 
New York 5, N. Y. 


HOUSTON 
(Weekly Service) 
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Warehouse and Distribution 
Facilities as Follows: 


BUFFALO 13, Buffalo Merchandise Ware- 
houses, Inc. 

CHICAGO 7, Crooks Terminal Whses., Inc. 

CLEVELAND 13, The Cleveland Stevedore Co. 

GRAND RAPIDS 2, B & G Terminal, Inc. 

GREEN BAY, WIS., leicht Transfer and 
torage Co. 

HOUSTON 1, Universal Terminal Warehouse Co. 

KANSAS CITY 7, Crooks Terminal Ware- 


houses, Inc. 
LOS —a_ 21, Overland Terminal Ware- 






























se Co. 
MILWAUKEE 2, Hansen Storage Co. 
NEW ORLEANS 4, Cotton Trade Ware- 


houses, Inc. 

PHILADELPHIA 6, American & Foreign Ware- 
house Co., Inc. 

PORTLAND 9, ORE., Rudie Wilhelm Ware- 
house Co., Inc. 

SAN FRANCISCO 11, Overland Freight 
Transfer Co. 


SCRANTON 3, PA., Quackenbush Whse. Co. 
SEATTLE 1, Seattle Terminals, Inc. 
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271 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 16 MURRAYHILL 5-8397 
George G. Roddy, Vice Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 


























A small punch press is strapped to a wooden skid with A. J. 


Gerrard Steelbinder strapping. 


Note that the press is laid 


flat, affording a wide base; the fly wheel is securely strapped, 
and the opposite end of the crank shaft securely banded to an 


upright set of 2x 4's. 
upright on two wooden skid runners. 


Formerly the presses were shipped 
Since adoption of the 


present method, claims for damage in transit have been prac- 
tically eliminated, it is reported. 


Two diagonal straps take the place of the customary four straight straps 
in packaging this 50-pound electrode carton for shipment. The 
Steel Strapping Co. recommends the diagonal tie as one which holds all 
six planes of a carton, crate or 







Gerrard 


box as a rigid unit. The round steel 


strapping exerts equal pressure everywhere in the diagonal tie, prevents 
weaving or torsional sway, and does not snag in storage, according 


Gerrard binds any size or shape, large, 
small, round, square or irregular, for 
safe shipment, it is claimed. It ties on 
top or side, with or without a base on 
which to rest the tool. The Steelbinder 
uses strap of any thickness up to .028 
inches without mechanical adjustment, 
in widths from % inches to % inches. 
When using the Steelbinder, it is un- 
necessary to use a wedge under the strap 
at any point. When the tool is dis- 
engaged, the strap is undisturbed and 
stays tight around the object, according 
to the company. This “no wedge” ad- 
vantage is said to eliminate the problem 
of overtightening the strap to compensate 
for slack. 
Fiber and Steel Strapping 

A. J. Gerrard offers also a hammer- 
cutter which closes the Steelbinder seals, 
cuts strap to desired lengths, and re- 
moves strap from incoming boxes for 
reuse. A tough new fiber and steel 
strapping for light cartons and high- 





to Gerrard. 





gloss surfaces can be applied directly on 
enameled or painted surfaces without 
danger of marring, and will tightly bind 
cartons of softer materials without biting 
into them, according to reports. The 
fiber and steel strapping consists of a 
strip of highly flexible, rounded edged 
steel, sheathed in scuff-resistant, water- 
proof kraft paper. Tensile strength is 
said to compare with that of standard 
steel strapping. 
Tensioners, Sealers 


A complete line of light, medium and 
heavy duty steel strapping tools and 
accessories is offered by the Allegheny 
Steel Band Co., Pittsburgh. Allegheny 
“Steelband” tensioners and sealers are 
said to make for faster take-up, to be 
lighter in weight, and to offer the high- 
est seal-joint efficiency. They are made 
of special alloy steel drop forging, 
chrome plated. 

The Steelband heavy duty tensioner 
has only one handle which takes up the 
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Your freight moves by the clock— 


not by the weather—when you ship 
via Santa Fe. 

Modern all-weather dispatching 
methods speed freight through termi- 
nals and a powerful fleet of diesel 
locomotives keep traffic rolling along 
the line to give dependable on-time 
arrival at destination. 


/ 


freight service 
Hy, f 


Even Santa Fe’s main freight routes 
are favored by nature for all-weather 
operations as these routes are with- 
out extreme changes in temperature 
or climate. 

It pays to ship Santa Fe—the de- 
pendable all-weather-way. For infor- 
mation call your nearest Santa Fe 
freight representative. 


F. H. Rockwell, General Freight Traffic Mgr. 
Santa Fe System Lines, Chicago 4, Illinois 


Santa Fe-—all the way 


JOHNNY CAREFUL SAYS: 
- Care Stops Loss and Damage” 


Let’s work together to be sure of Perfect Shipping 





















Trucks— 
Lease 

















ELIMINATE 
TRUCK MAINTENANCE 
WORRIES 


Find out for yourself how National 
Truck Leasing System will supply 
you with transportation—and 
eliminate your truck maintenance 
problems! We assume all respon- 
sibility for keeping your trucks 
smart looking and in perfect 
running condition. 

You supply only the drivers. We 
supply everything else—even to 
extra equipment for peak loads 
and seasonal operation. NTLS 
truck leasing service is geared to 
your needs. 

Truck leasing also saves execu- 
tive time, releases capital and 
budgets costs in advance—at 
minimum cost to you. 






























Call the phone number 
shown in your classified 
directory under this 
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tension and cuts the strapping. A match- 
ing Steelband heavy duty sealer has a 
neoprene handle to give a firm grip. 
Leverage is engineered for maximum 
pressure with minimum effort. A heavy 
duty “bandwagon,” designed to carry 
steel strapping, seals and tools, has bal- 
loon rubber tires mounted on ball-bear- 
ing wheels. The bandwagon is described 
as easy to wheel in and out of rail cars, 
trucks and other places. 

“Industries in the Pittsburgh area,” 
states Allegheny, “have the advantage 
of close-to-home factory service for all 
Steelband equipment.” 

Allegheny strapping is made with a 
clean, blue finish, and is wax-lubricated 


















Right: The ‘‘Royal’’ 


cases, bales, crates and skids. 
tool is described as a time saver. 


for smoother tensioning and to prevent 
corrosion. Copper-plated steel is used 
for Steelband seals. 

The Stanley Works recommends to 
shippers its improved Ace strapping tool 
with the automatic seal feed. Com- 
fortable, easy-grip handles and natural 
arm motion are said to make the Ace 
easy to handle and operate. According 
to the manufacturer the Ace strapper 
weighs 12 pounds, does a job in five 
seconds, is easily loaded, and seals in 
any position. It is made in three dif- 
ferent sizes, to handle *s-inch, %-inch, 
and %-inch strapping. Stanley seals are 
packed in convenient clips of 75 or 100. 


Mass Production Packaging 


The Brainard Steel Co., Warren, O., 
offers the Strap-O-Matic steel strapping 
system. The Strap-O-Matic tools ten- 
sions, cuts and seals in three motions. 
The company says that this device is 
ideal where mass production packaging 
is required, that it is easily installed, and 
that it can be readily adapted to any 
strapping table. The tool is mounted 
on a counter-balanced, flexible arm. A 
coil holder, simple in design and easy to 
load, is available. 

The H. G. Hanline Co., Philadelphia, 
offers a complete line of shipping de- 
partment supplies, including steel strap- 
ping stretchers and sealers for both light 
and heavy duty strapping, a complete 
assortment of box strapping in widths 
from % inch to 1% inch, box strapping 


Left: 
offered by the Independent Metal Strap Co. 
is entirely built of steel. 
compartment for seals and tools, a guide 
for strapping, and a brake on the reel to 
prevent over-running of the band. 
ing is necessary to mount a coil of strapping 


combination 
stretcher and sealer is a lightweight 


tool which is easy to use on aarti. 
The 
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seals in sizes from %s inch to %4 inch, 
and reel stands. A 40-page illustrated 
Hanline catalog of shipping room supplies 
is available. 


Wire Strapping 

A system which uses round wire for 
strapping is recommended by Inland 
Wire Products Co., Chicago, for strap- 
ping wooden cases, produce crates, fiber 
and corrugated containers, export cases, 
bundles and bales, box shooks and 
shingles. 


Inland’s T Model wire tying machine 
is used as a portable unit to tension and 
tie the wire. Wire costs less than other 
materials, Inland asserts, and will not 








A demountable reel and floor stand 


The stand has a 


No lift- 


on the reel. 





pull off or break in handling. High 
tension or soft galvanized wire, in sizes 
14 to 17 gauge, are used for tying. 
Standard coils weigh approximately 50 
pounds each. 


Stretcher-Sealer 


The “Royal’ combination stretcher 
and sealer offered by the Independent 
Metal Strap Co., Inc., is described as 
lightweight but rugged, an easy tool to 
use and a time saver. To use, place the 
two overlapping straps into the jaws of 
the tool, draw up strap by handles, snap 
a seal onto strapping, move handles to 
vertical position, then move both handles 
down as far as they will go, and disen- 
gage tool. 

Another “Royal” shipping accessory is 
a portable demountable reel and floor 
stand. Entirely built of steel, the stand 
is equipped with compartment for seals 
and tools, a guide for strapping, and a 
brake on the reel to prevent over-run- 
ning of band. The stand is mounted on 
large wheels, permitting it to be moved 
easily about the shipping room. No lift- 
ing is necessary to mount a coil of strap- 
ping on the reel. 


* oa 


“This claim prevention job is essen- 
tially a cooperative enterprise. It can’t 
pe done by the railroads alone; and it 
can’t be done by the shippers alone.”— 
Cc. R. PURCELL, Manager, Traffic De- 
partment, The Quaker Oats Co. 
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But you can’t mistake “RAZORS” for “RACERS” on Disc Edison Voicewriter 


Get Extra Hours This Easy Way 


WITH THE AID OF EDISON’S EXCLUSIVE "CLEAR PICTURE’ COMMUNICATION 


You save valuable time... your secre- 
tary helps you more... office output 
steps up its pace... with Disc Edison 
Voicewriter. 


It’s the one machine that gives you 
the time-saving of machine dictation and 
gives your secretary the understanding of 
direct dictation. Your thoughts reach 
paper without delay, without mistakes — 












more work accomplished, more easily. 
Clearly Defines S, F, Z, TH Sounds 
Edison’s exclusive Ear-Tuned Jewel- 
Action gives “clear picture” transmission 
to words having those s, f, z, th sounds 
that ordinarily give so much trouble. 
Because Edison reproduces a thousand 
more cycles per second—you can dictate 
in relaxed comfort... your secretary can 


match your speed with less effort, less 
strain, fewer errors. 


No other instrument matches Edison un- 
derstandability—only Edison has Ear- 
Tuned Jewel-Action. 


Write us for the helpful free booklet, 
“How to Simplify Your Daily Life.” Ad- 
dress Thomas A. Edison, Incorporated, 
45 Lakeside Ave., West Orange, N. J. 


For free demonstration, 
phone “EDIPHONE” in your 
city or write Thomas A. 
Edison, Incorporated, 
West Orange, New Jersey. 
In Canada: Thomas A. 
Edison of Canada, Ltd., 
Toronto 1, Ontario. 





Executives save as much as a month a 
vear when they replace old-fashioned han- 
dling of communications with the modern 
Disc Edison Voicewriter. Secretaries are 
freed for “junior executive” duties. 


Compact Disc Edison Voice- 
writer is expressly built for 
office dictation and is portable, 
too — but with no sacrifice of 
understandability. 
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Thanks, Mr. Shipper... 







Your care and cooperation in 


PACKING 





MARKING 






LOADING 


and the greater attention you have given your 
shipments during the past year have helped 
make ‘possible the following improvement in 
Lackawanna’s showing for 1949 over that of 1948: 






New claims filed ....... REDUCED 25.1% 
Claim payments made .... REDUCED 38.1% 
Overs and shorts ....... REDUCED 54.4% 


With your continued assistance and coopera- 
tion, we hope to make an even better showing 
in 1950. 
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THE ROUTE OF PHOEBE SNOW 
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Nailholes, Knots and 






Carload Claim Prevention 





I SALESMAN: Good morning, 
Mr. Smith. I am a representative of 
the lumber company that has been sell- 
ing you expendable pallets. Bill men- 
tioned that you would like to see me in 
regard to your carloading problems. 


Traffic Manager: Why, yes—Bill said 
you people also specialized in prefabri- 
cated car-loading materials, such as 
bulkheads and blocking; and he thought 
perhaps you could help me. Frankly, I 
didn’t know that the lumber industry 
was interested in loading problems. I 
knew that the strapping people had done 
some research on this problem, but it 
mostly concerned their products. 

Lumber Salesman: I suppose it does 
seem strange; but such uses provide an 
outlet for lower grades of hardwoods. We 
have found that it is necessary to apply 
engineering principles to products fabri- 
cated from such lumber so that the cus- 
tomer can utilize it to its best advantage. 
The strapping people have done a very 
good job; but it is our opinion that they 
have not gone far enough. They will 
recommend a bulkhead with no regard to 
the grade or specie of lumber, or manu- 
facture. For example: Recently I had a 
call from a large manufacturer of auto- 
mobile parts with a request to cooperate 
with the strapping people in devising a 
new type of load. When the question of 
bulkheads arose, the strapping salesman 





told the plant engineer, “Three 2 x 6 
horizontals and three one-inch verticals 
should do the job.” So, just out of 
curiosity, I asked: “What grade and spe- 
cie?” His answer: “Oh, anything, just so 
it is a good grade.” That’s typical, and 
a@ common error, aS we have proved in 
many instances. This is similar to a per- 
son spending a large sum of money for 
fine hardwood flooring for his home and 
neglecting to finish and wax it after 
having it laid. He is not receiving full 
benefit from his investment. 

Traffic Manager: Well, if all you say is 
true, why hasn’t someone worked on this 
problem in an effort to reduce the tre- 
mendous damage claims suffered by the 
railroads each year? 

Lumber Salesman: I suppose the an- 
swer is a lack of interest and knowledge 
of wood and nails and engineered design 
for items of wood. I believe everyone is 
guilty—traffic managers, strapping sales- 
men, railroads, and even many lumber 
producers. The usual practice of the 
lumber people is to sell what the cus- 
tomer orders without going to the ex- 
pense and trouble to determine whether 
what is best for the job. “If the piece 
fails; put on a bigger piece—and more of 
it,” is the usual philosophy. 

Traffic Manager: What you say must 
certainly be true. To my knowledge, 
there has been very little engineering 
applied to wood products of any kind 


Prefabrication and Standardization of 
Bulkheads and Blocking in Securing Carload 
Shipments Are Products of the Application 
of Engineering Principles to the Problem. 


Results Include Safer Shipping, Lower Costs 


By C. W. SEARIGHT, Jr. 


Morgan Lumber Sales Company 


and none to the lumber used for car- 
loading purposes. I feel that I know 
a great deal about my own job, so far 
as handling traffic is concerned; but when 
it comes to new methods to be devised 
for loading, our normal procedure is to 
keep trying various methods until we 
find one that works—a sort of trial-and- 
error method. 

Lumber Salesman: I believe that is the 
normal situation, as we have found it; 
but with lumber prices and labor costs 
so high, it is likely to be a very expen- 
sive proposition. Don’t you think so? 

Traffic Manager: I certainly do; and 
this present situation has really got me 
going around in circles. 

Lumber Salesman: Just. what trouble 
are you having now? 

Traffic Manager: Well, to start at the 
beginning: As you know, we manufacture 
metal parts and accessories for the auto- 
motive industries, usually shipped in 
corrugated boxes, each loaded box weigh- 
ing several hundred pounds. The boxes 
are strapped on expendable pallets for 
shipping. Those parts not boxed are 
shipped loose. We just throw them into 
a car, with separators and bulkheads 
at intervals to separate various types 
and sizés. Consequently, there has been 
great deal of trouble and cost to the 
company due to damaged shipments. 

The boxes break open and the bulkheads 
collapse. In the case of those parts 


EXPENDABLE 
PALLET 


SKETCH No. 1: Bulkhead for 
Floating Load Units 


shipped loose, the bulkheads and gates 
are breaking, causing the loose parts to 
become mixed, thus involving consider- 
able time and expense on the part of 
the consignee to sort and unload, and 
to file and collect damage claims. 
Frankly, I don’t know where to go now. 
I am certain that some of the damage 
is due to rough handling by the car- 
riers; but, despite repeated complaints, 
the situation has not changed. We have 
tried adding more lumber; but there is 
little improvement. To top it off, I am 
exceeding my budget at a time when they 
are climbing all over me to lower my 
costs. 

Lumber Salesman: I think I have the 
general idea now. I think perhaps I had 
better take a look at your present load- 
ing setup. As a starting point: Do you 
know how much it is actually costing 
you to load each car and how many 
men you are using in the actual loading 
operation? 

Traffic Manager: Why no; I don’t. 
We have never run time studies on the 
loadings, because it is pretty hard to 
put them on an incentive pay plan. I 
do know that we have seventeen men in 
the entire loading crew; but how many 
of these are used in the actual loading 
operation, I don’t know. Some of them 
are carpenters, rather than anything 
else. 

Lumber Salesman: Where are you 
buying your lumber, Mr. Smith? 

Traffic Manager: From two sources: 
one local, from which we purchase na- 
tive hardwoods. The other source ships 
in quite a few cars of hemlock, which 
is also used for bracing. 

Lumber Salesman: I suppose the ma- 
terial you purchase is all random length 
and the native material is rough and 
green? 

Traffic Manager: That’s right. We get 
the hardwood cheap; and the loading 
crews like hemlock because it nails 
easily. 

Lumber Salesman: Well, sir, I believe 
that a considerable part of your trouble 
can be attributed to the material you are 
using. 
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4% 5 %* 36 


10 BOXES PER UNIT 
20 BOXES PER CAR 


4 BULKHEADS PER CAR 


Traffic Manager: How is that? It’s all 
good lumber. My men have explicit 
orders not to use any material with large 
knots or decay. 

Lumber Salesman: In the first place, 
hemlock, although satisfactory from the 
loading crew’s viewpoint, is not a very 
good specie for cross-car bracing—es- 
pecially eastern hemlock, which I pre- 
sume you are using. 

Traffic Manager: Why isn’t it good? 

Lumber Salesman: Eastern hemlock is 
classed as Group 1 wood, and, as such, 
is neither very hard nor very stiff. These 
are both important requirements for 
bracing. As you may know, the Forest 
Products Laboratory, at Madison, Wis., 
has classified lumber into four groups, 
based primarily on strength and hard- 
ness. Nail-holding power and the stiff- 
ness are directly dependent on the hard- 
ness. A pretty good rule of thumb is 
that the harder a wood is, the stronger 
it is. 

Traffic Manager: Why is that? 

Lumber Salesman: Hardness is re- 
lated to density, which, in turn, is re- 
lated to specific gravity—and usually, 
the more dense, the stronger the timber 
is. Also, you are using roughsawn, green 
material, which is not very suitable for 
car-bracing purposes. 

Traffic Manager: Why is that? Most 


SKETCH No. 2: Bulk- 
head for Cars of Less- 
er Widths (Trim each 
end equally) 
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of it is oak, which is considered very 
strong. 

Lumber Salesman: Oak is a Group 4 
wood; but rough-sawn lumber is usually 
not accurately sawn to specified di- 
mensions, especially as to thickness. If 
you will carefully measure your rough- 
sawn lumber, you will find some as much 
as one-half inch scant, and some will 
go from scant to oversize in length. The 
important thing to remember is that you 
can’t rely on it to be a specified uniform 
thickness; and the excessively scant sec- 
tions are the weak links in your bracing. 
Another bad feature is its moisture con- 
tent. The drier a piece is, the stiffer it 
is after it passes a moisture content of 
28 per cent and remember that, in some 
species of green lumber, the moisture 
content is as high as 200 to 300 per 
cent. 


Traffic Manager: Hmm. . . Well, 
could you suggest some method, whereby 
I could cut my loading costs, and at the 
same time reduce these damage claims? 

Lumber Salesman: I believe so. I think 
that it could be done very easily. First, 
I would like you to make a cost survey 
of your present set-up as a means of 
comparison when we are finished. 


Traffic Manager: What then? 

Lumber Salesman: Then you should 
get in touch with your strapping repre- 
sentative; I think that a floating load 
is the answer, so far as the boxed parts 
are concerned. 


Traffic Manager: I don’t believe those 
expendable pallets of yours are strong 
enough to hold up under a floating load. 

Lumber Salesman: I think they are, 
sir. We have tried this at several other 
plants, and it has worked very satisfac- 
torily. 

Traffic Manager: What else? 

Lumber Salesman: We will standardize 
the size of the bulkheads for both types 
of shipments. I suggest that you pur- 
chase the bulkheads prefabricated. The 
remainder of the blocking should be cut- 
to-length, predrilled, and bundled. 

Traffic Manager: We can’t prefabricate 
the bulkheads, because car widths vary 
too much. 

Lumber Salesman: In the case of your 
boxed parts, the widths will always be 
the same—the width of two of your boxes. 
I believe something on the order of the 
load shown on this sketch (see sketch 
No. 1) should work all right, although 
your strapping vendor may decide to 
run the straps over the top of the load 
instead. 

Traffic Manager: What do you fabricate 
your bulkheads from? 

; Lumber Salesman: Those for the float- 
ing load are best from black gum, air- 
dried and surfaced four sides. 

Traffic Manager: Why surface mate- 
rial for this use? 

Lumber Salesman: Because it is then 
very easy to see if there is any material 
that is scant in thickness—a “skip” in 
dressing shows up like a sore-thumb. 
This eliminates the chief fault of rough 
lumber I mentioned previously. 

Traffic Manager: Our men don’t like 
gum because it warps too much. 

Lumber Salesman: Not if the lumber 
is properly air-dried. In any event, 
it doesn’t make too much difference be-- 
cause of the nailing. 

Traffic Manager: What type of gate 
would you recommend for the floating 
load? 

Lumber Salesman: Something on the 
order of that on the loading diagram I 
sketched for you. 
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Traffic Manager: Do you believe that 
13%-inch material instead of 15-inch 
across the car is enough? 

‘Lumber Salesman: Yes, gum is a 
Group 3 wood and will be stuff enough 
to get sufficient tension on your straps 
without crushing your boxes. You get 
about 25 per cent savings in material 
when using 14-inch material as opposed 
to 2-inch. I don’t know whether I men- 
tioned it before. but you can reduce 
your thickness by %-inch as you pro- 
gress through each group. For example, 
%-inch oak will give you the same 
strength as full 1-inch hemlock. In 
addition, your nail-holding power is in- 
creased considerably. "This, incidentally, 
is a very good reason for not mixing 
species indiscriminately when blocking a 
car. A factor also to be considered is 
that you reduce your freight charges by 








C. W. SEARIGHT, JR. 


nothing to the holding power of the 
nail. With as many nails as you people 
are using, this would result in a material 
saving in labor costs, especially if you 
are using an incentive pay plan. In ad- 
dition, I noticed that you are using 
cement-coated nails. If you do not pre- 
drill oak, the coating is all rubbed off 
before the nail hits the floor. You might 
just as well use common nails. Another 
thing to consider is that pre-drilling will 
eliminate splitting that may be en- 
countered while the nail is driven 
through the block. 

Traffic Manager: Do you people have 
definite specifications covering the 
quality of the material used for block- 
ing? 

Lumber Salesman: Yes, we do. Our 
normal specification covering the quality 
of the material for this use would read: 


About 50 per cent of all loss and dam- 
age claims accrue on freight in packages. 
Certainly that sad fact justifies the in- 
creasing attention accorded to the proper 
design of packages and inner packing. 

About 75 per cent of all claims ac- 
crue on carload traffic. Certainly that 
should justify close attention to bracing 
and bulkheading. The fact is, however, 
that package engineering has forged 
ahead much more rapidly than loading 
engineering. There is much more litera- 
ture available on the former than the 
latter. 

Hence, this article, which deals com- 
prehensively, for the first time so far as 
we know, with the engineering aspects of 
disposable bulkheads and bracing, is par- 
ticularly appropriate in the Perfect Ship- 
ping number of TRAFFIC WORLD. 

“Shippers are often content to blame 
the carriers for rough handling as the 
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grain on one inch in fifteen can be con- 
sidered straight grain. Braces nailed to 
car sides and floor may be made of knot- 
ty material if pre-drilled to overcome the 
hardness encountered and the tendency 
towards splitting. 

Traffic Manager: Well, granted that 
all you have said is true, and that float- 
ing load will work on the palletized parts 
enabling you to supply a standard bulk- 
head, how can you fabricate a standard 
item for the loose parts, since the gate 
must extend to the car sides? 

Lumber Salesman: By the use of a 
bulkhead such as I show in this sketch 
(see sketch No. 2). As you see, this is 
nine foot two inches in width, and your 
height is always the same. Now, if you 
happen to get an eight-foot six-inch 
car, all your men need to do is trim 
the ends, and then use the pieces for 





cause of freight damage,” says the Lum- 
ber Salesman in that accompanying in- 
formative dialog. 


Its author knows whereof he writes. 
C. W. Searight, Jr., is in charge of the car 
blocking and bracing department of the 
Morgan Lumber Sales Company, of Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. He was born in Pittsburgh, 
Pa., and educated at Columbus. After 
service in the U.S. Coast Guard, including. 
active participation in the Normandy 
campaign in World War Il, he took 
special courses in the forestry schools of 
Ohio State University and the University 
of Michigan. His connection with the 
Morgan Company began in 1947, where 
he had been engaged in building the de- 
partment he heads, in the course of which 
he has developed techniques for the use 
of lower-grade hardwoods in protective 
car-loading operations. 





about 75 cents a thousand feet for every 
1/32-inch in thickness you can. safely 
remove. For example, take yellow pine 
2-inch framing. If shipped rough, it 
would weigh 3,400 pounds for each thou- 
sand feet. The same framing dressed 
to the standard 1%-inch thickness 
weights 2,500 pounds, a total weight 
reduction of 900 pounds, which translated 
into freight cost means about $6.30 a 
thousand feet or 53 cents for each 1/32 
of an inch, based on a 70 cents freight 
rate. Your hardwoods are much heavier, 
so the savings will be greater. In addi- 
tion the mill is permitted to ship fram- 
ing specified as “rough” as much as %4- 
inch scant, but you still pay for the full 
thickness. 

Traffic Manager: That’s very interest- 
ing to know; I had no idea that dressing 
lumber would amount to anything, so far 
as saving money is concerned. You men- 
tioned pre-drilled nail holes; I don’t 
see where that would be of any par- 
ticular benefit to us. 

Lumber Salesman: I think it would 
benefit you in several ways, most im- 
portant of which is that it will cut down 
the time required by your men to nail 
the blocking in place. Say they are nail- 
ing a 2-inch oak block to the car floor. 
Because the oak is at least 100 per cent 
harder than the floor, approximately 75 
per cent of the time required to drive 
the nail is spent in starting and driving 
the nail through the block if not pre- 
drilled, and the block itself contributes 


“Material to be of good sound grade, 
free of serious cross-grain or knots 
greater than one-third the width of the 
piece.” This specification, plus definite 
nailing specifications and surfaced ma- 
terial, assures a standard item each time, 
so far as quality is concerned. This en- 
ables you to feel secure in the knowledge 
that you no longer have to rely on the 
loading crew for a good blocking job. It 
also eliminates faulty nailing and poor 
workmanship on the part of the crew 
member who isn’t feeling up to par. 

Traffic Manager: I thought knots never 
were acceptable for bracing. 

Lumber Salesman: If common sense 
is used, there are several places where 
knotty lumber is acceptable and will not 
endanger safe shipping. A knot near 
the end of a piece has no influence on 
the bending strength; but in the worst 
possible position it is comparable to a 
bored hole the size of the knot. There- 
fore, if a knot is near the middle of a 
cross-car brace, it would probably be 
wiser to use it in some other capacity— 
say for a brace where stiffness only is 
required, such as a K-brace, since knots 
do not affect, in any way, the stiffness 
of the piece. Cross-car braces, which 
are subject to bending, should be reas- 
onably clear and straight-grained at the 
points of high stress, near the center of 
the load. There may be rather large 
knots near the end—a large knot would 
remove about one-half of the cross-sec- 
tion if cut from the piece. A slope of 


This will keep waste 
down, and at the same time enable you 
to take advantage of prefabrication. 


floor blocking. 


Traffic Manager: That looks like it 
might work. Tell you what; let’s sit 
down and try to work up some compara- 
tive costs on the figures we have at hand. 
You work up a price on the bulkheads 
prefabricated, and I’ll work up our costs 
roughly. 

Lumber Salesman: All right. I’ll have 
the cost of the bulkhead for the floating 
load in a jiffy. I think the results will 
surprise you. 

Traffic Manager: Here are my costs 
(see Time Study table on page 118). How 
do they compare with yours? 


Lumber Salesman: I figure, roughly, 
that this bulkhead will cost approxi- 
mately $2.15 each, delivered. How does 
that stack up? 

Traffic Manager: Here are my figures. 
They seem to be considerably higher 
than that. 


Lumber Salesman: That should con- 
vince you that what I have said is true, 
at least, so far as the reduction in your 
costs is concerned. Now all I have to 
prove is that our material is as good 
as we say it is. Also, don’t forget that 
the other items—such as the use of cut- 
to-length, pre-drilled, and bundled ma- 
terial—will further reduce costs by re- 
ducing the number of man-hours and, 
consequently, decrease the amount of 
handling required. 
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JOHNNY CAREFUL— 


DRIVER 
who checks 
his freight 
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CHECKER 
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who packs 
his freight 
with 
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protection 


JOHNNY CAREFUL— 
these men will eliminate 
Loss and Damage Claims! 


DEPENDABLE SERVICE 


IN REORGANIZATION 


Trustees 


Wm. F. Drohan Dan‘! D. Carmell 


Traffic Manager: If you can get some 
bulkheads in here which are of a good 
quality, you will have me sold. On these 
figures, we should save somewhere be- 
tween $10,000 and $15,000 a year, which 
will put me well within my budget. At 
the same time it should decrease the 
amount and number of damage claims 
we have been having. 


Lumber Salesman: Well, Mr. Smith, as 
I told you, if traffic management as a 
whole would realize that, perhaps, load- 
ing is not being done in the best Pos- 
sible manner and at the cheapest cost, 
the yearly damage claims for all types 
of shipments could be reduced con- 
siderably. Many do not realize how little 
knowledge they have of lumber and its 
proper use. All too often, strength is 
judged entirely on size and quantity. Of 
course, situations vary; but wherever 
bulkheads or gates are used, they can 
be prefabricated and standardized with 


TIME STUDY CHART 


Old Method 


Material $1.66 Includes, lumber @ 

$60/M, nails, and an es- 

timated 10% waste. 

Labor 1.17 Two men 25 min. @ 
$1.40/hr., time required 
to get lumber from stock, 
cut-to-length, and _nail- 
ing. 

Overhead 1.75 One-half of total over- 
head of 300%. 


$4.58 each bulkhead. 


New Method 
$2.15 each delivered. 


savings and increased safety. Other ma- 
terial can be cut-to-length at the mills, 
reducing the high cost of waste to the 
consumer; because besides the mill price 
on the lumber, the user is also paying 
freight on the waste, whether he realizes 
it or not. For example, a shipper, paying 
$60 a thousand for material delivered to 
his plant, assuming a 10 per cent waste 
(which is actually very low and does not 
take care of much more than kerf re- 
sulting from cutting-to-length), is actu- 
ally paying $66 a thousand for the ma- 
terial. 

Traffic Manager: It certainly is sur- 
prising, the amount of saving that can 
be had in such a small item as loading. 
All these points you have mentioned 
seem to be perfectly true; but I never 
realized such great savings could be had 
from proper selection of lumber. I fig- 
ured that, as long as we were getting 
lumber at a reasonable price, the cost 
on these items was as low as it could 
get. I never have taken into considera- 
tion how often we order at this price. 

Lumber Salesman: We have found that 
to be true in practically every case. Traf- 
fic managers are amazed at the savings 
we have shown them. Of course, some- 
times we have a battle trying to get them 
to realize their true costs. For example, 
many firms do not feel that they should 
apply over head to such an item as bulk- 
heads. This gives them an incorrect idea 
of their actual costs. It just seems that 


| it’s too easy to blame the other fellow. 


TRAFFIC WORLD 


Shippers are often content to blame the 
carriers for rough handling as the cause 
of freight damage. Usually when ship- 
pers try to improve the loading, they 
merely follow the time-worn custom of 
adding more lumber, failing to take into 
consideration that perhaps the method 
they use itself is the chief cause of 
trouble. The mere fact that one method 
has been followed for many years does 
not make it right. In many cases, that 
is just the thing that makes the system 
wrong, because it was put into use at a 
time when material and labor were cheap. 
With the high cost of labor and material 
at the present time, it is not good sense 
to continue the practice. Of course, car- 
riers have done considerable work on 
car-loading problems through the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads; but its 
rulings and findings cover only a part of 
the field. Shippers can find little in the 
rule books covering individual problems. 
These rule books, moreover, have not 
been sufficiently publicized. I venture to 
say that half of the shippers who are 
responsible for the large damage claims 
do not even know that such pamphlets 
and rules exist. Some carriers are also 
at fault in that their recommendations 
fail to take into account the high cost 
of labor and materials. For example, a 
large shipper I know has been having 
trouble with bulkheads failing in transit. 
The railroad’s claim agent recommended 
that the shipper go to large double-faced 
bulkheads and re-use them. That would 
not be wise because, at the present time, 
the shipper would have had to pay ap- 
proximately $8.00 for a bulkhead of this 
type, and, when shipping to the west 
coast, the return freight on the bulkhead 
would make the cost exorbitant. Rec- 
ommendations for the use of a steel bulk- 
head are in the same category: A ship- 
per must use some type of cheap expend- 
able bulkhead until such time as the 
carriers decide to reduce the commodity 
ratings on the return trip for such items. 

Traffic Manager: All you say is cer- 
tainly true, and I appreciate very much 
the help you have been to me. I will get 
in touch with my strapping salesman and 
will go to work on this floating load. Can 
you send me a couple of samples, such 
as those you have shown me? 

Lumber Salesman: Why certainly, I 
will get them to you by express as soon 
as possible. 

Traffic Manager: Thanks, again. I 
will get in touch with you as to when 
we are going to make up a trial load. I 
presume you would like to be here when 
we do that. 

Lumber Salesman: I certainly would. 
Thank you again for your time, and I 
sincerely hope that you find our bulk- 
heads the answer to your problem. 


* * * 


“We would like to evidence the fact to 
the carriers that the League members 
are more vitally interested in the freight 
loss and damage problem than are they. 
Shippers can effectively cooperate by 
proper marking of all shipments and 
seeing that all old marks are removed 
from the packages. It has been suggested 
that containers should be made to fit 
the product instead of the product made 
to fit the container, and that proper re- 
tainer methods for tight loads and tight 
packaging will reduce claims.”—Circular 
of The. National Industrial Traffic 
League. 
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A Million Miami Visitors 
Are in a Spending Mood 


The “season” is year-round now. Last year, an 
all-out drive began for summer visitors. This 
year, with new low rates, a flood of reservations is 
pouring in... for all summer long. Stores on famed 
Lincoln Road and Flagler Street are revising mer- 
chandising plans... want goods fast... want daily 
control of inventories. Get your goods on display 
fast, replace fast-sellers overnight, via Delta. 


REIGHT 
Call Speedy 


for fast airFREIGHT 
to and through 
the South 





Save Days Overnight Shipping Delta to Miami 


Delta offers same-day or overnight delivery from the 
Midwest. Note these examples of speed at low cost 
with Delta’s new commodity rates. 


‘ Typical Commodity Rate nce 
To MIAMI from Air Miles Flight Time per 100 Pounds Cc 


CHICAGO 1,186 4% Hours $9.51 on 
ATLANTA 598 2% Hours $4.85 os 
CINCINNATI 953 4% Hours $7.62 

DALLAS 1,130 62 Hours $9.20 


Nothing faster—nothing more dependable 
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For complete new commodity rates between Delta 
cities or terminal nearest you, write AirFREIGHT 
Department, Delta Air Lines, Atlanta, Ga. 





Connecting with 6 Lines to LATIN AMERICA 
Daily schedules to all the West Indies, Central and South America. 
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Let the record speak 


for itself, Johnny Careful! 


W. welcome your looking 


into our loss and damage rec- 
ord, Johnny. We have nothing 
to hide; in fact we are quick 
to recognize and correct any 
shortcoming of our service. 
Careful transit is doubly im- 
portant in our business—the 
handling of perishable food 
products. We can’t 
do a half-way job. 
Last year, for ex- 
ample, we  trans- 
ported approxi- 
mately six billion 
ton miles of per- 
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ishable food products between 
specified points in New Eng- 
land, Middle Atlantic and 
Southeastern states without 
a single loss of even one can 
of frozen orange juice. What 
do you think of that Johnny 
Careful? 

We welcome your scrutiniz- 
ing eye, keep it up 
—you are a big help 
to us and we hope 
you will always be 
around to_ track 
down loss and 
damage. 


ZA 


Ship by Refrigerated Truck 


CARTER TRUCKING COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: Washington, D. C. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Liberty 2-7341 


NEWARK, N. J. 
Bigelow 3-8999 


@ Telephone Tower 6666 


ORLANDO, FLA. 
8383 and LD 1 


ATLANTA, GA. 
Franklin 1451 


TRAFFIC WORLD 


ON THE TRAIL OF PERFECT SHIPPING 


(Continued from page 65) 


ation of Shippers Advisory Boards, F. 
J. Rebhan, traffic manager, American 
Crystal Sugar Co., a native son, is 
scheduled to speak on Perfect Shipping 
at a meeting of the Denver, Colorado, 
Commercial Truffic Club, April 26. 

At a meeting in the Kentucky Hotel, 
April 11, O. P. Ganote, assistant traffic 
manager, American Air Filter Co., will 
talk to the Transportation Club of 
Louisville on the same subject. 

The speaker at the April 3 meeting 
of the Traffic Club of Memphis, at the 
Peabody Hotel, will be Charles A. 
Moore, traffic manager, Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Co., on “Claim Prevention.” 

At Minneapolis, in the rooms of the 
Traffic Club of Minneapolis in the 
Hotel Nicollet, George E. Hunt, traffic 
manager, Butler Brothers, chairman of 
the loss and damage committee of the 
Northwest Shippers Advisory Board, will 
address a meeting, April 11, on “Loss and 
Damage Prevention.” 

Austin Street, traffic manager, Bar- 
clay Traffic Service, was the Perfect 
Shipping speaker at a meeting of the 
Oakland, California Traffic Club, at the 
Hotel Leamington, March 21. 

The Metropolitan Traffic Association 
of New York will have as its guest 
speaker, at a Perfect Shipping meet- 
ing the evening of April 13 at the Hotel 
Astor, C. A. Major, president of the 
Lehigh Valley Railroad. 

“Better Shipping” is the title of an 
address to be made at a meeting of the 
Women’s Traffic Club of Pittsburgh, by 
W. B. Haines, Railway Express Agency, 
at the Hotel Sheraton, April 18. 

F. B. Whitman, president, Western 
Pacific Railroad, will be the speaker at 
a Perfect Shipping meeting of the 
Transportation Club of Santa Clara 
County, April 13, at the Hotel Sainte 
Claire, San Jose, Calif. 

On March 21, W. Ray Alexander, 
commerce counselor, spoke on “Your 
Good Will in a Package,” at a Perfect 
Shipping meeting of the Savannah, Ga., 
Traffic Club at the Savannah Hotel. 

“Johnny Careful,” is the subject of an 
address to be delivered by H. G. Huhn, 
general traffic manager, Libbey-Owens- 
Ford Glass Co., at a dinner meeting of 
the Transportation Club of Toledo at the 
Commodore Perry Hotel, April 3. The 
occasion will be the club’s annual rail- 
road night. 

The round-table type of discussion will 

be used as the Perfect Shipping forum 
at a number of traffic club meetings. The 
El Paso Traffic Club, at its meeting April 
18, at the Hotel Paso Del Norte, will have 
such a panel, made up of agents of rail- 
roads serving the community. 
. Traffic managers of local industries, 
with five-minute talks, will make up the 
panel at a Perfect Shipping meeting of 
the Appalachian Traffic Club at Bristol, 
Va., April 11. 

The speakers in a round-table discus- 
sion at the Perfect Shipping meeting of 
the Indianapolis Traffic Club, at the 
Hotel Marott April 17, will be representa- 
tives of shippers, motor carriers and rail- 
roads. 

The make up of the round-table panel 
for the April 18 meeting of the Texarkana 
Traffic Club, April 18, had not been an- 
nounced as this was written. 

The Perfect Shipping meeting of the 
Phoenix, Ariz., Traffic Club was held 
March 27, with Len Mayrisch, manager, 
freight protection and station service, 
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Alexandria 2, La. 
Tel. 6220 
D. S. LAMBETH, General Agent 
B. T. HARRISON, Commercial Agent 
Atlanta 3, Ga.—923 Healy Bldg. 
Tel. Alpine 3343 
WM. C. SCHMIDT, General Agent 
Baton Rouge, La.—Gov’t and So. 14th Sts. 
Tel. 2-1565 
F. H. STRONG, General Agent 
Beaumont, Tex.—Gilbert and Jefferson Sts. 
Tel. 4-3131 
F. L. COLVIN, General Agent 
C. B. CHINN, Trav. Freight & Pas. Agent 
Birmingham 3, Ala.—1014 Watts Bldg. 
Tel. 7-6624 
F. R. LIPSCOMB, General Agent 
Chicago 3, IIl._—1621 Bankers Bldg. 
Tel. Randolph 6-2383 
H. J. McCARTHY, District Traffic Mgr. 
C. H. HANSON, General Agent 
Cincinnati 2, O.—724 Provident Bank Bldg. 
7th and Vine Streets—Tel. Main 0259 
PAUL L. SENSBACH, General Agent 
Cleveland 1, O.—1109 Term. Tower Bldg. 
Tel. Main 2498 
W. J. SEIBERT, General Agent 
Dallas 1, Tex.—1107 Southland Bldg. Annex 
Tel. Riverside 9234 
H. R. WHITING, District Freight Agent 
G. R. MARYE, General Agent 
G. E. CONDRAY, Commercial Agent 
Denver 2, Colo.—901 U. S. Nat‘’l Bk. Bidg. 
Tel. Keystone 6456 
CARL F. WESTCOTT, General Agent 
Detroit 2, Mich.—3-109 Gen. Motors Bidg. 
Tel. TRinity 5-8962 
T. F. BRENNAN, General Agent 
El Paso, Tex.—519 Martin Bidg. 
Tel. 3-6612 
R. T. EATMAN, Jr., General Agent 
Fort Smith, Ark.—219 First Nat’l Bk. Bldg. 
Tel. 4895 
E. D. PENCE, General Agent 
Fort Worth 2, Tex.—409-10 W. T. Wag- 
goner Bldg.—Tel. 2-2890 
G. A. HENSON, General Agent 
Greenville, Tex.—303 Medical Arts Bldg. 
Tel. 67 
C. R. DYER. General Agent 
Hope, Ark.—Tel. 196 
A. B. PATTEN,.General Agent 
Houston 2, Tex.—702-3 Bankers Mtg. Bldg. 
Tel. Preston 4276 
H. H. RIDDLE, General Agent 
N. G. STRIPLING, Assistant Gen. Agent 
Joplin, Mo.—211 Joplin Nat. Bank Bldg. 
Tel. 525 
J. S. HUNSAKER, General Agent 
Kansas City 6, Mo.—K.C.S. Bldg. 
Tel. Victor 0077 
P. C. BROWN, Division Freight Agent 
J. T. GARRIGUES, General Agent 
L. A. McDANIEL, Commercial Aaent 
Lake Charles. La.—232.Lawrence Street 
Tel. 4353 
E. E. GREESON, General Agent 
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Kansas City, Missouri 4 
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Little Rock, Ark.—318 Gazette Bldg. 
el. 2-5046 


L. R. SQUIRE, General Agent 
Los Angeles 14, Cal.—601-602 Central Bldg. 
Tel. Tucker 8777 
H. L. SULLIVAN, Western Dist. Traf. Mgr. 
WARD ALLEN, Commercial Agent 
Memphis 3, Tenn.—735 Exchange Bidg. 
Tel. 5-1858 
F. W. DANKE, General Agent 
Milwaukee 3, Wis.—1416 Majestic Bldg. 
Tel. Marquette 8-3232 
F. D. TRACY, General Agent 
Minneapolis 2, Minn.—1060 Rand Tower 
Tel. Geneva 3535 
H. H. JORDAN, General Agent 
New Orleans 12, La.—702-708 United Fruit 
Co. Bldg.—Tel. Magnolia 2783-86 
W. D. BURCH, Executive General Agent 
S. O. GRUBBS, Jr., Asst. Exec. Gen. Agt. 
L. J. ROSENTRETER, General Agent 
S. F. BROWNE, Commercial Agent 
New York 4, N. Y.—25 Broad Street 
Tel. Hanover 2-6960 
C. P. HOCH, Eastern District Traffic Mgr. 
W. H. McLAUGHLIN, General Agent 
R. M. LINCOLN, Commercial Agent 
Oklahoma City 2, Okla.—511 Apco Bldg. 
Tel. 2-1444 
F. H. WALKER, General Agent 
Omaha 2, Neb.—403 Grain Exchange Bldg. 
Tel. Atlantic 5871 
L. L. KRATVILLE, General Agent 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa.—1104 Gulf Bidg. 
Tel. Atlantic 0639 
G. J. WADLINGER, General Agent 
St. Louis 1, Mo.—911 Chemical Bldg. 
Tel. Chestnut 5468 
R. R. FEICKERT, General Agent 
San Antonio 5, Tex.—617 Gunter Bldg. 
Tel. Fannin 7951 
1. H. GOODWIN, General Agent 
San Francisco 5, Cal.—954 Monadnock Bidg. 
Tel. Sutter 1-7881 : 
D..L. DAWSON, General Agent 
Seattle 1, Wash.—1403 The 1411 Fourth 
Ave. Bildg.—Tel. Elliott 3166 
JOHN R. SCOTT, ‘General Agent 
NELS HOWE, Commercial Agent 
Shreveport 2, La.—410 Market St. 
Tel. 3-3661 
F. A. KEY, Jr., Southern Dist. Traf. Mgr. 
E. B. HICKMAN, General Agent 
E. O. SIKES, Assistant General Agent 
Texarkana 24, Tex.—K.C.S. Bldg. 
Tel. 3-6361 
MET J. CALDWELL, General Agent 
Tulsa 3, Okla.—505-506 Daniel Building 
Tel. 3-6040 
JOE HARDIN, General Agent 
Washington 4, D. C.—343 Munsey Bldg. 
Tel. Republic 4786 
G. H. DOUGHERTY, Asst. Dist. Traf. Mgr. 
Winnfield, La.—Tel. 4414 | 
L. RICKERSON, General Agent 
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Southern Pacific, San Francisco, as the 
speaker. 

On March 28, L. L. Cochran, general 
claim agent, Valley Lines, Inc,, Fresno, 
Cal., spoke on the prevention of freight 
loss and damage at a meeting of the 
Stockton, Cal., Traffic Club. 

Two meetings are planned for Tulsa, 
Okla., on April 4. At noon, there will be 
a luncheon, sponsored by the Tulsa 
Traffic Club, at which the speakers will 
be Harry Gale, Southwest Box Co., Sand 
Springs, Okla., and R. C. Linsenmayer, 
superintencent of freight claim preven- 
tion, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, 
Topeka, Kansas. The same two men will 
address a meeting, sponsored by the 
Tulsa Local Freight Agents’ Association, 
in the evening at the Santa Fe local 
freight office. 





HELP JOHNNY CAREFUL.. 





The Perfect Shipping meeting of the 
Junior Traffic Club of Los Angeles will 
be held at the Alexandria Hotel, April 
19. C. W. Philhour, superintendent of 
freight claim prevention, Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe, will speak on “Almost 
Perfect.” 

The Newark, N.J. Traffic Club will 
have a meeting and Perfect Shipping 
display, preceded by a clinic, at the 
Robert Treat Hotel, April 3. Speakers 
will be H. H. Pratt, general traffic man- 
anger, Crucible Steel Company of Amer- 
ica, president of the Atlantic States 
Shippers Advisory Board, for the ship- 
pers, and P. M. Shoemaker, vice-presi- 
dent, Lackawanna Railroad, chairman of 
the board’s railroad contact committee, 
for the railroad. Invitations have been 
extended to members of adjacent traffic 


Route the Peoria, 
Springfield Gateway 


Where JOHNNY CAREFUL 
is always ACTIVE 


The Peoria, Springfield Gateway can be a connecting link of 
importance to you now, as it continues to be for many of the 
nation’s leading industrial traffic managers. 

We can assure you that Johnny Careful is on the job. twelve 
months a year on the C.&I.M., helping to prevent loss and 


damage to freight in transit. 


All members of the Chicago & Illinois 
Midland Railway family compliment the 
National Association of Shippers Advisory 
Boards on the current 14th annual Perfect 


Shipping campaign. 


V. H. Williams 
General Traffic Manager 
709 Illinois Building, Springfield, 
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TRAFFIC WORLD 


clubs, of the New Jersey Industrial Traf- 
fic League, the Materals Handling So- 
ciety of New Jersey, the Newark Chamber 
of Commerce, and the New Jersey waite 
Chamber of Commerce. 

At Cincinnati, an elaborate meeting is 
planned for April 3, in which the Cin- 
cinnati Traffic Club, the Cincinnati Mo- 
tor Club, the Women’s Traffic Club of 
Cincinnati, and the Traffic League of 
Cincinnati will participate. The Cin- 
cinnati Traffic Club has purchased 600 
copies of this special Perfect Shipping 
issue of the TRAFFIC WoRLD to be dis- 
tributed among students of traffic at the 
University of Cincinnati, Xavier Univer- 
sity, and the Y.M.C.A. School. Copies 
will also be distributed at the next meet- 
ing of the loss and damage committee 
of the Ohio Valley Advisory Board. 

W. C. Johnson, former general freight 
claim agent, Chicago & North Western. 
retired, an honorary member of the Fox 
Valley Traffic Club, of Aurora, Il., will 
have charge of the Perfect Shipping 
meeting of that club which will be held 
April 28. A. L. Green, special representa- 
tive, Freight Claim Division, A.A.R., Chi- 
cago, will speak on “Perfect Shipping 
and Careful Handling of Freight.” 

The Traffic Club of Akron, Ohio, the 
Green Bay, Wis., Traffic Club the Trans- 
portation Club of Des Moines, and the 
Transportation Club of Springfield, IIL, 
are among those that paid attention to 
Perfect Shipping at March meetings. 

Many others intend to accord special 
attention to Perfect Shipping at April 
meetings for which plans were not com- 
pleted as this was written. These in- 
clude the following: 

Industrial Traffic Managers Associa- 
tion of Baltimore, April 19; Transporta- 
tion and Foreign Trade Club of 
Galveston; Traffic Club of Houston; 
Mid-Hudson Traffic Club, Hotel New- 
burgh, Newburgh, N.Y., April 12, Lincoln, 
Neb., Traffic Club, Lincoln Hotel, April 
12; Transportation Club of St. Paul, 
Minn., Hotel Lowrey, April 4; Traffic 
Club of Forth Worth, Hotel Texas, April 
3 and 17 (two meetings); Seattle Indus- 
trial Traffic Managers Association, Clare- 
mont Hotel, April 11; Will County Trans- 
portation Club, Moose Lodge, Joliet, IIl., 
April 18; Charleston, S.C., Traffic Club, 
Fort Sumter Hotel, April 10; San Fran- 
cisco Traffic Club; Los Angeles Trans- 
portation Club, Alexandria Hotel, April 
3; Traffic Club of Denver, Shirley-Savoy 
Hotel, April 13; Women’s Traffic Club of 
Los Angeles; Waterloo, Iowa, Transnorta- 
tion Club, Hotel President, April 19; 
Reading, Pa., Traffic Club, Berkshire 
Hotel, April 13; Women’s Traffic Club of 
Trenton, N.J., Hotel Hildenbrecht, April 
13; Transportation Club of Seattle, April 
10; Los Angeles Traffic Managers Con- 
ference, April 20; Transportation Club of 
Sioux Falls, S.D., Y.M.C.A., April 19; 
York, Pa., Traffic Club, Yorktowne Hotel, 
April 13; Traffic Club of Newark, April 
13; Industrial Traffic Managers Associa- 
tion of Baltimore; Traffic and Transpor- 
tation Club of Shreveport, La.; Central 
Pennsylvania Traffic Club, Avril 25, 
Williamsport, Pa.; Raritan Traffic Club, 
Roger Smith Hotel, New Brunswick, N.J., 
April 11. 

Regional Board Observances 

In a number of the larger cities, local 
traffic clubs will join with regional ship- 
pers advisory boards at luncheons or 
other meetings in connection with Per-. 
fect Shipping Month. Thus, the Traffic 
Club of Chicago and the Chicago Trans- 
portation Club will participate in the 
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Johnny Careful is an old friend of ours, 





and we back him up with Know-How! 


e@ One of the reasons why shippers 
enjoy doing business with the 
Reading is that we take an interest 
in their problems. It isn’t just a 
professional interest, it’s a friendly 
interest, for we enjoy helping them 
solve these problems. Only through 
our working together can perfect 
shipping be achieved. 


On our part, we constantly study 
the best means of handling all types 
of freight. Our know-how is the result 
of years of study, and when applied 
to your specific needs, perfect ship- 
ping is practically assured. 


Of course, shippers, too, must do 
their part—and we take this oppor- 
tunity to congratulate those who 





ship “‘via Reading” on the thorough- 
ness of their work. Proper handling 
and loading must be skillfully done, 
the right types of containers and 
crates used. Plenty of inner packing 
is important, as are fastenings, brac- 
ing, and correct markings. 


Whether you’re a large shipper or 
a small one, you’ll find us an efficient 
and a friendly 
road to work 
with. So, when- 
ever you can, 
enjoy the ben- 
efits of Read- 
ing service— 
and work with 
us for perfect 
shipping. 





System 


More than a century of dependable service 
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for your SAVE 
TRAFFIC | | MAN-POWER 


packing department 





with 


PROTEX 


Siftproof sealed-end 
Excelsior packing 


PADS 


Ready to use, no assem- 
bling 
Perfect, lasting protection 


Non-collapsing, moisture- 
resistant 


@ Widths 31,” to 48” 
@ All lengths 

Horder’s ‘World-Wide’ Traffic Booklet on request 

SEND FOR FREE PROTEX PACK-KIT 
AMERICAN EXCELSIOR CORPORATION 
1000-1020 N. HALSTED ST. e CHICAGO 22, ILLINOIS 





Forms . . Export and Domestic 


. cover practically every traffic 
and shipping need. They are con- 
stantly revised and conform to the 
latest United States regulations and 
consular requirements. They are the 
authoritative line. 














Use the coupon below to request 
samples and prices. 






HORDER’S Inc. 


Founded 1901 
“Everything for the Office” 


Offices and Warehouses in: 











Berkeley Omaha 
Beverly Hills Pasadena 





231 So. Jefferson St., Chicago 6, Illinois Boise Portland 
Telephone FR 2-6760 aes — 50 COMPANY OWNED 
SR a A aT ge ea en ee ee ee ee wae Fort Worth San Francisco WAREHOUSES 10 SERVE YOu 
ee ee Fresno Santa Barbara 


Glendale Santa Monica With offices in principal 


Hollywood Seattle 
Houston Sioux City 
Long Beach Spokane 
Los Angeles Tacoma 
Oakland Vancouver, B. C. 
Wilmington 


western cities, Bekins Van & 





Horder’s, Inc. Dept. TW 350 
231 So. Jefferson St., Chicago 6, Illinois Storage Company can look 


after your Pacific Coast 









Pease send us samples and prices on the following traffic 


consignments promptly and 
forms: 


efficiently. Bekins Vanliners 


cover the Pacific Coast on 
BE NX regular schedule and make 
lice one trips to all parts of the 


ae ; — | 2 
United States. Write nearest 
Street........ VAN LINES CO. office. 


— aac 7 —_ tiara } Offices or Agents in All Principal Cities 
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luncheon, in connection with the spring 
meeting of the Mid-West Shippers Ad- 
visory Board, at the Hotel Morrison, 
April 13, at which Robert S. Henry, vice- 
president, public relations Association 
of American Railroads, Washington, 
D.C., will be the speaker. 

At St. Louis the joint luncheon was 
held in connection with the spring meet- 
ing of the Trans-Missouri-Kansas Ship- 
pers Board, at the Hotel De Soto, March 
22. The St. Louis Traffic Club, the Junior 
Traffic Club of St. Louis, the St. Louis 
Chamber of Commerce, and other or- 
ganizations participated. Robert J. 
Bayer, editor, the TraFFIc WorLD, spoke 
on “The Silent Disaster.” 

The Trans-Missouri-Kansas board, 
through its freight loss and damage 
committee, is also cooperating in a num- 
ber of other Perfect Shipping meetings. 
Among these are the April 4 meetings 
at Tulsa previously noted. 

At Topeka, the meeting, sponsored by 
the Traffic Club of Topeka, will be held 
on April 20, with R. M. Drysdale, Jr., 
executive vice-president, Federation for 
Railway Progress, Washington, D.C., will 
speak. 

At Tucson, Ariz., the Tucson Traffic 
Club will hear J. S. Ove, district agent, 
Railway Express Agency, speak on 
“Transportation Claims, the Public Par- 
asite.” The meeting will be held at 
Paulo’s Restaurant on April 3. 

The Perfect Shipping meeting of the 
Kansas City Traffic Club will be in the 
form of a luncheon at the Hotel Presi- 
dent, April 24. Mr. Baver will speak. 

Other meetings are in the planning 
state at St. Louis, Joplin and St. Joseph, 
Mo., and at Wichita and Atchison, Kan. 

The Central Western Shippers Advi- 
sory Board has a schedule of Perfect 
Shipping meetings with which it intends 
to cover its area. The largest was held 
in connection with its spring meeting at 
the El Don Club, Sioux City, Iowa, the 
evening of March 14, at which J. R. 
Morrison, freight service inspector, Un- 
ion Pacific, was the speaker. Another 
meeting is scheduled for Lincoln, Neb, 
April 12, and others are planned for 
Beatrice, Fremont, Omaha and Hastings, 
Neb.; Denver, Colo.; Salt Lake City, Utah 
and Pocatello, Boise, Twin Falls and 
Idaho Falls, Idaho. 

The Great Lakes Regional Advisory 
Board held a_ special Perfect Ship- 
ping session on the day before its spring 
meeting, at the Hotel Cleveland, Cleve- 
land, O., March 13. The meeting was 
open to the public, and was spon- 
sored by the board’s freight loss and 
damage prevention and less-carload serv- 
ice committees. Mr. Bayer spoke at 
this meeting on “Big Guns for the Claim 
Battle.” 

The Pacific Coast Transportation Ad- 
visory Board has been promoting Perfect 
Shipping meetings throughout its ter- 
ritory. A. C. Street, manager, Barclay 
Traffic Service, led a forum discussion 
at an open meeting of its freight claim 
prevention committee at the Alexandria 
Hotel, Los Angeles, March 15, the day 
before the board’s spring meeting at that 
hotel. The board’s general program of 
Perfect Shipping meetings opened with 
one at the Multnomah Hotel, Portland, 
Ore., March 22. 

The New England Shippers Advisory 
Board has also arranged a series of Per- 
fect Shipping meetings in that territory. 
J. Frank Doolan, executive vice-presi- 
dent, New York, New Haven & Hartford, 
is scheduled to speak at one at Spring- 
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Press breaks down = but $2.88 
keeps editions rolling 
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Press broke down at 5 P.M., at end of evening edition’s run. But this publisher 
got replacement parts in a hurry the same way he gets electros, mats, news photos 
—by Air Express. An 18-lb. carton traveled 500 miles, was delivered by 11 P.M. 





Shipping charge $2.88. Morning edition published as usual. 





Air Express is the best air shipping buy 
to keep any business rolling, since low 
rates include door-to-door service. An- 
swers your problems because Air Express 
is fastest and most convenient. 





All Scheduled Airline flights carry Air 
Express. So shipments keep moving. All 
business profits from its regular use. 
Improves customer service; manpower 
or equipment never stands idle. 





Only Air Express gives you all these advantages 


World’s fastest shipping service. 


Special door-to-door service at no extra cost. 

One-carrier responsibility all the way. 

1150 cities served direct by air; air-rail to 22,000 off-airline offices. 

Experienced Air Express has handled over 25 million shipments. 
Because of these advantages, regular use of Air Express pays. It’s your best air 
shipping buy. For fastest shipping action, phone Air Express Division, Railway 
Express Agency. (Many low commodity rates in effect. Investigate.) 





HR HPALES 


GETS THERE FIKST 


AIR 
EXPRESS 


Rates include pick-up and delivery door 
to door in all principal towns and cities 








A service of 
Railway Express Agency and the 


SCHEDULED AIRLINES of the U.S. 
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field, Mass., April 11; W. H. Day, general 
chairman of the New England board, at 
Portland, Me., April 24, and Arven H. 
Saunders, special representative, Ameri- 
can Airlines, Boston, at Framingham, 
Mass., May 11. Other meetings are set 
for New Britain, Conn., April 3; Provi- 
dence, R.I., April 10; Worcester, Mass., 
April 10; New London, Conn., April 13, 
and Bridgeport, Conn., April 17. 

In addition, there will be held in New 
England a series of meetings with trans- 
portation workers in freight houses. The 
following have been scheduled: 

Worcester, April 10, Boston & Maine; 
Worcester, April 10, Boston & Albany; 
Providence, April 10, New Haven; Spring- 
field, April 11, Boston & Albany; Spring- 
field, April 11, Boston & Maine, New 
Haven (joint meeting); New London, 


ATTENTION: 


® Indispensable aid for traffic 
men and other executives in 
checking motor freight bills, 
auditing travel expenses — Saves 
time and money. 

New Mileage Guide No. 5 in- 
cludes charts listing approxi- 


Over 4,000 carriers use this publi- 
cation for control of mileage rates 
and have found the Guide valu- 


®@ Or possibly you may prefer our 
all-inclusive Tariff Subscription 
Service, providing: 

1. Copy of Household Goods 
Tariff naming rates between 
all points in the United 
States. 

. Copy of Participating Carrier 
and Scope Tariff containing 
names, city, state and operat- 
ing authority of 2,200 house- 
hold goods carriers by motor 
van in interstate commerce, 
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Conn., April 13, New Haven; Cedar Hill, 
Conn., April 17, New Haven; Bridgeport, 
Conn., April 17, New Haven; Portland, 
April 24, Boston & Maine-Maine Cen- 
tral. Dates for meetings of the Boston 
& Albany, Boston & Maine, and New 
Haven, at Boston, have not as yet been 
set. 

The Northwest Shippers Advisory 
Board has also arranged a series of Per- 
fect Shipping meetings. The first was 
held at Winona, Minn., March 21. Others 
are set for St. Paul, April 4; Minneapolis, 
April 11; Sioux Falls, S.D., April 19, and 
St. Cloud, Minn., March 27. 

* oe + 


“Let’s get down to grass roots and do 
more than just talk about prevention of 
loss and damage to shipments.”—E. F. 
LACEY, Executive Secretary, National 
Industrial Traffic League. 


TRAFFIC MEN 
AND AUDITORS 


Now Available—NEW MILEAGE GUIDE NO. 5 


No. 5, MF-1.C.C. No. 47—Effective August 21, 1949 
Cancels No. 4 MF-ICC No. 27 


mately 190,000 distances between 
625 cities and towns — arranged 
for quick and easy reference — 
PLUS revised regional, state and 
vicinity maps showing mileages 
between practically all interme- 
diate and “off-line” points in the 
United States and Canada. 


272 pages of charts, maps and governing rules 
Maps open flat — 24” x 16” 


able for many other purposes. 
Order your copy of the new, im- 
proved No. 5 Mileage Guide Now. 


—— $7.50 per copy —— 
TARIFF SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE 


also list of approximately 
1,800 common, contract and 
passenger carriers, all of 
whom govern mileage rates 
for their respective tariffs by 
the Mileage Guide. 

. Copy of Mileage Guide No. 
5 described above. 

. Supplement service to all 
above publications including 
reissues, and or new tariffs. 

All of the above under one sub- 
scription fee of $15.00 per year, 
payable in advance. 


Address orders for Mileage Guide at $7.50 or 
Subscription Service at $15.00 to 


J. F. ROWAN, Executive Secretary 


HOUSEHOLD GOODS CARRIERS’ BUREAU 


1424 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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KEY MEN COMMENT 


(Continued from page 69) 


and encouragement, would prove to be 
effective in reducing damage. Under 
present tariff provisions the shipper is 
penalized so heavily for palletizing his 
shipments that this method of loading 
is retarded. 

As a measure of claim prevention, the 
carriers could and should encourage pal- 
letization of merchandise by publication 
of more liberal tariff provisions both for 
the loaded and empty, or return, move- 
ment. 

Losses could further be reduced by 
improvement in rolling stock. Many 
cars now in use are in such condition 
that, on certain commodities, transpor- 
tation damage is almost inevitable. The 
combined effort of both shippers and 
carriers is required to see that such 
equipment, is not used for these com- 
modities. With the increase in the num- 
ber of stops for partial unloading per- 
mitted in Transcontinental Territory, a 
need arises for equipment designed for 
this type of traffic. 

In short, the whole problem of the re- 
duction of loss and damage claims is one 


‘that requires the fullest cooperation of 


both carriers and shippers. With such 
an effort by both parties with the great- 
est interest at stake, the problem will be 
solved. 





A Goal Worth the Effort 
By Maj. Gen. Philip B. Fleming 


Chairman, United States Maritime Commission 
Production and distribution are the 
two piers which support the arch of our 
economic system. This nation has 
grown, its industrial 
strength has _ in- 
creased, and the 
living standards of 
its people have gone 
higher and higher 
largely because we 
were able to pro- 
duce things and 
place them in the 
hands of consumers 
through a _ sound 
and continually im- 
proving system 
Maj. Gen. P.B. Fleming Of transportation, 
wholesaling and 
retailing. The success of this system is 
due in great part to organization by 
which I mean the development of ef- 
ficient and economical procedures in 
production and marketing, and the de- 
signing of proper equipment with which 
to do those jobs. Herein lies the secret 
of the success of the American system: 
economy of production and distribution, 
which not only increases profits from 
invested capital, but also results in 
higher wages for labor and lower prices 
for the consumer. 

On the distribution side of this picture, 
we have worked hard to evolve systems 
and provide ourselves with machinery 
and equipment with which to move the 
pfoduce of our farms, and the products 
of our industrial establishments from 
sources to markets. The transportation 
industry can be proud of what. it has 
accomplished. Our system of railroads, 
trucking lines, air lines and domestic and 
foreign steamship services is, as a whole, 
the best in the world. 

The thing we must keep in mind is 
that a system, and the machinery and 
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Perfect Shipping” is backed by 

, 100 years of experience on 
e 
S 
THE MILWAUKEE ROAD 
: 
) 
e In this Centennial Year, a primary objective of The Milwaukee 
r ° ° ° ° 
e Road is to reduce loss and damage in shipping. 
a Physically, we were never better equipped for the job. 
“ We have modern motive power and rolling stock, adequate 
“ terminal facilities, conveniently located stations and nearly 
n 11,000 miles of well-equipped railroad. 
R. ‘ ° ° 
d Ra Our Claim Prevention Bureau is staffed by experts in all 
, rzeEe & phases of freight handling. These men are always ready to 
A work with shippers to discover and prevent causes of loss 
“ and damage. 
h 
t We exercise the closest control over mechanized handling, 
: transfer operations, switching, carrying and transit protec- 
“ tion. With your cooperation in the packing, crating, inspec- 
S tion, marking and loading of goods, perfect shipping can be 
brought closer to realization this year than ever before. 
Ss 
y W. L. ENNIS H. S. ZANE 
: Ass’t to Vice President Freight Traffic Manager 
n 349 N. Jefferson St. 780 Union Station 
“ Chicago 6, Illinois 
ij 
THE MILWAUKEE ROAD 
s 
d 






If it’s freight, we can handle it. 

































Our 100% exclusive motor 
carrier freight rate training 
will accomplish this for you 
simply by ENROLLING ONE 
OF YOUR MEN NOW. 


The new Motor Transport 
Rate College has been estab- 
lished by outstanding truck 
transport Rate Experts to help 













431 S. Dearborn St., Dept. W., Chicago 5, Ill. 


3 Industries 
locate new 
Southern Pacific Lines 

every day! 





Since the war, new plants and distribution facilities, requir- 
ing spur track installations, have blossomed along our lines 
at the rate of 3 every day. These industries have the same 
reason for locating on our rails as you have for shipping via 
S.P.—more consumers in the west and southwest are served 
directly by Southern Pacific than by any other railroad. 


sHiP: Southern Pacific 


The West’s Greatest Transportation System 


We're trying to make April a Perfect Shipping Month. 
Will you help by carefully packing and loading? 


TRUCKING COMPANIES — NOTICE! 


Motor Transport Rate College Training 


CAN—Eliminate most of your rate 
errors @ AND—Increase your gross 
revenue approximately 5% without 


increasing your operating expenses. 


you to cut undercharge and 
overcharge claims “to the 
bone”, while you increase your 
revenue and improve customer 
relationships. 

New Day and Evening Classes 
are in process of being started. 
Write us for full particulars. 
No obligation of course. 


MOTOR TRANSPORT RATE COLLEGE 


Division of Motor Transport Revision Bureau 


Wabash 2-0455 
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equipment that are a part of it, are only 
as good as the people who run them. 
The best mechanical aids in the world 
may be provided, and the best brains may 
expend their utmost energies in develop- 
ing the best methods for using those aids, 
but carelessness on the operating level 
can seriously impair the whole system. 

Perfect shipping, therefore, is the goal 
of good planning and sound execution. 
Of what good are first class processing 
and manufacturing methods, and a fine 
distribution system, if the percentage of 
breakage and spoilage is unreasonably, 
unnecessarily high? Think, for instance, 
of the man who buys an automatic wash- 
ing machine. He knows that endless 
hours of research, engineering and de- 
signing went into that model before it 
was placed in production. He knows that 
it took a good deal of handling to get that 
machine from the factory into his home. 
What does all that mean to him, how- 
ever, if the machine does not work be- 
cause of damage done to it in transit? 

It is very easy, in individual instances, 
to nullify the impressive combined efforts 
of hundreds of thousands of engineers, 
designers, workmen, factory inspectors, 
jobbers and salesmen, by failing to get 
the end product into the hands of the 
consumer in perfect condition. Every 
time a damaged product is received by a 
consumer (or by a jobber or dealer, for 
that matter) it reflects directly on those 
who are part of the distribution chain in 
this great economic organization of ours. 
The answer lies in careful packing, care- 
ful handling en route, and careful de- 
livery at final destination—the doorstep 
of the consumer. It is a big job and not 
an easy one, but it can and should be 
done properly. 

We in the Maritime Commission are 
greatly interested in this subject, because 
in the present competitive situation prac- 
tically the only hope for increasing 
profits in the shipping business is in the 
reduction of costs. Costs can be brought 
down by improving methods of cargo 
handling. This problem is so important 
that the Vice Chairman of the Commis- 
sion, Mr. Grenville Mellen, is undertaking 
a study of it which will prove beneficial 
to the whole shipping industry. More 
efficient cargo handling will not only cut 
operating costs, but will also contribute 
greatly to the furtherance of the perfect 
shipping aim. 


Cost Still ‘Staggering’ 


By J. Monroe Johnson 
Chairman, Interstate Commerce Commission 


As long as loss and damage Claims paid 
by the railroads run around $150,000,000 
@ year, a program aimed at reducing 
that figure deserves 
the thoughtful sup- 
port of every ship- 
per, and of every 
transportation ex- 
ecutive. 

Obviously the 
payment of loss 
and damage claims 
by any transporta- 
tion agency cutis 
into net revenue, 
and by just so 
much contributes 
to the financial J. Monroe Johnson 
problems of the 
agency. A part of the rates that are 
being charged today for the transporta- 
tion of property represents the cost to 
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IN STRAPPING 


That special twist is exclusive with Gerrard Steel Strap- 
ping. It is, in effect, a sturdy steel knot which holds pack- 
ages firm and secure until they reach their destination. 
Gerrard Steel Strapping is smooth and round, easy and 
safe to handle, does not cut the hands. Employees do not 
have to bother with seals or crimping. 


Overseas food pack- 
ages are firm, safe, 
pilfer-proof when 
bound with Gerrard 
Steel Strapping. Such 
packages are accept- 
able for parcel post 
shipment, 


Tractor Steering 
Gear Housings are 
palletized for easy 
handling. This prac- 
tice eliminates sep- 
arate handling of 
numerous smaller 
units and cuts pack- 
ing costs. Gerrard 
Steel Strapping 
holds palletized 
unit firm and rigid, 
and the strapping is 
galvanized to resist 
corrosion in transit. 


Photo courtesy of 
International Har- 
vester Company — 
Industrial Power 
Division. 


Gerrard Steel Strapping holds oil drums securely by practically 
eliminating torsional sway and slippage. Vertical wires prevent 
strapping from sliding up or down. Railroads have fewer claims 


for damages. 
The services of Gerrard engineers are available without 


cost to help you solve packaging problems at your plant. 
Write for free Blue Book of Packaging. 


Gerrard Steel Strapping Company 


(Formerly The Gerrard Company, Inc.) 
4741 South Richmond St., Chicago 


UNITED STATES STEEL 


Maine State Pier 


PORTLAND 
MAINE... 


The Port with Everything 


YES! Portiand has everything! Excellent 
labor —experienced stevedores — mecha- 


nized handling equipment —finest of ship 
repair companies — plenty of fuel —ade- 
quate space for waterfront industrial de- 
velopment in nearby South Portland. It 
pays to use small ports for foreign ship- 
ping. Save time! Save dollars! Start 
shipping through Portland. For complete 
information, write to: 


MAINE Port Authority 


MAINE STATE PIER 
PORTLAND, MAINE 
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PERFECT SHIPPING MEANS..... 


HANDLE WITH CARE 





A 15-ton solid bronze propeller being loaded aboard Pope and Talbot's Coastal Cadet 


FOR LARGE OR SMALL 
SHIPMENTS USE THE MODERN 
FACILITIES OF THE 


PORT OF 
OAKLAND 


MUNICIPAL TERMINALS LOCATED 
ON THE MAINLAND SIDE OF SAN FRANCISCO BAY 
WHERE RAIL AND WATER MEET 


Address all Inquiries to 


BOARD OF PORT COMMISSIONERS 


GENERAL OFFICES — GROVE STREET PIER — OAKLAND 7, CALIF. 
TELEPHONE: HIGHGATE 4-3188 


President, CLAIRE V. GOODWIN; Vice Presidents, 

STANLEY A. BURGRAFF and DUDLEY W. FROST; 

Commissioners, JAMES F. GALLIANO and H. W. ESTEP; 
Port Manager, A. H. ABEL. 
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transportation agencies of loss and dam- 
age to freight—whether caused by the 
transportation agencies or by the shipper. 

Shippers and transportation people 
have made progress in this matter. But 
the total of the annual loss and damage 
claim bill is still staggering. This loss 
and damage cost is so alarming that 
everyone at all interested in transporta- 
tion should, with sincere, earnest, in- 
dustrious, and continued effort, see that 
it is reduced to a reasonable figure. 


Handling Air Freight 
By ROBERT RAMSPECK 


Executive Vice-President, 
Air Transport Association of America 


The post-war years have seen the real 
birth of air freight as a major compo- 
nent of the commercial airlines’ traffic. 
From limitations in 
size and weight of 
shipments to fit the 
small compartments 
in passenger air- 
craft, the airlines, 
by the addition of 
all-cargo type air- 
craft, now have 
door openings and 
cubic capacity with- 
in a single four-en- 
gined “freighter” 
equal to an average 

Robert Ramspeck railroad box car. 

Providing the ca- 
pacity was, however, but the first step, 
and in many ways the simplest. There 
were (and still remain) many things to 
learn insofar as the proper handling of 
this traffic was concerned. Such “un- 
knowns” as the effect of atmospheric 
pressure (from altitude changes) on hun- 
dreds of items had to be determined, to 
name but one. 

Next came the problem of packaging 
for air shipment. Impact tests have 
proven that the air haul affords the 
smoothest ride of any transportation 
media, and it is therefore possible and 
practical to package most commodities 
lighter than when shipping by other 
means. This lighter package, however, 
must at the same time meet many re- 
quirements, and therefore considerable 
research and testing is necessary to de- 
velop a container or package that will 
fit the individual need. Items such as 
tree or vine-ripened fruits require a con- 
tainer that will withstand normal stack- 
ing, suspend each unit separately and 
still allow air circulation throughout. 
Live lobsters must be kept cool and moist. 
The container must provide for this, and 
still not leak. Certain other commodities . 
present hazards to the aircraft if they 
come in contact with it due to leakage 
or spillage. The container must provide 
maximum protection against such acci- 
dents. 

Working independently, the airlines 
have made considerable progress in es- 
tablishing handling procedures for their 
personnel (one airline even tells its peo- 
ple how to interpret the sounds made by 
chicks or turkey poults to know if they 
are happy, hungry or thirsty) and pro- 
viding advice on the newest methods or 
materials for packaging most trouble- 
some or perishable commodities. 


Now in the making is an industry in- 
tended to result in the publication of a 
Packaging and Handling Manual that 
will reflect under one cover the composite 





EVERY PIECE MUST 
FOR ZERFECT SHIPPING 


Here at ROCK ISLAND we look upon perfect shipping as a matter of 
co-operation. You “ready” your shipments; we transport them. Between us 
there are any number of jobs that must be done—done intelligently and 
well. Some are your responsibility—some ours. When we all do our best 
the result is shipping satisfaction. 


Question: Why not consult with a ROCK ISLAND representative about 
your shipping problems—packaging, routing, classification, etc.? No obligation, 
and it may be well worth your while. 


We've GOT to be GOOD! 


Every hour of every day thousands 
of Rock Island shipments roll into 
or away from the 14 states served 


by this railroad. From L. C. L. to car- 


load lots, all demand expert atten- 
tion. We've got to be good! 


—THE ROAD OF PLANNED PROGRESS 
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LEADS AGAIN IN 1950 
WITH THE DOMINANT SHOW 
IN THE PACKAGING AND 
MATERIALS HANDLING FIELD 


The Fifth Annual 
Industrial Packaging and Materials 
Handling Exposition 


CONVENTION HALL - PHILADELPHIA 
OCTOBER 10-11-12 


Featuring the Annual National Protective 
Packaging Competition and a “Short 
Course” conducted by Community 
College, Temple University. 


For Information Write 


SOCIETY OF 
INDUSTRIAL PACKAGING AND 
MATERIALS HANDLING ENGINEERS 
20 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4, Illinois 


Specify Your Overseas Freight 


WIA CHARLESTON 


Where Shipping Costs LESS 


Economy-minded traffic men are turning to 
the Port of CHARLESTON for maximum sav- 
ings . . . low handling costs . . . modern 
shipping terminals . . . shipside storage . . . 
fast, direct cargo movement from marginal 
piers . . . no lighterage . . . favorable inland 
rates ... frequent regular world-wide sailings. 


Write for Free Port Brochure 
“Cargoes through Charleston” 


saith ee 
STATE PORTS AUTHORITY 


CHARLESTON: 1 Vendue Range Phone 3-7261 
NEW YORK: 52 Broadway Whitehall 4-2575 
CHICAGO: 327 S. LaSalle St. WEbster 9-5815 
WASHINGTON: 926 DuPont Circle Bldg. HUdson 8105 
COLUMBIA (S.C.): Palmetto State Life Bldg. 
ROCK HILL (S.C.): 216 E. Black St. Phone 4369 


A State-Operated Seaport 
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information on these subjects as they be- 
come available through the experiments, 
research and experience of all the cer- 
tificated airlines; container and packag- 
ing materials manufacturers, aircraft 
manufacturers; growers and manufac- 
turers’ groups; federal and state Depart- 
ments of Agriculture and universities who 
have engaged in such work. 

We are very much aware of the im- 
portance of proper packaging for air 
shipment, for we realize that our ability 
to sell air freight is geared directly to 
our ability to deliver a shipment at its 
destination in good condition and at the 
lowest possible cost. 


Loss-Damage Trend Reversed 
By William T. Faricy 


President, Association of American Railroads 


One point upon which everybody con- 
cerned with shipping can readily agree 
is that nobody gains from loss and dam- 
age to freight. All 
of us — shippers, 
carriers and  re- 
ceivers alike—lose. 

There is more to 


‘this loss than meets 


the eye. To begin 

with, we can all 

reflect that the dol- 

lar value of goods 

now is twice what 

it was a few years 

age. For another 

thing, claims grow- wa . 
ing out of loss and William T. Faricy 
damage involve 

more than just the face value of the 
claim. Gathering evidence to support 
the claims, plus the paper work incident 
to their filing, costs shippers millions of 
dollars every year. And certainly it costs 
the railroads additional millions to in- 
vestigate and settle these cases. So it 
should be obvious to thoughtful business 
men that, over and above the expense of 
loss and damage as represented by the 
value of the goods, there is another very 
real loss of money that cannot be re- 
covered any way you look at it. 

And this is to say nothing of the val- 
uable time, manpower, material and 
money which go into duplicate ship- 
ments, nor of the inconvenience and 
annoyance, nor of the loss of customer 
good will which is the best of all busi- 
ness assets. 


It is gratifying to be able to report 
some indications that the tide has 
turned. The amount of money paid by 
railroads in settlement of claims in 1949 
is estimated to have been about 15 per 
cent less than in 1948. Even more heart- 
ening is the fact that at least a million 
fewer claims were filed in 49 than in 
’48— a. drop of more than 20 per cent. 
Again, the number of claims pending 
(unsettled) was down 39 per cent at the 
end of August—from 553,000 in 1948 to 
339,000 in 1949 and this means that the 
year 1950 commences under more auspi- 
cious circumstances from a freight claim 
standpoint than for several years past. 

While there is nothing in the situation 
to warrant any complacency, the rever- 
sal of the trend is some indication of 
what can be accomplished by the joint 
efforts of shippers and railroad men. 

The best opportunity for continued 
improvement in this situation lies in 
following through during the entire 
year the principles and practices which 
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PALLET CARGO HANDLING 


-eliminate hazardous riggings! 


It’s amazingly easy to save time safely, 
move pallet loads more efficiently—at 
lower cost with a Heppenstall Tong engi- 
neered to your needs. 


Controlled by your craneman, or winch 
operator, these tongs pick-up, carry, and 
release pallet loads—automatically .. . 
requiring no electricity or other power 
source. They completely eliminate the 
dangers of slings, chains, or rope rig- 
gings. Ground mef need only signal... 
don’t have to work close to the loads. 


Whatever your handling problems, or 
the size, shape and weight of materials to 
be moved—investigate the many advan- 
tages of Heppenstall Automatic Safe-T- 
Tongs. Write for your copy of our new 
Tong Booklet or get in touch with our 
nearest office today. 

Heppenstall Company, Pittsburgh 1, Pa. 


HEPPENSTALL COMPANY 


Pittsburgh Detroit Bridgeport 
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inspire us during the April campaign for 
better shipping. If we will persevere in 
practicing throughout the other eleven 
months what we preach in April, the 
war against loss and damage can be won. 


Figures and the Claim Story 
By Lewis Pilcher 


Executive Vice-Chairman, 
Freight Claim Division, 
Association of American Railroads 


There is a great deal of interest in 
freight loss and damage, in claim pay- 
ments by railroads, and in claim preven- 
tion in many places 
these days; and 
that is all to the 
good. But nowhere 
is the fluctuating 
claim record more 
carefully watched 
than in this office, 
where the figures 
for loss and dam- 
age, as reflected in 
the claim payments, 
are compiled. 

In such a place, 
all too frequently, 
it becomes the norm 
to pay exclusive attention to the figures 
and not enough attention to the facts 
behind those figures. Thus, although 
the total.claim payments for 1949, which 
will be released soon, still stand high 
above the low of the depression years, 
and show, percentagewise, only a modest 
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improvement over 1948, they must be 
considered in the light of a number of 
modifying factors if we are to have a 
true picture of claim prevention progress. 
We must not underestimate the im- 
portance of the cold figures; but we 
must not overestimate their importance, 
either. 

For instance, if we consider the total 
for claims paid in 1949 without an un- 
derstanding of increases in costs of ma- 
terials and goods since the mid-1930s, we 
shall get a distorted picture of the situa- 
tion. Without going into a careful study 
of the matter here, I think it sufficient. 
to point out that damage, let us say, to 
a refrigerator today, severe enough to 
destroy its usefulness, will show up in 
the figures for claims paid considerably 
higher than it would have in 1932 or 
1933. In the light of this one potent 
fact, the progress we have made shows 
up more satisfactorily than if we merely 
look at the total for claims paid in one 
of those years in relation to those paid 
for 1949. 

It is perhaps wise that I chose a re- 
frigerator as an illustration. When I 
use the word “we” in connection with our 
improving loss and damage record, I do 
it to designate not merely we of the 
Freight Claim Division as a group, but 
“we” of transportation as a whole—car.- 
rier, shipper, package engineer, and 
everyone who has taken this problem to 
heart. One of the best examples of 
shioper groups who have assumed their 
full share of the job of eliminating 
freight loss and damage is exactly that 
group that makes and ships refrigerators 
and other porcelain-enamel finished 
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products. Their claim prevention pro- 
gram will probably radically reduce dam- 
age to that type of goods. 

It is encouraging to note that other 
industrial groups are following the lead. 
Along with the intensified efforts of car- 
riers so to handle and move the freight 
of the country as to insure safety at all 


‘stages, this concerted and intelligent 


work on the part of the shipper is bound 
to show up in progressive improvement 
as the years pass. 


Shipping Without Packaging 
By D. W. Rentzel 


Administrator, Civil Aeronautics Administration 

Shipping without packaging may be 
the new feature of air express. 

The success of certain manufacturers 
of clothes in rush- 
ing stock to retail- 
ers without the use 
of boxes or crates 
has come about 
largely through the 
nature of the air- 
plane and the ad- 
vantages it brings 
in special cases. 
Women’s and men’s 
clothes are. today 
delivered to the air- 
port on hangers, 
and the racks hold- 
ing the hangers are 
wheeled into the airplane and fastened in 
place. The garments are never folded, 
and they arrive at the destination un- 
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RUNNING BOARDS AND BRAKE STEPS 


accidents are prevented. 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN 2328 
If you build or operate freight cars, you'll want the 
complete details described in this new catalog. Send 


for your copy today. 


BLAW-KNOX DIVISION 


of Blaw-Knox Company 


2031 Farmers Bank Bidg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


NON-SLIP—Twisted cross bars and serrated bearing 
bars are electroforged into one rugged unit for the 
extra traction that means a firm grip on shoe soles 
and safe, sure footing in any weather. 


Electroforged CLIP CONNECTION —This 
new clip is electrically forged into a solid 
permanently fused connection, actually 
stronger than the surrounding metal. Such 
hidden hazards as weld failures or loose 
connections are eliminated — unnecessary 
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boxed and unwrinkled, and ready to go 
on the racks of the retail store. 

In any new field like air express, there 
are always oddities, and the shipment of 
large and bulky furniture hy air is one. 
Here again, however, the cleanliness of 
air express makes possible shipment 
without any form of packaging other 
than a dust-protecting slip cover, and 
who knows what products this kind of 
economy can make available for ship- 
ment by air? 

Ingenuity is certain to find other prod- 
ucts which can be so handled. Samples 
of today’s enterprise on the part of aerial 
freight carriers already show a fairly 
wide range. Hawaiian flower growers 
will send you a tropical flower corsage or 
lei at remarkably low price; glove manu- 
facturers in New York cut the leather, fly 
it to Puerto Rico where it is sewed into 
gloves and flown back ready for market- 
ing; air shipping is well established in 
artificial insemination of dairy herds; 
and more than 600 planes stand by at our 
airports today for use as ambulances and, 
in some cases, to transport corpses. 

Perhaps perfect shipping without 
packaging is worth more attention than 
it has received. 


Shipper Cooperation Needed 
By Henry E. English 


President, American Trucking Associations, Inc. 


We have come a long way, in the past 
five or six years, in the matter of claim 
prevention and claim handling in the 
trucking industry. 
Realization that 
this problem is a 
major one, both in 
the field of indus- 
try economics and 
in the area of 
customer. relations 
is now sufficiently 
widespread so that 
support of the or- 
ganized industry’s 
claim prevention 
activity is at a new 
high. Not that we 
are at all satisfied 
—on the contrary we are just at the 
threshold of our most sustained effort 
in this field of activity. 

Progressive motor carrier executives 
have come to realize that a few dollars 
spent on a good freight loss and damage 
prevention program can return dividends 
out of all proportion to the initial in- 
vestment. There is now evident through- 
out our industry a vigorous determina- 
tion to reduce the tremendous economic 
waste that is involved in lost or damaged 
freight. 

Claims resulting from shortages once 
constituted our greatest problem in this 
field, but to a great extent this difficulty 
has been solved. Our very best correc- 
tive efforts now are challenged by claims 
that result from improper handling, 
loading and stowing. I am confident the 
National Claim Prevention Contest, be- 
ing sponsored for the first time this year 
by our Freight Claim Council, will serve 
to intensify education of trucking indus- 
try employes in proper handling and 
care of shipments and result in substan- 
tial reduction of these claims. 

At the same time, we urge our custom- 
ers to make every effort to improve the 
interior packaging of their shipments. 
Concealed damage claims which a few 
years ago constituted less than one-tenth 
of our claims now are responsible for 
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Innacush ... for every materials handling job requiring in- 
dustrial trucks. Why? 


Because the U. S. Innacush: 

¥%e Reduces steering gear and bearing maintenance. 

% Minimizes damage to fragile loads. 

% Has a tougher, deeper tread for long, even wear and easy steering. 

% Uses a special inner cushion rubber for maximum shock absorbtion, 
yet increasing carrying capacity. 

%& Gives greater riding comfort. 

% Less subject to chipping and cutting. 

% With its lug tread design—gives maximum traction even under 
extreme loads. 


U. S. Innacush is available in a complete range of sizes for 
almost every industrial truck, and is only one type in a 
complete line of U. S. Industrial Tires ready to serve your 
materials handling needs. 

Your U.S. Royal Distributor can show you how the U.S 
Innacush and the entire U. S. Industrial Tire line will save 
you money, and how his on-the-spot service will cut your 
“down time’’ costs. He’s in the Cla ssified Telephone Book 
—call him today. 
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Why Do $0 Man y “Supers” 
Prefer U. S. INNACUSH? 


Sales prove smart plant ‘“‘supers” have gone all out for U.S. 
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a product of UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 
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Chicago Tunnel Terminal Co. 


has its 


Johnny Carefuls, 


too— 





The Chicago Tunnel Terminal Company commends the National _Asso- 
ciation of Shippers Advisory Boards on sponsoring its 14th Perfect Shipping 


Annual. 


We are happy, too, to cooperate in this railroad campaign to 


further the cause of minimizing loss and damage to shipments in transit. 


In serving Chicago shippers and receivers of freight, to and from all 


railroads, we pledge ourselves to continue 


l.c.l freight through our unique service. 


to expedite the shipping of 


BUSINESS GOES WHERE IT IS INVITED, AND STAYS WHERE IT IS 


WELL TREATED. 
BUSINESS WITH US. 


We offer you free pickup and delivery 


call or write the Traffic Department of— 


PLEASE CONSIDER THIS YOUR INVITATION TO DO 


service. For further details, 


CHICAGO TUNNEL TERMINAL 


340 West Harrison St., Chicago 7, Illinois. 


For Yourself or Associates ... 


WEbster 9-2451 





get this FREE 


NEW CATALOG 


Study Traffic Management 
AT HOME 


Here is a most complete new fact-filled 
booklet to help you and your friends, as- 
sociates and assistants, in the field of traffic 
management. . : 
Whether you are already in the profession 
or just getting started, you can speed up 
your advancement, by getting a copy of this 
48-page fact-packed catalogue. 

This booklet gives complete details on how 
you can pursue America’s most unique home- 
study traffic course—not the work of one or 
two men—but the result of the collaboration 
of 175 of the nation’s outstanding traffic au- 
horities. : 

Let us send you today a copy of this booklet 
together with LaSalle’s partial list of suc- 
cessful traffic manager graduates. 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 


Extension University, Dept. 395-T 
A Correspondence Institution 
416 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Ill. | 





Contents Include—Partial Catalog 


Opportunities and money- 
making  possibilties for 
traffic-trained men—rail- 


— | roading—motor truck—in- 


dustrial traffic. 
| Facts about transportation 
education, LaSalle traffic 
training, and details about 
admission to practice be- 
fore the I.C.C. 
LaSalle’s traffic faculty— 









| Send me at once, without obligation, ‘Traffic Management— 
the Fust Growing Profession.” “i 


Address . 
| City, Zone & State spc aipnsi tensa aicsnccosaatah 


details on advanced train- 
ing—details on the plan 
of LaSalle teaching. 

Available reference mate- 


} rial, Problem Method de- 
. tails—consultation service 





and placement help. 
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almost one-fifth of our claim payments. 
While admittedly some of these claims 
result from careless handling in transit, 
it is likewise true that many of them 
result from the shipper’s failure to use 
adequate interior packaging to protect 
commodities within a container from 
damage by ordinary. handling during 
transportation. Without the full coop- 
eration of shippers reduction of claims 
for concealed damage will be exceedingly 
difficult. 





Training and Skill Required 
By Ray C. Sell 


President, Society of Industrial Packaging and 
Materials Handling Engineers, 
and Traffic Director, Koehring Co. 


There are so many questions asked of 
Shippers to explain the reason for the 
huge outlay the carriers contribute to 
the payment of loss 
and damage claims, 
that Perfect Ship- 
ping should be 
given some _ con- 
sideration every 
month of the year. 

I use the word 
“contribute” ad- 
visedly because car- 
riers should not be 
asked to contribute 
to a condition 
for which they are 
not wholly respon- 
sible for. True, 
they are a party to it when they 
accept shipments that will result in 
loss or damage, but this condition 
is due to the lack of training and 
education receiving platform employes 
should have regarding the acceptance of 
improperly packed and poorly marked 
containers tendered for transportation. 

We, as shippers can, by analyzing the 
number of handlings a shipment under- 
goes before it arrives at the ultimate 
destination, realize the real necessity for 
proper packaging and marking. The 
fewest possible number of hnadlings a 
shipment receives before it reaches the 
ultimate receiver is six, and it is a known 
fact that many shipments receive as 
high as twenty-five. Even six or eight 
handlings for some containers is a great 
deal, when we consider the many types 
of handling methods involved in loading 
and unloading. 

For these reasons specially trained 
packaging engineers are creating and 
developing containers that will satis- 
factorily enclose the products of indus- 
try for safe and efficient transportation. 
Such containers will provide safety from 
the standpoint that it will withstand 
the punishment by all of the human 
elements it may encounter either at the 
carrier’s platform, in actual transit, or 
at the time of delivery to the ultimate 
user. 

The training and education the pack- 
aging engineer has received is kept alive 
by contacts with associates each month 
at meetings of chapters of the Society 
of Industrial Packaging and Materials 
Handling Engineers. 


It is a proved. fact that the scientific 
approach to the creation of a container 
and a definite knowledge of developing 
it, as well as skill applied to packing it 
properly, satisfactorily closing it and 
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legibly marking it, will definitely result 
in the reduction of loss and damage ex- 
pense to which the carriers are now con- 
tributing. 


Modern Handling as Remedy 
By J. H. W. Conklin 


President, The Material Handling Institute; 
and Sales Manager, Industrial Truck Division, 
Clark Equipment Co. 


Inasmuch as claim prevention is as 
much a bugaboo to the carrier as it is 
to the shipper, the important thing is 
to eliminate it. In 
analyzing the prob- 
lem with the view 
to its elimination, 
we are bound to 
find that the thing 
we're talking about 
really is damage 
prevention. If there 
is no damage, there 
can be no claim. 

It has been said, 
times without num- 
ber, that “handling 
adds nothing to a 
product but cost.” 
With this contention there is no argu- 
ment. In excess handling, then, the cost 
must mount—and to the decided dis- 
advantage of the ultimate consumer. The 
answer—or at least a major part of the 
answer—would seem to lie in the maxi- 
mum reduction of handling. 

Basically, any system which combines 
individual items into a unit load, will 
reduce handling. And damage will be 
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reduced in proportion and perhaps in a 
greater degree. 

The unit load naturally increases in 
weight in ratio to the number of items 
of which it is comprised; therefore, 
manual handling is out of the question. 
Mechanical handling becomes manda- 
tory. Immediately two forward steps are 
taken: (1) The considerable damage re- 
sulting from human carelessness is cut 
to the core. (2) The unit load is far 
less susceptible to handling and trans- 
portation risks. 

As a matter of fact, great reduction in 
damage and increase in safety to ma- 
terials is accomplished by mechanical 
handling of the items before they become 
part of the unit load. This is true 
whether impairment is in a category 
covered by the claim terminology “visible 
damage,” or in the “concealed damage” 
category. It very probably is true that 
the great portion of such damage occurs 
in warehouses at one end or the other of 
the trip—in installations in which it 
could be prevented by mechanical han- 
dling of one kind or another. 

Bona fide case histories provide incon- 
trovertible evidence that damage losses 
have been reduced tremendously by 
mechanical handling. Moreover, the 
large, securely packed unit loads are less 
subject to pilferage. And there another 
claim element is reduced, in some in- 
stances to astonishing degrees. 

The speed of mechanical handling 
plays an important part where perish- 
ables are concerned, in that losses owing 
to spoilage are reduced. Unfortunately, 
nobody has come up with a formula for 
measuring exactly the advantages in this 
direction afforded by the much greater 
speed of mechanized handling. 
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Maybe not all the answers to the 
problem of damage and claims are to be 
found in mechanized handling; but it 
can be said without fear of successful 
contradiction that the majority of them 
are to be found therein. Perhaps a 
worthwhile slogan for the shipper and 
the carrier, could be fashioned by para- 
phrasing the maxim “Let three grow 
where one grew before,” to “Let one move 
suffice where three were employed 
before.” 


All-Year Effort Needed 
By A. H. Gass 


Chairman, Car Service Division, 
Association of American Railroads 


As the contact between the freight 
claim division of the Association of 
American Railroads and the thirteen 
Regional Shippers 
Advisory Boards 
and their national 
association, the car 
service division of 
the Association of 
American Railroads 
approaches the 
14th Annual April 
Perfect Shipping 
Campaign not only 
with optimism but 
also with full ap- 
preciation of the 
problem of loss and 
damage prevention. 
A year ago Shippers Advisory Boards 
sponsored over 300 campaign meetings 
in 200 cities during April attended by 
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more than 34,000 persons, and in the in- 
tervening months have actively con- 
tinued their efforts with shippers in the 
interest of reducing the causes of loss 
and damage to freight. According to 
reports, the number and value of claims 
are being reduced, but the amount of 
freight claims continues to be a very 
real challenge to the three groups in- 
volved—shippers, consignees and rail- 
roads. . 


Obviously board members are the best 
qualified to make suggestions for further 
improvements and undoubtedly will vig- 
orously analyze the problems involved 
in manufacturing and packing goods for 
shipment. The handling of shipments 
by the carriers is for them a matter of 
constant study and intense effort for 
correction. Many worth-while improve- 
ments have been developed in past years 
by shippers, receivers and carriers, but 
is not the major question from now on 
how to develop needed interest in a 
larger number of board members and 
also how to help get the story over to 
non-members and the carriers not only 
in the month of April but year around? 

Having great faith in the constructive 
ability of Shipper Board officers and 
members I am convinced that months to 
come will witness even a larger degree 
of successful cooperation than that re- 
corded in the past years. 


Teamwork Held Essential 


By J. D. Malcolmson 


Vice-President in Charge of the 
Packaging Division, American Management 
Association, Inc., 
and Technical Advisor, Robert Gair Co., Inc. 


This statement is not just the wishfui 
thinking of an optimist. It is based on a 
ground-swell of teamwork that is gather- 
ing more force every 
day. All we have to 
do is to keep up the 
momentum and 
freight loss and 
damage are bound 
to decrease. 

For many years 
past we have all 
had a feeling of dis- 
couragement as we 
saw the claim fig- 
ures rising every 
year. Corrections 
seemed as hopeless 
as trying to reduce 
the federal budget. But things really 
were were not as black as they looked. 
Many cooperative efforts were quietly 
gaining force and showing encouraging 
results. These separate rivulets are now 
flowing together in a stream of -deter- 
mined action which will not be denied. 


You know what most of these consist 
of: Perfect Packaging Month, publicity, 
better raw materials for shipping con- 
tainers, trade association projects, the 
work of our testing laboratories, pal- 
letized loads and a great many other 
movements now under way. 


Some of these developments seem al- 
most insignificant when examined alone. 
Thus, in January, 1950, a widely repre~- 
sentative group met with the Simplified 
Practice Bureau, in Washington, and 
decided to recommend a tighter fit in 
the dimensions of corrugated can cases. 
Some of these changes were only % inch 
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on the entire box dimension; yet the 
effect on freight claim reduction could 
well run into tremendous figures. 


Other developments are large and 
spectacular. The amazing growth of pal- 
letization and the tremendous sale of 
fork trucks, not only spell economy in 
materials handling. but also permit a 
ton of boxes to be moved and handled 
as a unit all the way from point of origin 
to ultimate destination. Unit handling 
of this sort always reduces damage. For 
example, one recent morning, on my way 
to work, I saw a 300-pound box on a 
truck tailboard. It had come a long dis- 
tance to this particular point, and it 
was in perfect condition. But it was too 
heavy for cold hands and not heavy 
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enough for power handling, so it was 
dropped to the sidewalk with a crash. 
Who will pay for the internal damage? 
One-ton pallet loads do not get this 
treatment and the low cost of expendable 
paper pallets has removed one of the 
major obstacles to this development. 

Again we have the examples of the 
glass industry, the furniture industry, 
the porcelain enamel producers and 
many others, who are developing im- 
proved packing techniques, better test- 
ing methods and means of reporting 
damage to the shipper. Performance test- 
ing criteria are rapidly being adopted 
and enforced. 

Many large private, public and gov- 
ernment laboratories are doing all the 








Discover how wonderfully 
small trifling expenses 
mount up to large sums 


—Ben Franklin's Almanac, 1757 


A single per cent saved here and another 
per cent saved there strengthens thy 


working capital for the coming year. 
—Acme Steel's Notebook, 1950 


Look, Mr. Management, how long has it been since you walked through your 
shipping room and checked up on your packgging operations? 
How long since you sharpened your eye and your pencil on ways to save in 


shipping and materials handling? 


Helping you save money, time, materials, labor is where Acme Steel comes in. 
Nine out of ten companies start cutting costs when they reach for the telephone 
and call in one of our sales engineers and get the benefit of what we have learned 
to do with Acme flat steel strapping, Acme stitching machines and wire, and 


other Acme Steel products. 


Shown below is just one specific example of savings 
by our customers. If you want more evidence, we 
have hundreds of actual case studies to show you. In 
fact, more than 45,000 Acme customers are getting 
the benefits of Acme Methods now. Call the Acme 
Steel service office nearest you (there are 45 of 
these offices in the principal cities of the U.S. and 


Canada) or send the coupon below. 


OLD WAY: 


20c per package 
ACME STEEL WAY: 234c per package posts and insulators with 


SAVINGS: 8734 Yo 


Steelstrap. 


ATTACH THIS COUPON TO YOUR BUSINESS LETTERHEAD 


ACME STEEL COMPANY, Dept. TW-30, 2840 Archer Avenue, Chicago 8, Illinois 
. Please send me booklets on Acme Methods checked. 


We manufacture 


(] Please have sales engineer call. 


Shipping (Carload and L.C.L.) —“‘Acme Unit- 
O toad ae story of reduced damage claims and 


better handling for shippers. es 


[_] Packaging, Shipping, Materials Handling— 
“Savings in Shipping’ tells how to save money 
and safeguard customer good will with Acme 
Steelstrap. 
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Milwaukee firm securely 
bundles 20 electric fence 


three pieces of Acme 
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Under the American business 
system of open competition, 
Acme Steel hastenjoyed « 
sound, steady growth. Since 
1901, Acme Steel has made 
283 consecutive dividend pay- 
ments to its stockholders. 


ACME STEEL CO. 
CHICAGO 


Bag and Box Assembly—'‘Profit by Stitching” 
demonstrates cost-cutting Acme Silverstitchers 
and Acme-Champion Stitchers. 

Product Assembly—‘‘Acme-Morrison Metal 
Stitchers’’—for savings in fastening metal-to- 
metal or metal-to-other materials. 

Book Assembly—‘‘Acme-Morrison Book Stitch- 
ers’’ for savings in the graphic arts field. 
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business they can handle. They are not 
just thinking of claim reduction. They 
are also increasing good will by insuring 
the delivery of merchandise in good con- 
dition and at minimum expense. 


It is the old story of the value of con- 
certed effort. If we all continue to work 
intelligently together on this problem, 
there is no question but that freight 
claims are bound to go down. 


Education a Necessity 


By Frank J. Taylor 


President, American Merchant Marine 
Institute, Inc. 


It is with justifiable pride that the 
members of the Institute’s Committee on 
Foreign Cargo Claims can look back on 
their efforts to im- 
prove export pack- 
aging. This group 
of cargo claim and 
insurance’ experts, 
representing the 
various American- 
flag steamship 
companies that are 
members of the 
Institute, has pio- 
neered in endeav- 
oring to put to an 
end the great losses 
that have taken 
place because of 
poor packaging. Although this had been 
a problem before the war, it became a 
major one after it, when many American 
firms were first introduced to the world 
export trade but unfortunately had _ not 


“US, 


Frank J. Taylor 





learned to use the packaging methods of 
experienced exporters. The net result 
was that cargo losses multiplied ‘many 
times. 

After a lengthy and comprehensive 
study of the situation, the Institute’s 
Committee recommended export packag- 
ing rules be adopted by the various 
freight conferences through incorporation 
in their freight rates and a special com- 
mittee, consisting of the various confer- 
ence chairmen, was set up. Unfortunately, 
the conference committee could not agree 
upon a program. The Institute’s Com- 
mittee, acting with other steamship com- 
panies, is actively cooperating with the 
packaging survey of the Maritime As- 
sociation of the Port of New York where 
considerable progress has been made. 


The Institute’s committee has long felt 
that an extensive educational campaign 
is necessary in order to bring about im- 
proved packaging methods. In 1946, 
members of the committee wrote an arti- 
cle entitled “Containers for Export” and 
60,000 covies of it were distributed 
throughout the shipping and foreign 
trade industries. This year, Moore-Mc- 
Cormack Lines, one of the Institute 
member companies and an active partic- 
ipant in the committee’s work, has pre- 
pared an excellent, illustrated brochure 
on export packaging. This pamphlet, 
entitled “Preventable Losses in Export 
Packing,” may be obtained by writing to 
any of the company’s offices. 


Used Truck Reconditioning 


Through the service department of its 
Ford division, the Ford Motor Co. is of- 
fering a training clinic on “appearance 
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reconditioning” of used cars and trucks 
to Ford dealers, with a view to effecting 
savings in labor hours and reconditioning 
materials by demonstrations, with train- 
ees participating, of the proper use of 
equipment, materials and techniques em- 
ployed in “appearance reconditioning,” 
according to a Ford announcement. 


Container and Packaging 
Industry Report Issued 


A forty-page review of developments 
and trends in the container and packag- 
ing industry, which include articles en- 
titled “The Retailer Looks at Packaging,” 
and “Intelligent Packing Contributor to 
Profitable Overseas Business,” comprises 
the spring 1950 edition of the “Container 
and Packaging Industry Report,” quar- 
terly publication of the Office of Domestic 
Commerce, U.S. Department of Com- 
merce. 

The first mentioned article, feature of 
the publication, discloses the results of 
a nation-wide sampling of retailers’ 
opinions of the adequacies and inade- 
quacies of present day packaging, and 
concludes that the retail businessman “is 
becoming increasingly aware of the im- 
portance of packaging in selling mer- 
chandise.” The survey found, the article 
says, that many retailers were of the 
opinion that the sale of many excellent 
items had been retarded by the use of 
inadequate or ill-advised containers and 
packaging. It is felt, the article adds, 
than any additional expense involved by 
added labor, time, and material in more 
careful or adequate packaging will be 
more than offset by the increased volume 
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of sales by speeding up the time required 
to get the merchandise on the sales 
floor. Damage to merchandise, either 
occurring in transit or after being re- 
ceived, is very costly to the retailer, says 
the article, and reduction in retailing 
cost through decreasing the amount of 
damage to merchandise will be reflected 
in reduced selling price. 

The latter article, written by Ray 
Weinstein, of the consumers merchan- 
dise branch, Office of International 
Trade, points out factors the manufac- 
turing exporter or shipper must keep in 
mind in making a decision as to the most 
serviceable shipping container. 

Copies of the quarterly report are 
available by subscription of 60 cents a 
year from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C., or any field office of 
the department. 





One Man Can Pull, Spot 
Rail Cars with New 


Electric Capstan Puller 


A new electric capstan car puller that 
is described as simple, safe and strong 
is offered by the Silent Hoist & Crane 
Co., Inc., Brooklyn. With this Model 
TM7%2AC puller, according to the com- 
pany, one man can pull and spot cars, 
warp barges, tow trucks and trailers, 
bend pipe, and move skid loads and 
heavy equipment around the shop, ware- 
house, or yard. 

To use in spotting cars, one end of 
manila rope is hooked to the car. A few 





turns are made around the capstan 
barrel, and the free end of the rope is 
gently pulled in as the cars‘move. Pull- 
ing can be done in any direction. 

No moving parts of the puller are ex- 
posed except the capstan barrel. The 
unit is otherwise totally enclosed, dirt- 
proof and weather-proof. The capstan 
barrel is of semi-steel, machined smooth. 
The main shaft is of high alloy steel 
supported with two bronze bushed bear- 
ings. The gearing runs in a continu- 
ous bath of oil in an enclosed oil-tight 
gearing housing. Motor is the squirrel 
cage hoist type, totally enclosed for 
outdoor use. The unit is unreservedly 
guaranteed to be of first-class workman- 
ship and material. 

The Model TM7%AC puller has a 
Starting pull of 6,000 pounds, a running 


A MESSAGE FROM 


Railway 


Progress 


$90 MILLION 


..» AGOAL WORTH SHOOTING FOR 


Recently an article in RAILWAY 
PROGRESS by Interstate Commerce 
Commissioner J. Haden Alldredge out- 
lined areas in which railroads might 
save $1 billion in their operations. One 
of his points: 


“Freight loss and damage payments 
increased from $20,700,000 in 1939 
to $129,500,000 in 1948, a rise of 526 
per cent. Ton miles of revenue 
freight increased only from 33.4 bil- 
lion in 1939 to 638.5 billion in 1948, 
or 91 per cent. Thus, if: loss and 
damage payments had followed the 
ton-miles ratio, they would have 
totalled only $39,500,000 in 1948, or 
$90,000,000 less than the actual ag- 
gregate ... 

“Claim payments for loss and dam- 
age ... represent a waste which should 
be kept within reasonable bounds in 
the interest of everyone concerned. 
The $90,000,000 seems to be a reason- 
able goal, though it is not beyond the 
range of possibility to reduce the 
claims below the prewar ratio. . .” 

TRAFFIC WORLD commented  edi- 
torially on his statement: 


“On that score (reduction in loss 


and damage) as on others, we think 
his estimates are conservative. He 
asks for nothing more than a return 
to the record of 1939—something we 
believe no fair-minded railroad man 
or shipper will consider unreasonably 
difficult. The very fact that the job 
is now such a large one proves that 
the prevention tools have not been 
equal to it.” 


Yes, both shippers and railroad men 
are vitally concerned with the loss and 
damage problem. But their mutual in- 
terests do not end there. Just as every 
shipper’s problem is one for the rail- 
roads to solve, so is our great national 
railway system an essential and insep- 
arable part of each shipper’s business 
operation. 


Each month new shippers are finding 
some of the clearest and most stimu- 
lating thinking about the railroad in- 
dustry and its competitors in RAIL- 
WAY PROGRESS. Join the thousands 
who have made this alert and informa- 
tive magazine “must’ teading. Every 
issue contains 48 pages of provocative 
reading of interest to shippers, rail- 
roaders, investors, and suppliers alike. 


FEDERATION FOR RAILWAY PROGRESS 


Robert R. Young, Chairman 


Thomas J. Deegan, Jr., President 
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H. M. Frazer (General Traffic Manager, F. W. Woolworth Co.) 
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V. R. TupPerR (General Traffic Manager, Remington Rand, Inc.) 
SHELDON WacneR (President, George F. Wagner Co., Inc.) 


1430 K Street N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 
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AMERICAN TAKES 
THE “SPEND” OUT 


OF EXPENDABLE 


Costs of expendable pallets way down! 


New York, N. Y. American Pallet Corporation of 165 Broadway 
in New York, announced that a special purchase of lumber had 
enabled them to produce expendable pallets of wood and corru- 

gated at exceptionally low costs. These expendable pallets are a 
me Aa of 350 Ib. test corrugated and re-sawn lumber com- 
bined to put maximum strength at the most strategic points. These 
American Pallets, neither underdesigned nor overdesigned mean 
wide savings in damage loss and handling costs in and out of 
trucks. The inherent difference in American’s corrugated is re- 
flected in low cost, lightweight pallets that can be considered 
almost as part of the package that leaves the plant. 












If you have a shipping problem... 
we have the pallet to solve it. 






utility the first essential 


AMERICAN PALLET CORP. 


165 Broadway, New York, New York 






















The Active Claim Prevention Program 








Of 


Eastern Motor Dispatch, Inc. 


Means 
















Prompt, Efficient Transportation 


Between 


















Columbus, Ohio 
Dayton, Ohio 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


New York City 
Union, New Jersey 





Trenton, New Jersey 





Philadelphia, Pa. 
Serving Intermediate Points 


e 
Call Nearest Terminal For Information 
« 



















William P. Downey, Claim Agent 










EASTERN MOTOR DISPATCH, INC. 


General Office: 1260 Cleveland Ave., Columbus 3, Ohio 
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speed of 45 feet per minute, and weighs 
645 pounds. A heavier model, with a 
starting pull of 12,000 pounds, is also 
available. 


New Duplex Retaining Strip 
Developed by Signode_ 


Provides Walk-in Feature 
Duplex retaining strips, developed by 


the Signode Steel Strapping Co. as a’ 


companion unit to its one-piece retaining 
strips, recently have been made available 
to shippers. The Duplex strips are said 
to protect the lading and to make the 
loading of packaged commodities quicker 
and easier. 

Signode recommends that the off door 
of the farther railroad freight car be 
braced with regular retaining strips. The 
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new Duplex strips are then applied to 
all other doors, leaving enough’ slack 
to permit them to be severed down the 
center and finally resealed. 


After all retaining strips have been 
applied, the Duplex strips are severed 
down the center and draped out of the 
way, permitting workmen to walk through 
the cars, loading them progressively from 
the farther car to the nearer. After a 
car is completely loaded, the ends of the 
severed Duplex strips are brought to- 
gether, overlapped, tensioned and sealed 
in one operation. 


Signode retaining strips have been used 
by shippers of bagged and cartoned com- 
modities to prevent side-shifting of loads, 
to protect against car doorway damage, 
to reduce dunnage and to eliminate the 
need for car doorway liners. The strips 
are made of heavy duty kraft paper, re- 
inforced top and bottom with Signode 
steel strapping. Industries using these 
strips include the cereal, flour, seed, can- 
nery, chemical, cement, aggregate and 
fertilizer fields, according to Signode. 


‘Safe Transit’ Program 
Results in ‘Perfect Shipping’ 


“Eighteen months ago the National 
Safe Transit Program for reducing ship- 
ing damage to finished-metal products 
was simply an idea in the minds of a 
group of men vitally interested in the 
future of porcelain enameling and the 
major appliance industry,” says the 
Porcelain Enamel Institute. “Today, ac- 
cording to a report just released by the 
National Safe Transit Committee, 
twenty-seven major manufacturers of 
finished-metal products are pre-testing 
their goods in accordance with Safe 
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Transit recommendations, and are using 
the Safe Transit label on all their tested 
products. Further, twelve commercial 
testing firms have been certified to per- 
form the Safe Transit tests for manu- 
facturers who do not care to install test 
equipment in their own plants. 

“Manufacturers who are cooperating 
in the National Safe Transit Program 
have reported excellent shipping records 
—minimum claims for damage in- 
transit, and very high percentages of 
goods reaching the retailer in perfect 
condition. By means of the Safe Transit 
tests, many manufacturers have im- 
proved the design of their products and 
of the packages in which they are 
shipped. Frequently, they have found 
that their products were actually over- 
packaged, and have been able to safely 
cut costs on packaging materials.” 

The National Safe Transit Program 
is a cooperative industry project spon- 
sored by the Porcelain Enamel Institute, 
Washington, D. C. R. F. Bisbee, West- 
inghouse Electric Corporation, is general 
chairman. 






















1200 Box Cars 
100 Gondola Cars 
108 Flat Cars 
75 Hopper Cars 


Terminal service. 


Representatives in twenty-one principal cities . . 
our man, call or write— 


General Offices: 710 N. Twelfth Blvd., St. Louis 1, Missouri 
Phone: CEntral 5300 


lilimois Terminal 


Expendable Pallet Users 
Can Save by Repackaging 


Many shippers have found that the 
additional cost of palletizing shipping 
can be more than made up in other ways, 
according to Lee S. Miller, president of 
the American Pallet Corporation, New 
York City. Mr. Miller cited the case of 
a glass manufacturer asked by a leading 
customer to palletize shipments. The 
glass company found that the additional 
cost of expendable pallets and freight 
would amount to approximately $44 a 
car—an amount which could not be jus- 
tified in labor saving. However, through 
cooperation with the customer, master 
cartons costing 30 cents each were elim- 
inated entirely. Each 40- by 48-inch 


pallet had the capacity of 18 master 
cartons. Through palletization, 396 car- 
tons a car were eliminated—a total sav- 
ing of $118.80 over previous packing costs. 

A manufacturer of bronze bushings, 
strongly urged by one of its largest cus- 
tomers to palletize bushings on future 


5 Heavy Duty Electric 9 
Freight Locomotives 
12 Pieces of Work 
Equipment 


. and, this im- 


. ask 


Iinois Terminal, during the past few years, 
purchased and placed in service the following 
new freight motive power and equipment: 
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shippings, achieved similar savings by 
eliminating cartons entirely and using 
a tray pack arrangement on an expend- 
able pallet, said he. 


“Tt has seemed in industry today,” de- 
clared Mr. Miller, “that lower handling 
cost has given impetus to palletized 
shipping and receiving, yet oddly enough 
it is not handling costs which are able 
to justify this method of shipping. Com- 
panies intending to Palletize their unit 
loads should take stock of their entire 
manufacturing, warehousing and ship- 
ping operations, giving heed to the new 
size package which will be leaving their 
shipping platform, and find what econ- 
omies can be effected. The problem of 
palletized shipment should be considered 
equally by the material handling en- 
gineer, the packing engineer, the traffic 
manager and the customer, with the 
ultimate design of the pallet to be dis- 
cussed with the pallet manufacturer, 
who knows what material is available 
for that particular job, and how the 
cost of this pallet can be cut to its mini- 
mum.” 









1000-h.p. Alco GE 
Diesel Electric Freight 
Road and Yard 
Switching Locomotives 


at a cost of $6,291,813.00. In addition, we have on order 9 1000-h.p. Alco GE Diesel 
Electric freight road and yard switching locomotives at a cost of $916,000.00. During 
these years, heavier rail has been laid to carry our trains, and extensive terminal 
improvements have been made. 

All this adds up to better facilities, faster trains and 
dependable freight service. Never have we been better 
able to meet the needs of our customers . . 
provement-program shall continue. As it does, you will 
have more and more reasons for depending on Illinois 
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Norwalk Truck Line 


rm J orses 


14th PERFECT 
SHIPPING 


Campaign 


The 30 year old Norwalk Truck Line endorses the 
14th Perfect Shipping campaign and pledges itself 
to continue its effort to minimizing loss and damage 
to freight in transit. 


Operating from Chicago on through to Pittsburgh, 


and on up through Michigan, Norwalk 


provides the type of service that is near perfect 
as far as highway transportation is concerned. 
Without obligation to you, let us tell you how we 


can serve you best. 


NORWALK TRUCK LINE 


“Satisfy your customer with Norwalk Service” 


36 Woodlawn Avenue, Norwalk, Ohio 
Telephone: —266 
Terminals conveniently located in 39 cities 








Shipping Facilities 


at HAMPTON ROADS 


are Excellent 


* Regular and Dependable Ocean Service 
¢ Adequate Inland Transportation 


Modern Terminals and Equipment 
Ample Open and Covered Storage 


° Experienced Port Operators 


Factors Favorable for Trans-Shipping ———— 


—all combine to make this Mid-Atlantic Port 


a GREAT GATEWAY 


Norfolk — Newport News — Portsmouth 


VIRGINIA DIVISION OF PORTS 


Department of Conservation and Development 


Suite 1203, Royster Bldg. 


NORFOLK 10, VIRGINIA 
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San Francisco Preparing 
Fair for World Trade Week 


Scores of coast importers and manu- 
facturers and a dozen foreign govern- 
ments are preparing for San Francisco’s 
exhibit of foreign and domestic products 
and services which will highlight World 
Trade Week, May 21 to 28, the San 
Francisco Chamber of Commerce an- 
nounces. 

The city’s World Trade Fair will be 
held in the Scottish Rite Auditorium, 
and is expected to attract 40,000 persons. 
Purposes of the fair, according to Victor 
L. Arenth, of the Southern Pacific Co., 
chairman, are to acquaint San Francis- 
cans with the host of foreign-made prod- 
ucts which they use, to help build public 
demand for products and services offered 
by local importers, and to show local 
manufacturers the advantages of export- 
ing their products. 


Industrial Lift Trucks 


Introduction of major changes in 12 
models of the “sit-down skylift (BF) 
electric industrial trucks” of the Auto- 
matic Transportation Co., Chicago, has 
been announced by Elmer F. Twyman,. 
general manager of the company. The 
new models, according to Mr. Twyman, 
include changes providing longer life, 
greater operator comfort, reduced main- 
tenance, and superior performance. An 
outstanding accomplishment, he said, 
was the addition of two inches of lift to 
the entire series of trucks involved, 
except for shipper models. Units con- 
cerned are the BF-15, BF-20, BF-30, BF- 
40, shipper-15, shipper-20, and the same 
Six models in the spark-enclosed skylift 
line. They include trucks ranging in 
capacity from 1,000 to 4,000 pounds. 





Use of Air Express 


The Air Express Division of the Rail- 
way Express Agency has announced it 
has available for distribution a booklet 
entitled “Reference File of Air Express 
Uses,” carrying, in convenient card index 
form, some case histories telling how air 
express transportation is helping Ameri- 
can business and industry to keep ahead 
of competition and how to expand mar- 
kets for their products. 


Stencil Marking of Rail Cars 


An illustration on page 103 of this issue 
shows how a chemical company in 
Niagara Falls uses stencils supplied by 
the A. C. Gibson Co., Inc., of Buffalo, 
N.Y., to identify its railroad tank cars. 
The caption incorrectly refers to the 
stencils so used as adjustable and inter- 
locking. While the Gibson Co. does sup- 
ply adjustable and interlocking stencils, 
those supplied to the chemical company 
are of the familiar type. 

* * * 


“We have emphasized the fact in deal- 
ing with our management that no sale 
of merchandise can be accomplished to 
the complete satisfaction of the buyer 
unless the merchandise is delivered to 
him in good order and condition.” C. W. 
Braden, General Traffic Manager, Na- 
tional Distillers Products Corporation. 
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It's Freight: 
at ‘pays the freight” 


With most railroads, it’s the long, long strings of box cars, 
hoppers, and gondolas that keep them running. Freight revenue 


is their lifeblood. 


The C & Eis proud of its position as a freight carrier. It plays 
an essential part in giving shippers swift and dependable trans- 
portation for their products and produce, to and from the great 
gateways of the Middle West—Chicago, Evansville, St. Louis, 
and Thebes. 


Now in the second year of its second century, the C & EI is 
serving the Prairie Empire better than ever, with sure and speedy 
freight handling. It is always ready to meet the transportation 
demands of a growing continent—North, South, East, and West. 


Shippers know . . . freight moves on the C & El. 
OL. FH 


CHICAGO & EASTERN ILLINOIS RAILROAD 
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These Highway 





CLEMANS TRUCK LINE 
INCORPORATED 
OVERNIGHT SERVICE BETWEEN 
Battle Creek, Grand Rapids, Kalamazoo, Three 
Rivers, Michigan; Elkhart, Indianapolis, Kokomo, La- 
Porte, Logansport, Peru, Plymouth, Rochester, South 
Bend, Mishawaka, Indiana; Louisville, Kentucky. 


GENERAL OFFICE: 815 E. Pennsylvania Ave. 
South Bend 23, Indiana 


SAFE—COURTEOUS—SERVICE 














Are Helping 


HEALZER CARTAGE COMPANY 


Serving Illinois, Wisconsin, Missouri 









and Kansas 







J. W. HEALZER, President 







General Office: Kansas City, Mo. 


Track Down 


Offices in Chicago, St. Louis, Milwaukee, Kansas City, 
and Principal Kansas Points 













































Te CaS See Oo. ITH little Johnny Careful mak- ” 
TERMINALS . . to 
Akron, Atlanta, Birmingham, Buffalo, Canton, ing his second appearance as 
Cincinnati, Columbus, Chattanooga, Cleveland, P ‘ _ to 
Dalton, Dayton, Erie, Gadsden, Hamilton, Knoxville, the exponent of Perfect Shipping—a worthy campaign 
Louisville, Mansfield, Middletown, Niagara Falls, n r i 
Nashville, Rome, Springfield. — conducted this year for the fourteenth time, the highway 
General Office: ° ° ° 
237 Fountain Street, Akron, Ohio transportation companies on this spread want to attest to sO 
the fact that they are 100% for—in fact and deed— Th 
SUBURBAN MOTOR FREIGHT, INC. “Making Shipments Safe for Transportation and Trans- co 
Columbus, Ohio portation Safe for Shipments.”’ vis 









Branch Offices In: 


Chicago, Illinois 
Charleston, Huntington, 
Parkersburg & Wheeling, W. Va. 
Detroit, Michigan. 

Dayton, Springfield, & Zanesville, Ohio. 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 


The highway transportation companies sponsoring 
this spread know that with shippers taking great care to 
make their shipments safe for transportation, that that in 
itself is not enough. They know that the carriers, regardless 
of the mode of transport, have a great responsibility, too. 
















DENVER CHICAGO TRUCKING 
COMPANY, Inc. 





Trained personnel, well-kept and well-maintained 
rolling stock, efficient freight handling methods, modern 
office record keeping methods, and many other opera- 









Trans-Continental Freight Service 
General Office: Denver 5, Colorado 






Terminals at: New York, Albany, Los Angeles, 
Phoenix, Seattle, Kansas City, St. Louis, Chicago. 
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LIBERTY MOTOR FREIGHT LINES 
INCORPORATED 


Executive Office: 1535 Patterson Plank Road 


ALL STATES FREIGHT, INC. 


J. C. ROACHE, President 
P. M. THOMAS, Exec. Vice-President 


General Offices: 1250 Kelley Ave., Akron, Ohio 
Other Offices in Principal Cities 

Serving Connecticut, Illinois, Indiana, Maryland, 

Massachusetts, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Penn- 

sylvania, Rhode Island, Virginia, Washington, D. C. 






APEX EXPRESS, INC. 
Serving New York, New Jersey, Philadelphia, 
Pa., Baltimore, Md., Washington, D. C., 
and Wilmington, Del. 
N. A. Shevell, President 


General Offices: 455 Seaman Ave. 
Perth Amboy, N. J. 











Secaucus, New Jersey 







Terminals: Pawtucket, R. |., New York, N. Y., 
Woodbridge, N. J., Philadelphia, Pa., Syracuse, 
N. Y., Rochester, N. Y., Buffalo, N. Y., Chicago, 
Ill., Denver, Colo. 













THE MASON & DIXON LINES, INC. 


GENERAL OFFICES: KINGSPORT, TENN. 
For Prompt Service Between 


SPECTOR MOTOR SERVICE, INC. 


Direct daily service from Chicago to points in New 
York, Connecticut, Massachusetts, Missouri and 
New Jersey. 







SERVICE TRANSPORT COMPANY 










30 Years 














































EAST and SOUTH SIMON FISHER, President Cc : ° 
. , ‘ ontinu 
N.Y.C. Reading || Atlanta Knoxville | TED BAKER, Vice-President, Sales and Traffic nuews Gperation 
Newark Yor Rome Charlotte 
Philadelphia Scranton Chattanooga Greensboro 600 W. 25th St., Chicago, il. 
Baltimore Roanoke || Nashville Asheville CHICAGO — KENOSHA — RACINE 
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THE WESTERN EXPRESS COMPANY 


Serving Massachusetts, New York, Ohio and 
Pennsylvania 
J. C. DeVenne, J. W. DeVenne, 
President Vice President 


General Offices: 1277 East 40th Street 
Cleveland 14, Ohio 
Offices in Boston, Springfield, Worcester, Buffalo, 
ee, Syracuse, Utica, Cleveland, Elyria, Toledo, 
and Erie. 






SCHUMACHER MOTOR EXPRESS, INC. 
General Offices: 807 N. Oxford Ave. 
EAU CLAIRE, WIS. 


THE SANTA FE TRAIL TRANSPOR- 
TATION COMPANY 


General Offices: Broadway and English Sts. 
Wichita, Kansas 
















Serving Illinois, Minnesota and Wisconsin— 
Interstate—Intrastate 


TERMINALS: Chicago, Minneapolis and St. Paul 
WALTER SCHUMACHER, President 


























Dependable Freight Service, serving Oklahoma, 
Arkansas, Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado, 
New Mexico and Texas 
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1 Johnny Careful 


, |Loss and Damage Now! 


tional factors all contribute in highway transportation 


. to Perfect Shipping. Companies shown here endeavor 
" to make these factors part of their operations. 

y This spread is the public endorsement of its spon- 
= sors of the 14th Annual Perfect Shipping campaign. 


m The companies shown in this spread want to publicly 
. compliment the National Association of Shippers Ad- 

visory Boards and the thirteen Regional Boards on the 
continued drive to keep down loss and dam- 
age to freight; and also pledge “we'll try to 
do our part, too.” 


Of course, when you ship into territories 
served by the companies sponsoring 
_ er this spread, investigate the services 
offered and then route your freight 

accordingly. 





HUSMANN & ROPER FREIGHT Shipping to Jersey? Remember CROSS 
LINES, INC. Serving the entire seashore and the 
General Office: South Jersey area 

1717 North Broadway, St. Louis, Missouri CROSS TRANSPORTATION 


Tel. Chestnut 6568 


Pier 11, North River 
Terminals located in St. Louis, Mo., : 
Centralia, IIl., Louisville, Ky., New York 6, N. Y. 
and Cincinnati, Ohio Telephone: Barclay 7-2637 


Prompt and efficient overnight service to key 


mid-west polate. Terminal: Carlls Corner, Bridgeton, New Jersey 


WESTERN TRUCK LINES, LTD. 


DAILY SERVICE 
CALIFORNIA — ARIZONA — TEXAS — NEVADA 


GENERAL OFFICE 
2835 Santa Fe Avenue, Los Angeles 58, California 


McLEAN TRUCKING COMPANY 


“Connects The South With The East” 


R. Cantlay, President J. Tanzola, Sec’y-Treas. 
TERMINALS 
San Francisco, San Jose, Sacramento, Oakland, 
Fresno, Stockton, San Diego, Bishop, Lone Pine, 
Los Angeles, Blythe, Calif.; Reno, Nev.; El Paso, 
Texas; Phoenix, Tucson, Yuma, Ariz. 
“IN THE WEST SHIP WESTERN” 


— General Offices — 


Winston-Salem, North Carolina 


More Than Thirty Terminals To Serve You 








FOR 
PERFECT SHIPPING 
USE 


Pyramid Motor Freight Corp. 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
NEWARK CAMDEN 
TRENTON WILMINGTON, Del. 


BE-MAC TRANSPORT COMPANY 


“The Route of Security” 














TERMINALS: 





Chicago—Beloit—Rockford—Freeport 
Springfield—Tulsa—Oklahoma City 
Home Office—St. Louis 












“BRANCH MOTOR EXPRESS COMPANY” 











DENNIS TRUCK LINES 


General Offices: 4528 S. McDowell 
Chicago 9, Illinois 
Telephone — Virginia: 7-4114 
Overnight Service 


Cincinnati, Indianapolis, Louisville, 
Lafayette, Jeffersonville, New Albany. 


Owners — Bill O'Connor & Lee Stronach 


BILKAYS EXPRESS, INC. 


“Service that is Superior” 


General Offices: 
303 South Street Newark, New Jersey 


W. A. Kortenhaus, President 


CENTRAL FREIGHT SYSTEMS, INC. 
J. P. Sedberry - President 
General Offices - 2029 W. Hubbard 
Chicago 12, Illinois 


Daily service between—Chicago, Ill., South Bend, 
Ind., Mishawaka, Ind., nen, Ind., and Toledo, 
io. 


Chicago—Tel. Canal 6-1861; South Bend—Tel. 2-1407 
Elkhart—Tel. 3901; Toledo—Tel. Main 5593. 


CUSHMAN MOTOR DELIVERY CO. 


Overnight Service to 
Waukegan Milwaukee inGionapatis 


Detroit Cincinnati ayton 
(Over 20 years of satisfactory service to 
thousands of the largest shippers in the 
territory—Operating over 100 trucks 
—jull insurance coverage) 


Barney Cushman, President 
1480 W. Kinzie Street, Chicago 
HAYmarket 6614 


BRODBECK TRUCKING CO. 


Serving between 


South Bend, Indiana, and Detroit, Michigan; 
Toledo, Ohio; Lansing, Michigan; Flint, Michigan; 
Pontiac, Michigan. 





















General Offices at South Bend, Indiana 


General Offices 
143 WEST 18TH STREET 
New York 11, N. Y. 


TERMINALS 


Allentown, Pa. Baltimore, Md. Reading, Pa. 
Newark, N. J. New York, N. Y. Philadelphia, Pa. 


LIBERTY TRUCKING CO. 


1401 W. FULTON ST.—CHICAGO—HAYMARKET 1-2100 


Dependable Service Between 
ELGIN — ROCKFORD — FREEPORT 


BELOIT — JANESVILLE — MADISON 
ALL INTERMEDIATE AND OFF LINE POINTS 


WM. S. BARRANCO, Pres. 






NEW ENGLAND CARRIER CORP. 


Between N.Y., N.J., Conn., R.1., & Mass. 


COMMERCIAL WAREHOUSES 


Warehousing & Distributing 
Nathan Schwartz, Pres. 
Grove St. & Erie — Paterson, J. 

Sherwood 2-5967 * . Y. Phone on Wg 2-4466 
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... the Southern Railway System is geared to give 

freight shippers and receivers the finest in trans- 

portation service to, from and within the South. 
Johnny Careful himself would be delighted with the Southern 
Railway’s fine, well-maintained track, its fleet of 603 powerful 
Diesel locomotive units, its new rolling stock, its improved equip- 
ment and methods of all kinds . . . and its never-ending program 
of betterment and modernization. 


To Johnny Careful, these things, plus transportation “know-how,” 
spell PERFECT SHIPPING on the Southern Railway System. 
Why not try it? 
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News of Significance to Traffic and Transportation Mon 


Ohio Valley Advisory Board 
Predicts 3.8 Per Cent 


Increase in Carloadings 


With industrial stock piles of coal be- 
lieved to be at the lowest level in many 
decades, the coal and coke committee of 
the Ohio Valley Transportation Advisory 
Board has forecast a 4.8 per cent in- 
crease in regional railroad freight car- 
loadings of coal and coke for the second 
quarter of 1950. 


Estimated coal and coke carloadings 
in the second quarter of 1950 were set 
at 875,000, compared with the 835,443 cars 
actually loaded in the second quarter 
of 1949. The advisory board, at its reg- 
ular meeting March 15 in Columbus, 
Ohio, forecast that regional carloadings 
as a whole would increase 3.8 per cent 
in the second three months of 1950, as 
compared with actual loadings in the 
same period in 1949. 

Commodities in addition to coal and 
coke for which increases are forecast 
include the following: Grein, 2.1 per cent 
increase; lumber and forest products, 
2.7 per cent; petroleum and petroleum 
products, 3.2 per cent; iron and steel, 
1.9 per cent; vehicle parts, 1.0 per cent; 
paper and paper board, 2.4 per cent, and 
chemicals and explosives, 3.2 per cent. 
Commodities for which decreased load- 
ings are predicted include gravel, sand 
and stone, 7.2 per cent; cement, 9.0 per 
cent; flour and meal, 2.1 per cent; brick 
and clay products, 5.0 per cent, and au- 
tomobiles and trucks, 1.1 per cent. 

“The demand for bituminous coal pro- 
duced within the confines of the advisory 
board will be unlimited during the sec- 
ond quarter of 1950,” said the coal and 
coke committee, headed by E. C. Perkins, 
manager of domestic sales, Appalachian 
Coals, Inc., Cincinnati. “Actual produc- 
tion, and therefore car requirements, 
will depend on the ability of transporta- 
tion to meet demand for service. Should 
serious car shortages develop, production 
will of course be curtailed thereby.” 


Harris Heads Committee 


Because of retirement of one official 
and the transfer of another, the railroad 
contact committee elected a new chair- 
man and vice-chairman. A. M. Harris, 
superintendent of freight transporta- 
tion, Pennsylvania Railroad, Chicago, 
was elected chairman in place of D. A. 
Fawcett, general manager, New York 
Central System, Cincinnati. K. A. Born- 
trager, general manager, New York Cen- 
tral System, Cincinnati, was named vice- 
chairman of the committee. 

W. E. Callahan, manager, open car 
section, car service division, Association 
of American Railroads, Washington, 
D.C., reported on the outlook for na- 
tional transportation. A stringency in 
the supply of open-top cars for loading 
coal and other commodities was in 
prospect, he said, and the supply of 
— class box cars for grain would be 
tight. 


Eastern Railroads Adopt New Procedure 
For Speed in Iron and Steel Reductions 


Tariffs Carrying Cuts in Rates on Iron and Steel Manufactured 


Articles, for Effectiveness May 1, to Be Accompanied by Evidence 


To Justify New Scales, Higher Minimum. 


Tariffs naming radically reduced car- 
load commodity rates on iron and steel 
products will be filed by the eastern rail- 
roads on or about April 1, to become ef- 
fective, on statutory notice, May 1. 

Simultaneously, the railroads will sub- 
mit a document of justification of the 
rates in an effort to forestall suspension, 
and a petition for the advancement of 
their effective date under section 6. This 
procedure, unque so far as the traffic 
executives of the eastern railroads are 
aware, is being adopted so as to make it 
possible to offer shippers the reduced 
rates—which are for application under 
a new carload minimum weight of 80,000 
pounds—without unnecessary delay. 

The decision to follow this procedure 
was made after a public hearing on the 
proposal, held at Pittsburgh before the 
Eastern Railroads’ Traffic Executive As- 
sociation, at which more than 200 inter- 
ested shippers and representatives of rail- 
roads, steamship lines and motor carriers 
were present. It was explained at that 
meeting that the new scale and mini- 
mum weight had been devised by the 
railroads, after careful study, in an at- 
tempt to regain iron and steel traffic 
which had gone to the trucks in large 
quantity. Hundreds of thousands of tons 
are involved, according to the rail traffic 
executives. They said their studies indi- 
cated that on some movements the traffic 
had shifted a hundred per cent to the 
trucks, while on others the percentages 
moving on the highways ranged from 60 
to as high as 90. The scale proposed, it 
was pointed out, in most cases was at or 
near the truck rate level. It would be 
instituted as an alternate, under the 
80,000 pound minimum, for the existing 
scale, which would remain in effect un- 
der the present minimum of 40,000 
pounds. The rail movement at present 


‘averaged, and for many years had aver- 


aged carloads of 80,000 pounds and over, 
it was explained. 


Application of Rate Scales 


The scale proposed, which will be in- 
corporated in the new tarifis, runs ap- 
proximately 25 per cent under the exist- 
ing scale. It is built in two tables, table 
A to apply within Central Territory, in- 
cluding border territory and Trunk Line 
arbitrary territory, and also between bor- 
der territory, Trunk Line arbitrary terri- 
tory and Central Territory, on the one 
hand, and Western Trunk Line Zone C 
and Illinois Freight Association Territory, 
on the other. Table B will apply within 
Trunk Line Territory other than border 
territory; within New England Territory; 
between Trunk Line and New England 


Oral Argument Plea Weighed. 


Territories; and also between Trunk Line 
and New England Territories, on the one 
hand, and border territory, Trunk Line 
arbitrary territory, Central Territory, 
Western Trunk Line Zone C and Illinois 
Freight Association Territory, on the 
other. The scale is as follows: 


Miles Table A Table B Miles Table A Table B 


5 5 5 260 32 3649 
10 544 545 270 33 37 
15 6 612 280 34 3742 
20 615 712 290 3412 38 
25 7 812 300 35 39 
30 71 9 320 37 40 
35 8 10 340 38 41 
40 9 11 360 40 42 
45 10 1142 380 42 44 
50 11 12 400 44 46 
55 12 13 425 46 48 
60 13 14 450 48 50 
65 13144 15 475 51 52 
70 14 16 500 54 54 
75 15 17 535 56 56 
80 16 18 565 59 59 
85 1645 184% 600 62 62 
90 17 1 - 635 65 65 
95 18 1915 665 68 68 

100 1815 20 700 71 71 
J 19 21 735 73 13 

20 22 765 75 5 
120 2015 23 800 77 77 
130 21 24 835 79 79 
140 22 25 865 81 81 
150 23 26 900 83 83 
160 24 27 935 84 84 
170 25 28 965 85 85 
180 26 29 1000 86 86 
190 27 30 1035 87 87 
200 28 31 1065 88 88 
210 29 32 1100 89 89 
220 2915 33 1135 91 91 
230 30 34 1165 93 93 
240 3042 35 1200 94 94 


250 31 36 


List of Commodities 


The list on which the new scale is 
to apply was modified and amended in 
some respects, pursuant to requests made 
at the public hearing. As incorporated 
in the new tariffs, it is as follows: 


Band. 
Bands, hay, other than wire. 
Bands, shingle. 


Bar, not including bars either square, 
round or otherwise shaped on which any 
work has been done, except that of 
galvanizing, drawing, grinding, hammer- 
ing, or rolling. 

Bars, reinforcement, not exceeding 30 
feet in length—wWill also apply on ac- 
companying bar chairs, bar spacers, bar 
ties, bar supports, clips, screed chairs, 
stirrups, tie chairs or bar chairs and 
spacers combined not exceeding 10 per- 
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cent of the weight upon which charges 
are assessed. 

Flues, boiler. 

Hoop. 

Hoops, in straight lengths, or coils, 
other than wire. 

Nails, other than horseshoe. 

Pipe, plate or sheet, noibn in Official 
Classification, 654 inches or less outside 
diameter; or when shipped with Pipe, 
plate or sheet, noibn in Official Classi- 
fication, of larger diameter provided the 
larger diameter pipe does not exceed 15 
percent of the weight upon which charges 
are assessed. (See Notes 3, 4, 5 and 6). 

Note 3.—Will also apply on Pipe as de- 
scribed herein, when wholly or partially 
coated or lined with a compound having 
tar or asphalt base; or when wholly or par- 
tially lined, coated or wrapped with asbestos 
fabric, felt fabric, cotton fabric or paper, and 
with or without a coating of a compound 
having a tar or asphalt base. 

Note 4.—Rates will also apply on accom- 
panying lining, coating or wrapping, as de- 
scribed in Note 3, not to exceed 5% of the 
= weight of the lined, coated or wrapped 
pipe. 

Note 5.—Rates as provided on Pipe, sheet, 
will also apply when cement mortar lined. 

Note 6.—In the descriptions of articles 
covered by Notes 3 and 4, the word “or” is 
used where the description includes one or 
sy of + descriptive terms between which 

used. 


Pipe, wrought, not in coils, 6% inches 
or less’outside diameter; or when shipped 
with Pipe, wrought, not in coils, of larger 
diameter provided the larger diameter 
pipe does not exceed 15 percent of the 
weight upon which charges are assessed. 
(See Notes 7, 8, 9, 10, 11 and 12). 


Note 7.—Will also apply on Pipe as de- 
scribed herein, when wholly or partially 
coated or lined, with a compound having 
tar or asphalt base; or when wholly or par- 
tially lined, coated or wrapped with asbestos 
fabric, felt fabric, cotton fabric or paper, 
with or without a coating of a compound 
having a tar or asphalt base. 

Note 8.—Rates will also apply on accom- 
panying lining, coating or wrapping, as de- 
scribed in Note 7, not to exceed 5% of the 
total, weight of the lined, coated or wrapped 


pipe. 

Note 9.—Wrought Drill Pipe, not in coils, 
may have drill pipe couplings or joints af- 
fixed, or integral joints. 

Note 10.—Will also apply on Wrought Pipe 
when lined with porcelain, enamel or cement 
mortar. 

Note 11.—Will also apply on Wrought Con- 
duit Pipe. 

Note 12.—In the descriptions of articles 
covered by Notes 7 and 8, the word “or” is 
used where the description includes one or 
~~ of _ descriptive terms between which 

used. 


Pipe Fittings, noibn in Official Classifi- 
cation, plain or glavanized, with or with- 
out cement mortar lining. 

Pipe Hangers. 

(1) Plate, black, lacquered or painted. 
—Includes only articles named when no 
surface has more than one coat of 
lacquer, one coat of paint, or both; no 
surface to have more than one color, 

(1) Plate, black, plain. 

Rods, coiled, pickled, limed and baked. 
(See Note B.) 


Note B.— 

(a) Rates on coiled rods apply on unfin- 
ished material not further processed than 
rough hot rolled, pickled, limed and baked, 
and not smooth or surface finished, not 
drawn through a die, and not less than No. 
8 gauge (.165 inch), and not over one and 
one-quarter (14%) inches at the greatest 
cross-sectional dimension, when shipped in 
coils, not in straight lengths. Rates do not 
apply on any material which is further fin- 
ished or processed beyond that of coiled rods 
as described herein. 

(b) Bills of Lading and Shipping Orders 
are to contain the following clause: 

Unfinished Material not further processed 
than rough hot rolled, pickled, limed and 
baked, and not smooth or surface finished, 
not drawn through a die, and not less than 
No. 8 gauge (.165 inch) and not over one and 


one-quarter (114) inches at the greatest 
cross-sectional dimension. 


Roofing, painted (priming coat only), 
galvanized, lead coated, terne coated or 
plain.—Will also apply on accompany- 


.ing clips, fasteners, ridge rolls, capping 


(exclusive of crestings or ornamental 
pieces), flashing (wall or combination of 
wall and roof) with one side corrugated, 
or valleys, not exceeding 10 percent of 
the weight upon which charges are as- 
sessed. 

Sheet, corrugated. 

Sheet, galvanized. 

(1) Sheet, lacquered or painted—In- 
cludes only articles named when no sur- 
face has more than one coat of lacquer, 
one coat of paint, or both; no surface to 
have more than one color. 

Sheet, leaded. 

(1) Sheet, plain. 

Sheet, planished, packed in metal cases 
with wooden covers. 

Sheet, U. S. Standard Gauge No. 26 or 
thinner, not over 36 inches in length or 
width, coated by electrolytic or hot- 
dipped process with copper not exceed- 
ing 1 percent of the weight of the sheet, 
in packages or on platforms. 

Siding, painted (priming coat only), 


* galvanized or plain, loose or in bundles. 


Straps or Strapping, box, other than 
wire, in packages. 

Strip iron or steel. 

(1) Tin Plate or Terne Plate, lacquered 
or painted, in packages, or on platforms. 
Includes only articles named when no 
surface has more than one coat of lac- 
quer, one coat of paint, or both; no sur- 
face to have more than one color. 

(1) Tin Plate or Terne Plate, plain, in 
packages or on platforms. 

Tubes, boiler. 

Tubing, in the rough, 6% inches or less 
outside diameter; or when shipped with 
Tubing, in the rough, of larger diameter 
provided the larger diameter tubing does 
not exceed 15 per cent of the weight 
upon which charges are assessed. 

Tubing, seamless or welded, 654 inches 
or less outside diameter; or when shipped 
with Tubing, seamless or welded, of 
larger diameter provided the larger 
diameter tubing does not exceed 15 per- 
cent of the weight upon which charges 
are assessed. 

Wire, acid coppered, cadmium coated, 
galvanized, painted, plain or tinned, 
noibn in Official Classification, including 
Barbed Wire. 


(1) Articles named may have holes when 
for fastening or fitting purposes only. 


Plan Overtime Work 


Although publication in Central Ter- 
ritory and New England Territory will 
be chiefly in agency issues, rates on 
manufactured iron and steel articles in 
Trunk Line Territory are generally pub- 
lished in individual line tariffs. A letter 
to traffic executives of eastern railroads, 
from John J. Fitzpatrick, chairman of 
the Traffic Executive Association, East- 
ern Railroads, notes that some of the 
lines have found it necessary to arrange 
for overtime work on the part of their 
tariff bureau employes and urges others 
to examine conditions in their own de- 
partments so that similar arrangements 
may be made, if necessary, the implica- 
tion being that it is vitally important 
to have the new issues ready for filing 
by the April 1 deadline. The letter also 
outlines the extraordinary procedure to 
be followed. 

According to the letter, it is proposed, 
in filing the tariffs, “to submit to the 
Commission at the same time evidence 
attesting the reasonableness of the pro- 
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posed rates and evidence otherwise 
demonstrating the propriety of them.” 
“This contemplates at the outset the 
same character of showing that would 
be made in response to petitions for sus- 
pension,” Mr. Fitzpatrick wrote. 


Copies of ‘Evidence’ Available 


At the same time, the letter continues, 
it is planned to announce in TRAFFIC 
Wortp that such evidence is to be filed 
with the tariffs. 


“Copies of the evidence will be sup- 
plied promptly to all interested parties 
who request copies,” the letter con- 
tinues. 

It urges that such requests be made 
promptly, and adds that copies of the 
evidence will be sent promptly “to all 
parties who attended the public hear- 
ing . . . and to others who are known 
to be interested, including motor carriers 
who are important in the transportation 
of iron and steel.” 


The traffic executives stress the need 
for prompt requests, by mail, wire or 
telephone, and note that the requests 
should be filed with Mr. Fitzpatrick, as 
chairman of the Traffic Executive Associ- 
ation, Eastern Railroads, 1 Park Avenue, 
New York 16, N.Y. 


To Seek Oral Argument 

The letter says that the eastern rail- 
roads will “petition the Commission for 
oral argument before the entire Com- 
mission promptly after the receipt of any 
protests for suspension.” That argu- 
ment, if it is held, it adds, will “deal 
with the question as to whether a prima 
facie case for suspension has been made 
when weighed in the light of the protests 
and the affirmative showing of the car- 
riers (submitted with the tariffs) in justi- 
fication of the proposed rates.” 

The eastern railroads, the letter con- 
cludes, will “petition the Commission to 
advance the effective date (in lieu of 
statutory notice) so that the tariffs are 
permitted to become effective promptly 
after argument on any petitions for sus- 
pension.” 

A committee of railroad traffic officers 
and counsel began meeting at the Traffic 
Executive Association offices last week 
to prepare the evidence it is planned to 
submit to the Commission with the 
tariffs. 





J. E. Slater to Address 


New York Propeller Club 


Guest of honor and principal speaker 
at the March 30 luncheon meeting of the 
Propeller Club of the United States, Port 
of New York, will be John E. Slater, 
President and director of the American 
Export Lines. Mr. Slater, chairman of 
the board of the American Steamship 
Owners Mutual Protection & Indemnity 
Association, will discuss the economics of 
American shipping. 


Baltimore Traffic Meeting 


John R. Tourney, commerce attorney 
and first national vice-president of the 
Association of Interstate Commerce 
Practitioners, will be guest spéaker at 
a dinner meeting March 30 in the South- 
ern Hotel, Baltimore, Md., sponsored 
jointly by the L.C.C. Practitioners’ As- 
sociation of Baltimore, the Baltimore 
Industrial Traffic Managers’ League, and 
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the Chesapeake and University of Balti- 
more Chapters of the Delta Nu Alpha 
Transportation Fraternity, Charles R. 
Harryman, of the Baltimore D.N.A. 
chapter, has announced. His talk will 
be based on a transportation topic of 
current national interest. Stevenson 


Masson, a partner in the William H. 
Masson export brokerage firm of Balti- 
more, spoke on operations of an export 
broker at a meeting of the Baltimore 
D.N.A. chapter on March 13. 


A.R.E.A. Elects Sitton; 
Hears Talks by Aydelott, 


Barriger and Vollmer 


George L. Sitton, of Washington, D.C., 
assistant chief engineer of the Southern 
Railway System, was elected president of 
the American Railway Engineering Asso- 
ciation, March 15, on the second day of 
the organization’s three-day annual 
meeting in the Palmer House, Chicago. 
Henry S. Loeffler, of St. Paul, assistant 
chief engineer of the Great Northern 
Railway, was advanced to senior vice- 
president, and Tom A. Blair, of Chicago, 
chief engineer of the Santa Fe Railway, 
was chosen as junior vice-president. 

At the opening session, Frederick S. 
Schwinn, of Houston, A.R.E.A. president, 
and assistant chief engineer of the Mis- 
souri Pacific Lines, hailed the construc- 
tion of the new railroad laboratory on 
the campus of the Illinois Institute of 
Technology in Chicago as a “milestone 
in railroad progress.” Members later in- 
spected the modern two-story structure, 
which will be opened officially within the 
next few weeks. It is designed to house 
electrical, mchanical and container test- 
ing laboratories, and offices of the re- 
search staffs of the engineering and me- 
chanical divisions of the Association of 
American Railroads. 

Principal speakers at the meeting in- 
cluded W. G. Vollmer, of Dallas, president 
of the Texas & Pacific Railway; John W. 
Barriger, of Chicago, president of the 
Monon Railway, and James H. Aydelott, 
of Washington, D.C., vice-president in 
charge of the operations and mainte- 
nance department of the A.A.R. 


Aydelott on Rail Efficiencies 


Problems of the nation’s railroads 
would be much more serious if it were 
not for the economies resulting from in- 
creased efficiency in railroad operations 
and maintenance, Mr. Aydelott declared. 


“If the use of labor and materials had 
been on the same basis in 1949 as it was 
in 1941, the cost of operating the rail- 
roads in 1949 would have been approxi- 
mately $900,000,000 more than it actually 
was,” he said. “There is reason to be- 
lieve that if traffic volume improves and 
railroad research activities are adequate, 
further large savings can yet be made 
such as will bring the railroad plant and 
equipment and the operations to a still 
higher state of efficiency.” 


Mr. Barriger told the association that 
all main line mileage would have to be 
brought up to the best American railway 
standards and practices “except where 
mountain or other extraordinary phys- 
ical obstacles prevent and even in these 
circumstances modern engineering opens 
up large vistas of improvement.” This, 
he declared, required new capital, which 
would be forthcoming only if the rail- 
ea sufficient earning power to at- 
ract it. 


Curves which did not interfere with 
steam-operated trains now constituted 
real impediments to sustained maximum 
speed operations needed today to provide 
the freight and passenger schedules re- 
quired by competitive conditions, said 
Mr. Barriger. The increasing tempo of 
modern train movement made non-in- 
terlocked railway crossings “as out of 
date as a mud road,” he declared. 


“With comparatively few exceptions,” 
he said, “the rail approaches to all cities 
are littered with railway and highway 
crossings and a multitude of operating 
restrictions of many types and causes. 
These conditions seriously impede speed 
and flexibility and capacity of move- 
ment, and dissipate the benefits of im- 
proved running over the rest of the line. 
Such conditions cry out for correction.” 

Successful future railway operations, 
he said, would require easy grades and 
curves to permit sustained maximum 
speed; modern diesel or all-electric loco- 
motives of appropriate horsepower able 
to haul 5,000-ton freight trains at 60 
m.p.h. average speed and provide 35 
m.p.h. average freight schedules; con- 
tinuous communication between trains 
and dispatchers, and between front and 
rear ends of trains; and terminals of 
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locomotive runs made the same as those 
of the trains which they haul. 


Vollmer Addresses Luncheon 

Mr. Vollmer, speaking at the luncheon 
session March 15, attacked the tendency 
of the federal government to spend be- 
yond its income. 

“The government has no money or 
goods of its own to distribute among its 
people,” he said. “Every dollar the fed- 
eral government spends is taken out of 
the productive effort of the people. The 
people’s income is now being skimmed off 
at the rate of 30 cents out of each 
dollar.” 

Anyone, acting individually or as 
groups or communities, who sought spe- 
cial benefits and privileges of the federal 
government, was supporting the princi- 
ples of socialism, declared the speaker. 

Walter S. Lacher, of Chicago, secretary 
of A.R.E.A., reported that the engineer- 
ing association now had 3,053 members, 
and was carrying on research on a larger 
scale than ever before. Registration at 
the annual meeting totaled 1,315. 


U. S. Transport Policy Must Be Changed, 
Schwietert Tells Lumber Research Men 


Speaks of Effect of Freight Rate Increases on Costs of Doing 


Points Out That When Measured Against Commodity 


Prices, Rates Are Relatively Lower Than They Were in 1939. 


The sharp increases in railroad freight 
rates since 1946 had caused shippers to 
intensify their studies of the effect of the 
cost of transportation on their business, 
A. H. Schwietert, traffic director of the 
Chicago Association of Commerce and 
Industry, said March 17. 


Addressing a luncheon meeting of the 
Forest Products Research Society in the 
Furniture Club, Chicago, on the subject 
of midwest traffic problems, Mr. Schwie- 
tert said that shippers were weighing the 
advantages of changed methods of dis- 
tribution, the relocation of manufac- 
turing plants, or the establishment of 
branch plants and distribution ware- 
houses at new locations. 


Continued freight rate increases would, 
to a considerable degree, change the pat- 
tern of manufacturing and distribution, 
said Mr. Schwietert. He stated he could 
recall a number of firms that 25 years 
ago distributed on a nationwide basis 
from single plants in Chicago, but that 
had since established additional manu- 
facturing plants and warehouses at 
strategic points throughout the country, 
to reduce transportation charges and to 
give better service to the consumer. 


Changing Rate Patterns 


Illustrating the effect of percentage 
freight rate increases on the cost of long 
haul versus short haul traffic, Mr. Sch- 
wietert said that in the past three years 
the first class rate from Chicago to Mil- 
waukee, a distance of 80 miles, had risen 
from 58 cents to $1.11, or 53 cents a 100 
pounds. From Chicago to New York the 
increase, during this same time, amounted 
to $1.55, and from Chicago to San Fran- 


cisco, $3.75 a 100 pounds, said the speaker. 
Because of the Commission’s prescription 
of a maximum increase in “cents per 100 
pounds” on some basic commodities, the 
lumber rate from Portland to Chicago, 
which in 1939 amounted to 75% cents, 
had increased 36 cents to $1.11%4, he said. 

“While the percentage relationship 
generally is the same, industry must 
absorb the differences in dollars and 
cents,” Mr. Schwietert said. “The much 
greater increase in dollars and cents ap- 
plying to the long haul rate makes it 
more difficult to meet the competition of 
industry located nearer to the point of 
consumption.” 


Rates Still Relatively Low 

Though the statement was frequently 
heard that freight rates were today at 
the highest level in history, said Mr. 
Schwietert, the rail rates, when measured 
against commodity prices, were relatively 
lower than they were in 1939. 

“If there were no other factors to be 
taken into consideration, and if the rail- 
roads were the only method of trans- 
portation,” he said, “it could be argued 
with considerable force that freight 
rates are not as high as they should be. 
Railroads are not earning a reasonable 
return on their investment, nor are they 
earning enough to rehabilitate and mod- 
ernize their plants so as to provide the 
public with the efficient and economical 
service to which it is entitled. 

“But there are other factors which 
must be taken into consideration. The 
principal one is competition with other 
forms of transportation. When the level 
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of freight rates is compared with 
charges for transportation made by other 
transportation agencies . . . it appears 
that railroad rates on many commodities 
are at present higher than the value 
of the service and not good for the raili- 
road industry. There are many who be- 
lieve that, in the long run, the diversion 
of traffic from rails to other forms of 
transportation, resulting from the pres- 
ent rate level, will cause a loss rather 
than a gain in net revenue.” 


Mr. Schwietert said that, over the 
years, rail traffic had not kept pace 
with industrial development. Some of 
the loss was attributable to a diversion 
of traffic to competing forms of trans- 
portation, he said, but much of it was 
due to changes in the methods of pro- 
duction, and the relocation of industry. 


Effect: on Manufactured Goods 


Percentage increases in freight rates 
had had an adverse effect on particular 
commodities carrying the greatest pro- 
portion of overhead expense, that is, on 
relatively high valued commodities on 
which rates were made on the basis of 
what the traffic would bear, said the 
speaker. Thus, he added, the greatest 
increase in carload freight rates had 
been applied to manufactured goods, 
which had borne approximately 62 per 
cent of the railroads’ overhead burden, 
though such traffic constituted less than 
35 per cent of the total ton-miles of 
traffic. 

“This would indicate that manufac- 
tured goods are more vulnerable to com- 
petition than other traffic,” he said. “It 
is for this reason that we now find a 
tendency to reduce rates on this type of 
traffic.” 


Aim To Win Back Traffic 


Mr. Schwietert discussed recent actions 
of the railroads designed to win back 
traffic lost to competitors. He cited the 
pending move of the eastern railroads 
to reduce iron and steel rates in Eastern 
Territory by approximately 25 per cent; 
the reductions made by western railroads, 
effective March 1, in the rates on pe- 
troleum and petroleum products; and the 
tariffs recently filed in the midwest to 
reduce rates on candy and confectionery 
in carload quantities from 40 per cent of 
first class to 29 per cent of first class, a 
decrease of 27.5 per cent. 

“Reductions in rates for the purpose 
of meeting motor truck competition have 
also been made in the rates on potatoes 
in New England; in the rates on canned 
goods in the midwest area, and in the 
rates on roofing materials,” continued 
Mr. Schwietert. 

“The significance of these readjust- 
ments in rates is that it indicates a trend 
on the part of the railroads to recapture 
traffic lost to competing forms of trans- 
portation. If this trend continues on 
a nationwide basis, and is applied to 
long-haul as well as short-haul traffic, 
it will aid in providing wider distribu- 
tion areas. On the other hand, if the 
reduced rates are confined to local terri- 
tories to meet specific competition, and 
are largely limited to short-haul move- 
ments, the effect could very well be to 
curtail distribution and, in the long run, 
bring about a further relocation of in- 
dustry.” 

Mr. Schwietert concluded his talk with 
a discussion of current transportation 


legislation pending in Congress, urging 
the following action: 

1. An end to the federal tax on trans- 
portation of freight and passengers. 

2. Defeat of S. 211, a bill proposing to 
increase the capital stock of the Inland 
Waterways Corporation from $15,000,000 
to $33,000,000. The Federal Barge Lines 
should be sold or leased to private in- 
terests, and no further appropriations 
made, he said. 

3. Defeat of S. 2113, a bill to declare 
freight forwarders common carriers. 

4. Defeat of the rail “safety” bills, 
H. R. 378 and S. 238. 

“The total number cf persons killed 
and injured in railway accidents in 
1949,” Mr. Schwietert said, “was the low- 
est annual total since 1888, according to 
the Commission. It would seem that the 
railroads have been doing a good job in 
prevention accidents, and legislation to 
promote and insure safety is neither 
necessary nor desirable.” 


Discusses User Charge 

Discussing the recent proposal by 
Secretary of Commerce Sawyer, that a 
user charge or toll of some kind be as- 
sessed for the use of facilities con- 
structed at government expense, to place 
highway, waterway and air carriers on 
a self-sustaining basis, Mr. Schwietert 
said that such user charges might result 
in increased rates for such carriers, “and 
we may find a shift in traffic back to 
the rails. 

“From the standpoint of the midwest,” 
he concluded, “it is difficult to see how 
the placing of all carriers on an equal 
basis would adversely affect the ability 
of industry to produce and distribute its 
goods in competition with other sections 
of the country. We are primarily de- 
pendent upon railroads for the move- 
ment of basic materials, and on rails and 
trucks for our finished product. Motor 
carriers now come closer to paying their 
own way than do the waterways or the 
airlines, so that, aside from the fairness 
of placing all forms of transportation 
on an equality insofar as treatment by 
government is concerned, such action 
will be beneficial to the large midwest 
section. 

“To maintain our transportation sys- 
tem as a private enterprise, our national 
policy must be changed. Promotional 
activities and subsidies for some carriers, 
not accorded other carriers, will even- 
tually result in government ownership 
and operation of our entire transporta- 
tion system.” 





Monon Reelects Directors 


Stockholders of the Chicago, Indi- 
anapolis & Louisville Railway Co. (the 
Monon), in their recent annual meeting 
in Indianapolis, reelected all 11 directors 
whose terms were expiring. President 
John W. Barriger attributed the Monon’s 
progress in rehabilitating its property, 
service and earning power since the 
completion of reorganization, to the 
continuity of membership of its board. 

Composition of the Monon’s board will 
continue to be as follows: Philip D. 
Armour, Chicago; Mr. Barriger, Chicago; 
W. L. Lyons Brown, president, Brown- 
Forman Distillers Corporation, Louis- 
ville; John E. Dwyer, resident manager, 
Otis & Co., Chicago; Edward L. Grady, 
E. L. Grady Coals, Inc., Chicago; Howard 
C. Greer, vice-president, finance, Indi- 
anapolis; George W. Henley, attorney, 
Bloomington, Ind.; Arthur T. Leonard, 
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senior vice-president, City National Bank 
& Trust Co. of Chicago; Homer J. Liv- 
ingston, president, First National Bank 
of Chicago; John J. O’Laughlin, chair- 
man, Oak Park National Bank, Oak 
Park, Ill.; and Harold A. Smith, vice- 
president and general counsel, and mem- 
ber of the law firm of Winston, Strawn, 
Shaw & Black, Chicago. The board 
membership has remained unchanged 
since the railroad was reorganized on 
May 1, 1946. 





Nickel Plate Loss-Damage 
Claim Reduction Reported; 
C. & O. Program Reviewed 


A freight loss and damage claim pre- 
vention campaign inaugurated by the 
Nickel Plate in June, 1949, produced re- 
sults in that the road’s payments for loss 
and damage for the full year 1949 de- 
clined 28 per cent below the total of 1948. 
according to President L. L. White, of 
the Nickel Plate. 


Effects of the preventive program were 
best seen in the last quarter of 1949, 
when payments for lost and damaged 
freight were 42 per cent less than in the 
corresponding quarter of 1948, said Mr. 
White. He stated that claims paid by 
the Nickel Plate in 1949 totaled $1,538,- 
658, as against $2,152,471 for the preced- 
ing year. 

“With the continuing efforts of thous- 
ands of Nickel Plate employes who con- 
tribute directly or indirectly to the safe 
movement of freight, the record will be 
further improved in 1950,” said Mr. 
White. 


Claim Prevention Work Described 


Details of its claim prevention cam- 
paign were outlined by the Nickel Plate 
as follows: 

“The prevention campaign involves 
studies of loading and handling of 
freight, conferences with shippers and 
educational work among all railroad per- 
sonnel connected with freight handling. 
When recurring loss and damage is 
found to be prevalent in movements 
originating on the Nickel Plate, the 
road’s prevention staff contacts the ship- 
per. General problems of loading and 
transportation are discussed and, when 
necessary, constructive suggestions are 
made concerning packaging, loading and 
bracing. When a connecting railroad 
originates the freight involved in loss or 
damage, the originating road is asked to 
contact the shipper. Generally, ship- 
pers are eager to cooperate, recognizing 
that good containers, proper loading and 
correct stowing are to their advantage. 

“Claims on Nickel Plate grain move- 
ments were substantially lower in 1949 
than in previous years, due to efforts of 
the road’s loss and damage prevention 
staff. Nickel Plate representatives, in 
a three-week period, contacted every 
elevator operator located on the road, to 
stress the importance of weighing ship- 
ments accurately and installing grain 
doors properly to guard against leakage. 

“Compared with 1948, there was a 20 
percent decrease in 1949 for damage de- 
tected after freight had been unloaded; 
a 32 percent decrease on damage re- 
sulting from improper handling on 
trains, in yards and at stations; a 27 
percent decline in concesled damage; 2 
40 percent decrease in loss of packages 
and 38 percent decrease on unlocated loss 
from freight in bulk or package. 
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“Commodities on which there was a 
substantial decrease in loss or damage 
included: grain, 49 percent; flour and 
other mill products, 25 percent; frozen 
foods, 84 percent; furniture, 34 percent; 
stoves and ranges, 37 percent; glass 
products, 48 percent and clothing and 
dry goods, 47 percent.” 


Cc. & O. Claim Prevention 


Claims against railroads for freight 
damaged in transit were costing the na- 
tion’s carriers more than $100 million 
annually, H. A. Moffitt, of Huntington, 
W. Va., superintendent of station service 
and freight claim prevention for the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway, told mem- 
bers of the National Stationers Associa- 
tion attending the fifth district conven- 
tion at the Greenbrier, in White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va. 

Speaking on the subject of proper 
packaging and the problems of freight 
claim prevention, Mr. Moffitt said that 
not all of these claims were attributable 
to negligence on the part of the rail- 
roads. He cited, as an example, the ship- 
ment of television sets. When packaged 
as a completely assembled unit and with 
tubes mounted immediately back of the 
screen, the least vibration in handling 
caused breakage of the tube and a dam- 
age claim of from 30 to 40 dollars against 
the railroad, he stated. Now the rail- 
roads required shipment of the tubes 
separately from the rest of the assem- 
bly, he said. 


Mr. Moffitt said that freight claim bill 
against the C. & O. last year amounted 
to more than $1,000,000. Although this 
figure represented a reduction of more 
than 21 per cent from the 1948 bill, he 
said, the C. & O. still took a very serious 
view of freight claim prevention. He 
described some of the methods employed 
by the C. & O. in its effort to cut down 
freight claims. For example, he said, the 
handling of a shipment in transit and in 
the yards was sometimes checked by use 
of impact registers placed in the car 
when it was loaded. He also described 
the use of photography in freight claim 
prevention work. 

“By taking pictures of a carload of 
freight at the loading plant and again 
on arrival at destination,” he said, “we 
are in a position to determine if the 
methods used in the origin loading were 
proper and the bracing and dunnage 
were in sufficient quantity and strength 
for safe transportation.” 


Great Lakes Area Carloading 
Forecast for Quarter Issued 


Reports by carloading commodity com- 
mittees of the Great Lakes Regional Ad- 
visory Board, at its meeting in Cleveland, 
O. (T.W., March 18, p. 11), indicated 
that loadings of 30 commodities in the 
board’s territory in the second quarter 
of 1950 would show a decrease of 1.8 
per cent below the corresponding figure 
for the second quarter of 1949. 

Heavy losses were predicted in the 
loadings of hay, straw and alfalfa, 44 
per cent; machinery and boilers, 12.3 per 
cent; cement, 12.1 per cent; coal and 
coke, 26.5 per cent; ore and concentrates, 
15.7 ver cent, and food products in 
cans and packages, 9.9 per cent. Gains 
were predicted in the loadings of auto- 
mobiles and trucks, 22.3 per cent; vehicle 
parts, 23.7 per cent; grain, 10.5 per cent; 
non-ferrous metals, 10.2 per cent; petro- 
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leum and products, 9.5 per cent, and 
chemicals and explosives, 7.5 per cent. 
Percentagewise, the most startling gain 
was that predicted in the loadings of 
fresh fruit other than citrus, 784.6 per 
cent, but since the number of cars loaded 
in the second quarter of 1949 was only 
13, the increase was of no particular 
significance in the total loadings. 


Supplemental commodities—that is, 
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commodities particular to the area—in- 
cluding beans and seeds, furniture, paint, 
refrigerators, stoves and sodium prod- 
ucts, were expected to show substantial 
loading gains, some 24 per cent in the 
aggregate. 


‘Support-the-Railroads’ Policy Advocated 
By Phelps of Westinghouse Corporation 


Real Threat to Continuance of Privately Operated Rail 


Transportation Seen Because of Federal Policies Toward 


Other Forms of Transportation. 


The Westinghouse’ Electric Corpora- 
tion, which in 1949 spent $40,500,000 for 
transportation, intends to ship by rail 
instead of by truck wherever rates and 
services are comparable, and, where 
truck rates are lower, to give the rail- 
roads an opportunity to make adjust- 
ments which will enable the company to 
ship by rail at competitive rates, ac- 
cording to Andrew H. Phelps, of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., Westinghouse vice-president 
in charge of purchases and traffic. 

Mr. Phelps propoundead a “support- 
the-railroads” policy in a talk before the 
Western Railway Club in the Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, March 20. He said 
that the highway truck industry’s “state 
of semi-regulated confusion threatens 
the orderly development of a well-inte- 
grated and economically sound system 
of transportation.” 

Mr. Phelps asserted that government 
subsidies of various kinds were giving 
the long-haul truck operators unfair 
advantages over the railroads in two 
ways: 

1. Government was providing many of 
the facilities used by truckers, such as 
roads, without charging adequate fees 
for their use and without adequate polic- 
ing of overload violations. 

2. Truckers were permitted to “pick 
and choose” the most profitable freight, 
and were not operating as true common 
carriers. 

“Aided by government subsidies of 
one kind or another,” alleged Mr. 
Phelps, “other types of carriers are di- 
verting from the rails a large volume of 
traffic, to the serious injury of the rail- 
roads. Unless this situation is remedied 
before materially greater damage has 
been done, there is a grave threat to the 
continuance of rail transportation in 
this country as a private enterprise. We 
must depend upon the railroads to help 
hold the front-line trenches of industry 
against nationalization.” 


Compares Roadway Costs 


Mr. Phelps said that in 1948, 22 per 
cent of the railroads’ total revenues from 
freight service were assignable to the cost 
of ownership and maintenance of their 
roadway and tracks, the figure including 
a return on investment figured at 4 per 
cent and excluding costs for buildings 
and structures and other items not com- 
parable with highways used by com- 
mercial truckers. 

“By contrast,” he said, “payments by 
1,605 commercial inter-city truckers re- 
porting to the Commission in 1948 


Rail Economies Suggested. 


amounted to only 3.2 per cent of their 
total revenue. ... The difference in cost 
between the rail figure of 22 per cent and 
the truck figure of 3.2 per cent of freight 
revenues for comparable facilities tells 
its own story of competitive advantage.” 

Asserting that there was abundant evi- 
dence that the maximum sizes and 
weights of trucks now specified by the 
laws of many states were too high, the 
speaker said that enforcement of such 
laws was also quite inadequate to pro- 
tect the public investment in the high- 
ways. 


Says Truckers Pick Hauls 


“The railroads are true common Car- 
riers, accepting raw material, finished 
products, or any other freight offered,” 
continued Mr. Phelps. “It is this all-in- 
clusive character of railway service .. . 
which is the basis for the indispensability 
of the railroads to industry. 

“In contrast, trucks are not required 
to operate as true common carriers on 
a similar basis. They can and do re- 
strict their operations to points between 
which they believe there is a profitable 
volume of traffic moving, and they further 
restrict their traffic to those items most 
profitable from a revenue standpoint... 
Operating on this ‘pick and choose basis,’ 
commercial truckers solicit and accept 
only the high-grade manufactured prod- 
ucts of industry, leaving to the railroads 
the lower-rated but nontheless indispen- 
sable assembly of raw and semi-finished 
materials.” 

It was necessary for heavy industry to 
safeguard the railroads in this situation, 
he continued. 


“One has only to consider what would 
be the plight of such an industry if it 
were forced to rely upon trucking service 
for all of its raw material and other 
production hauls, as well as for the dis- 
tribution of manufactured products,” he 
said. 


Says Users Can Help 


There were certain things which users 
of transportation could and should do 
to improve the transportation situation, 
asserted Mr. Phelps. He urged them to 
take the lead in stimulating awareness 
of the competitive situation, and of the 
necessity, in their own interest, to remedy 
the damage caused to railroads. 

“On the legislative level,” he continued, 
“the most important and helpful step 
would be to support the enactment 
of legislation requiring all commercial 
truckers to pay for their use of highways 
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on a basis commensurate with the cost 
of the facilities necessary for their op- 
eration.” 

A practical step, he declared, would be 
the elimination from the federal high- 
way act of 1916 of the restrictions against 
collecting tolls on highways financed in 
part by federal funds, at least insofar as 
related to commercial use of the high- 
ways. 

He further urged that the operation of 
large trucks should be barred by law ex- 
cept on highways specially designed to 
sustain their weight without injury. 

“They should likewise be required to 
pay fees which would fully compensate 
for the increased cost of constructing 
such highways over and above the cost if 
designed for ordinary vehicles,” con- 
tinued Mr. Phelps. “Alternatively, the 
operators of such trucks might be re- 
quired to provide their own highways 
designed for such traffic.” 


Suggests Rail Economies 


Mr. Phelps, who said that his company 
looked to the railroads as an important 
market for its products, added that in 
speaking of highway transportation, he 
meant over-the-road commercial car- 
riers—“not trucks belonging to farmers, 
those used for local pickup and delivery, 
United States mail, etc.” 

He said that unfair competition could 
“ruin the railroads but not replace 
them.” 

There were certain things which rail- 
road management could do in the direc- 
tion of self-aid, he suggested. 

He urged rail management to exert 
every effort to forego further increases 
in labor costs, and to explore constantly 
all possible avenues leading to reduction 
of costs. 

Some railroads had sought to supple- 
ment rail operations with highway op- 
erations for local pickup and delivery, he 
said, adding: 

“Greater efforts along this line should 
be made by railroad management to co- 
ordinate highway and rail service to pro- 
vide a complete and speedy service to the 
shipper. Either through a greater degree 
of coordination, or integration under 
single ownership, such joint operations 
should be extended. This policy should 
be urged strongly by management upon 
regulatory bodies, and the assistance of 
shippers and the public enlisted to sup- 
port legislation to remove all barriers 
again coordination or integration that 
can be shown to be in the public in- 
terest.” 

Mr. Phelps expressed a belief that the 
level of class rates was generally out of 
adjustment with commodity rates, with 
the result that charges upon high-rated 
traffic were now “out of line.” 

He said that it probably cost a rail- 
road little more, if any, to transport a 
carload containing 100,000 pounds of 
machinery from New York City to Los 
Angeles than it cost to move a 30,000- 
pound carload of carrots. 

“Yet the carload of machinery would 
pay $3,660 in freight charges, while the 
carrots would pay $603, or about one- 
sixth as much and would move in ex- 
pedited freight service, obviously more 
costly to the railroads,” he said. 

A study recently released by the Com- 
mission showed, said Mr. Phelps, that 
products of agriculture, which repre- 
sented 16.5 per cent of the total ton- 
miles of revenue traffic, bore only 93 









per cent of the overhead burden of the 
railroads. In contrast, he added, “manu- 
factures and miscellaneous,” which ac- 
counted for 34.9 per cent of the revenue 
ton-miles of rail traffic, accounted for 
62.7 per cent of the railroads’ overhead 
burden. “The products of our mills are 
now giving a free ride to the products 
of our farms, forests, and mines,” as- 
serted the speaker. 

The situation of the railroads was not 
helpless, said Mr. Phelps. “The rail- 
roads, with the general and unselfish 
support by all industry and users of 
transportation services, will find the cor- 
rect solution, I believe,” he concluded. 





Navy, Air Force Reserve 
Officers Attend Seminar 
On Materials Handling 


Sixty-four reserve officers, some at- 
tached to federal government agencies, 
others employed by mercantile and in- 
dustrial establishments in 20 states, com- 
pleted on March 18 a two weeks’ seminar 
on packaging and materials handling, 
conducted jointly by the Navy and the 
Air Force, at the U.S. Naval Station, 
New Orleans, La. 

The seminar was the third in a series 
of four supply schools held yearly by a 
combined Navy and Air Force team and 
was directed by Lieutenant Commander 
Clinton K. Royce, U.S. Naval Reserve, 
packaging expert from the Office of 
Naval Material in Washington, D.C. Co- 





Two leaders of the joint Navy-Air Force reserve 
officers’ seminar on packaging and materials han- 
dling, at New Orleans, La., are shown here ex- 
amining the curriculum with two speakers who 


participated in the seminar. Left to right, they are: 
Lieutenant Commander Clinton K. Royce, U.S. Naval 
Reserve, director of the course; John Mount, of the 
Insurance Co. of North America, New York City, 
and Irvin Danielson, of the Minnesota Mining 
Manufacturing Co., St. Paul, Minn., speakers, and 
Lieutenant Colonel Herbert M. Lapidus, U.S. Air 
Force Reserve, co-director of the seminar. 


director of the seminar was Lieutenant 
Colonel Herbert M. Lapidus, US. Air 
Force Reserve, of the Aviation Supply 
Office, Philadelphia. 

After a thorough grounding in basic 
packaging principles, the seminarists 
studied films on the latest techniques in 
packing and crating, according to a re- 
port on the seminar from Eighth Naval 
District Headquarters at New Orleans. 

“Four civilian directors of industry 
briefed them on the preparation of ma- 
terials for shipment, storage and issue,” 
the report continued. “Field trips to a 
local brewery and textile bag plant and 
a tour of the New Orleans waterfront for 
first-hand information on cargo loading 
and unloading kept the men ‘on the go’ 
throughout the session. The seminar 
included discussions of assigned prob- 
lems in Arctic supply operations, the 
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protection of materials in air transport 
and overseas export, and other current 
issues in the field. 

“The idea for industry-government 
seminars in supply techniques was Navy- 
born in 1947 and has expanded rapidly. 
The year’s final seminar will be held 
at San Bernardino Air Force Base, Calif., 
April 2 to 15, with the Air Force as host.” 





1.C.C. Issues ‘Breakdown’ 
Of Employes by General 


And Special Functions 


The Commission has made public two 
statements concerning the assignment of 
its personnel on various dates. The fig- 
ures were prepared by the Commission’s 
budget and fiscal office. Total employ- 
ment as of January 31, 1950, was shown 
as 2,152 compared with 2,634 on July 
31, 1939. 

A notice to the public, released with 
the two sets of figures, read as follows: 

“Attached are two statements pertain- 
ing to the assignment of the Commis- 
sion’s personnel on various dates from 
July 31, 1922, to January 31, 1950. 

“The first statement shows the number 
of officials and employees assigned to the 
different offices and bureaus separated 
between general overhead and special 
functions under the different parts of 
the act. 

“The second statement shows the per- 
centage of the total employment devoted 
to general overhead and to special func- 
tions. For example, 19.08 per cent of the 
total employment on July 31, 1922, was 
devoted to general overhead and 80.92 
per cent was devoted to special functions. 
In other words, the first statement shows 
that the Commission had 1,787 employ- 
ees on July 31, 1922, of which 341, or 19.08 
per cent of the total as shown on the 
second statement were engaged in gen- 
eral overhead, and 1,446, of 80.92 per cent 
were engaged in special functions. Like- 
wise, the percentage figures shown oppo- 
site each bureau or office on the second 
statement represent the percentage that 
the number of employes assigned to each 
bureau or office bears to the total number 
of employees of the Commission on the 
respective dates. 


Total Employment Figures 


The first statement showed a total of 
1,787 employes as of July 31, 1944, and 
of 2,005 as of February 28, 1949, these 
being engaged in work under the inter- 
state commerce acts and acts supplemen- 
tary thereto. 

As of July 31, 1936, employes engaged 
in general overhead were shown as 252, 
with 1,219 engaged under part of the 
act and supplementary acts, and 571 
under part II of the act, for a total of 
2,042. 

As of July 31, 1939, employes in gen- 
éral overhead were shown as 283; under 
part I of the act and supplementary acts, 
1,099; under part II of the act, 1,246 to 
metor carriers, with 6 employed in the 
Bureau of Transport Economics and 
Statistics, for a total of 2,634. 

By July 31, 1947, the total had fallen 
to 2,288, with 297 in general overhead, 
923 under part I of the act and supple- 
mentary acts, 829 to motor carriers, 123 
shown under “traffic,” and 40 under 
“transport economics and statistics,” for 
a total of 994 under part II. As of that 
date, 33 employes were assigned under 
part III, 10 of them to “transport 
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economics and statistics’ and six to 
“traffic”, while 41 were assigned to part 
IV of the act, with four in Transport 
Economics and Statistics and 22 to the 
Bureau of Water Carriers and Freight 
Forwarders. 

As of January 31, 1950, the total num- 
ber of employes had fallen to 2,152. 
These were assigned as follows: 281 to 
general overhead; 899 to part I of the 
act and supplementary acts; 917 to Part 
II of the act; 32 to part III; and 23 to 
part IV. The total assigned to motor 
carriers was 767, to “traffic,” 253, to 
Transport Economics and Statistics, 155, 
and to water carriers and freight for- 
warders, 20. 





46 Attend ‘No Work, No 
Worry Club’ Reunion of 
Retired Traffic Men 


Forty-six “old timers,’ all retired 
railroad or industrial traffic officials, 
averaging 71.4 years in age, who are 
members of the “No Work—No Worry 
Club,” attended the organization’s sixth 
annual reunion March 9 at the Grey 
Gull Inn, Clearwater, Fla. 

The organization was formed in 
March, 1944, at the suggestion of George 
F. Hichborn, retired director of traffic, 
US. Rubber Co., New York City. Only 
eight men attended the first gathering 
and since then the membership has in- 
creased. Twenty-five attended the re- 
union last year. Mr. Hichborn was 
elected president of the club at its 1950 
meeting. 

Among those who attended, all of 
whom are now retired, were the follow- 
ing, with the titles of their former po- 
sitions: 

E. R. Bardgett, vice-president, Western 
Maryland Railway, Baltimore, Md.; L. 
B. Burford, assistant vice-president, Erie 
Railroad, New York City; W. B. Callo- 
way, passenger traffic manager, Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad, Baltimore, Md.; 
H. A. Carson, general freight agent, New 
York Central Railroad, Chicago; P. A. 
Champney, general traffic manager, 
American Can Co., New York City; T. J. 
Clarken, lighterage manager, Lehigh 
Valley Railroad, New York City; James 
B. Davies, vice-president, Elgin, Joliet & 
Eastern Railway, Chicago; R. H. Decker, 
accountant, Railway Express Agency, 
Inc., New York City; C. W. Dickinson, 
general agent, Illinois Central Railroad, 
Chicago; Van Dyck Fort, eastern traffic 
manager, Illinois Central Railroad, New 
York City. 


D. E. Gelatt, assistant to vice-president, 
New York Central Railroad, New York 
City; W. B. Gheen, general traffic man- 
ager, Reading Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
W. S. Guy, general traffic manager, U.S. 
Steel Subsidies, Pittsburgh, Pa.; E. B. 
Finegan, vice-president, Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul & Pacific Railroad, Chi- 
cago; Mr. Hichborn; T. A. Hynes, vice- 
president, New Jersey, Indiana & Illinois 
Railroad, South Bend, Ind.; C. Fred 
Keller, general traffic manager, Lehigh & 
New England Railroad, Bethlehem, Pa.; 
Warren C. Kendall, chairman, car serv- 
ice division, Association of American 
Railroads, Washington, D.C.; George H. 
Kerr, vice-president, Southern Railway 
System, Cincinnati, O.; Carl Landes, 
general agent, Minneapolis, St. Paul & 
Saulte Ste. Marie Railway, Cincinnati; 
Rice Lincoln, assistant vice-president, 





Missouri Pacific Railway, St. Louis; 
Franklin R. Lindsay, Railway Express 
Agency. 

W. L. Macatee, traffic manager, The 
Texas Co., New York City; J. L. McKee, 
vice-president, New York Central Rail- 
road, Chicago; Otis O. Mills, general 
manager, Fruit Growers’ Express, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; W. A. Moore, general traffic 
manager, New Jersey Zinc Co., New York 
City; S. L. Parrott, general agent, Rock 
Island Lines, New York City; H. T. Rat- 
liff, director of traffic, Champion Paper 
& Pulp Co., Hamilton, O.; William 
Rogers, assistant to vice-president, Rail- 
way Express Agency, New York City; 
Lou Ross, district manager, Association 
of American Railroads, Boston, Mass.; 
Oscar Townsend, vice-president, Chicago 
Great Western Railway, Chicago; C. W. 
VanHorn, vice-president, Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad; H. S. Welton, traffic man- 
ager, Victor Chemical Works, Chicago. 

L. Z. Whitback, general traffic man- 
ager, Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., New 
York City; T. F. Williams, general agent, 
Lehigh Valley Railroad, Boston; W. J. 
Womer, traffic manager, Consumers Co., 
Chicago; H. J. Zimmerman, general 
traffic manager, B. F. Goodrich Co., 
Akron, O.; F. N. Hicks, passenger traffic 
manager, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul 
& Pacific Railway, Chicago; and F. N. 
Hait, traffic manager, Litchfield & Madi- 
son Railway, Cleveland, O. 





A.T.C. Foundation Report 
Made by President Doebber 


In a report to contributing members 
of the Associated Traffic Clubs Founda- 
tion, F. A. Doebber, president, has as- 
serted that “the officers and directors 
feel that the need of carrying on the 
program of bringing about a better pub- 
lic appreciation of the integrity, responsi- 
bility and value of traffic management, 
also its importance in industry, is just 
as vital and necessary now as it ever 
was.” 

“Real effort will be made to further 
the program,” he continued. 

Mr. Doebber explained that the Foun- 
dation was now conducting its own 
fund-raising program, it having been 
decided that better results could be ob- 
tained in that way than by continuing 
employment of an experienced agency 
to conduct that program. 

At the present time the Foundation 
is continuing its mailing to business ex- 
ecutives of its leaflet, “Traffic Manage- 
ment as an Aid in Executive Manage- 
ment.” 


T.A.A. Urges Defeat 
Of Rail Safety Bill 


Donald D. Conn, executive vice-presi- 
dent of the Transportation Association 
of America, has written to members and 
to farm, trade and civic organizations, 
urging defeat of H.R. 378, the “railroad 
safety bill.” 

The association opposes the bill, ac- 
cording to Mr. Conn, because it believes 
that the bill gives the Commission great 
power to control internal affairs of rail- 
road operations; that, under the guise of 
safety, the bill would empower the Com- 
mission to promulgate rules for opera- 
tion of trains, and for the facilities and 
equipment of the railroads; and that, 
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“once adopted for railroads, it would 
be an easy step to extend similar controls 
to highway, water and air.” 

Mr. Conn labeled the measure “a 
drastic example of the trend toward tak- 
ing over private enterprise by the regu- 
latory device.” ‘Transportation agencies, 
he said, were making great progress to 
assure the utmost safety in their opera- 
tions. 


Minneapolis Rotary Club 
Hears Talk by Earl Smith 


On Transportation Problems 


“Only the volume of war and post-war 
traffic—and the wholesale reorganiza- 
tions of the past 20 years—are keeping 
our railroads on the map financially. If 
the volume of traffic should decline ap- 
preciably, there would be nothing to save 
the railroads from nationalization.” 

This assertion was made by Earl B. 
Smith, vice-president and director of 
traffic, General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, 
in an address March 17 before the Rotary 
Club of Minneapolis in the Hotel Nicollet. 
Speaking on the nation’s transportation 
problem, Mr. Smith said that the major 
reasons for the plight of the railroads 
were disinterest and apathy of business 
leaders and the public, and failure of 
Congress to adopt adequate transporta- 
tion policies for the orderly development 
of transportation services. 

Overlapping and conflicting federal 
laws governed the transportation agen- 
cies, said Mr. Smith, adding that there 
was discrimination in the distribution 
of federal aids to transportation, with 
the resultant preferences to some classes 
of patrons and harm to others. 


“The highly regulated common car- 
riers, upon which the nation depends for 
its scheduled services and its national 
defense, are being driven to the brink 
of bankruptcy by competition,” asserted 
Mr. Smith. 


‘Economic Orphan’ 


Transportation in 1950 seemed to have 
become the “economic orphan of the 
enterprise system,” he continued. “Gov- 
ernment ownership appears inevitable 
unless an aroused public opinion de- 
mands constructive action by Congress. 
Federal bureaus and agencies seem to be 
pushing the industry down the path to 
nationalization through constant anti- 
trust prosecutions and suits of all kinds; 
and destroying the confidence of private 
investors in this field. They appear de- 
termined to use transportation as one 
of the spear-heads to impose the 
‘planned economy’ of socialism upon the 
people of this country.” 


Importance of Transport 

Mr. Smith said that the transportation 
industry was, next to agriculture, the 
largest segment of the American econ- 
omy, representing one-fifth of the na- 
tion’s invested capital, or approximately 
$100,000,000,000 of both private and gov- 
ernment money. 

The nation’s transportation system was 
by far the most extensive and efficient in 
the world, he said. 

“We have 33 per cent of the world’s - 
railroads and 80 per cent of the world’s 
motor cars,” he said, “although we have 
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only 6 per cent of the world’s land area, 
and 7 per cent of the world’s popula- 
tion. . . . There is in all the world no 
such coordinated national system of rail- 
road transportation as is conducted in 
this country. But that is one of the rea- 
sons, unfortunately, that too many of us 
take our transportation far too much for 
granted. We seem only to think it came 
without our help and will remain with- 
out it.” 

The well-being of the people depended 
upon transportation, and primarily upon 
strong and efficient railroads, asserted 
Mr. Smith. Every economic activity de- 
pended upon some form of transportation 
for its existence, he said. 

“It is the very essence of economic 
progress,” he continued. “Among other 
things, it has increased land values; 
made wider markets possible; promoted 
exploitation of natural resources; in- 
fluenced the location of manufacturing 
and other industries, and raised living 
standards. In industry, it stimulates 
mass production, thereby lowering costs; 
it encourages specialization and de- 
centralization; widens the areas of pro- 
duction and distribution, and makes 
possible the utilization of resources the 
cost of whose development would other- 
wise be prohibitive.” 


Among the five agencies of transporta- 
tion, only the pipelines today stood eco- 
nomically upon their own feet, stated 
Mr. Smith. He said that the railroads, 
with their average rate of return on de- 
preciated investment in 1949 down to 
only 2.91 per cent, were “in an exceed- 
ingly shaky position.” 

“The picture is no better in the case 
of our other agencies of transportation,” 
he said. “In spite of the highest rates 
and largest peacetime traffic in history, 
only a few of the many common carriers 
are able to produce a net return which 
will attract private capital.” 


Nationalization a ‘Disaster’ 


Nationalization of transportation would 
be disastrous, Mr. Smith said. “It would 
lead,” he asserted, “to political dictation 
of our freight and passenger rates and 
costs; government control of our largest 
single buying power; the addition of 10,- 
000,000 voters to the federal payroll; 
inevitable inefficiencies of operation; the 
loss of railroad and other transporta- 
tion agency tax money to local, state and 
federal governments; and the complete 
destruction of incentive in our large 
transportation industries, as well as vir- 
tual political control over every basic 
industry.” 


Role of T.A.A. 


The only approach to a solid solution 
of the transportation problem seemed to 
be through the Transportation Associa- 
tion of America, asserted Mr. Smith. He 
told of the 15-year history of that organ- 
ization, and its current national coopera- 
tive project designed to reconcile the 
issues of the transportation problem 
among the economic groups in all areas 
of the country, and to submit to Con- 
gress at its next session the proposed es- 
sentials of a new transportation policy. 


“Upon this nationwide program, the 
future of our competitive privately- 
owned transportation seems to depend,” 
he concluded. “Whether the T.A.A. shall 
prove successful will depend a great deal 
upon the proper educational program... . 





Frankly, we are just as much concerned 
about the public relations phase of this 
program as we are with the cooperative 
project. We feel we will come forth 
with sound, well-conceived recommenda- 
tions. But unless the educational pattern 
is complete, we can visualize the con- 
clusions of the project being tossed about 
by an uninformed public, with a result- 
ant confusion in the Congress which may 
take months, or perhaps years, to over- 
come.” 

Mr. Smith briefly described the re- 
gional forums being organized by the 
T.A.A., and the smaller “enterprise coun- 
cils” being formed at the community 
level. 

“Transportation is such an essential 
part of our economic and industrial life 
that the proper solution of this problem 
demands the sympathetic cooperation of 
every American citizen,’ he said. 

Mr. Smith spoke March 22 before the 
New England Shippers Advisory Board 
in Statler Hotel, Boston, discussing the 
threat of nationalization of the trans- 
portation system and other phases of the 
present transportation problem. 

While all transportation agencies were 
needed to round out the national trans- 
portation system, said he, the railroads 
were now, and for the foreseeable future 
would continue to be the basic and essen- 
tial transportation agency in this coun- 
try. 

“T am one of those who believes that 
only in trains of cars can there be pro- 
duced the vast volume of transportation 
service which this country needs—at a 
proper cost to the users,” said he. 

It was unfortunate, asserted Mr. 
Smith, that various government com- 
missions, bureaus and other organiza- 
tions devoted themselves not to the cause 
of national transportation, but to their 
own special branches of the system. 

“While the federal government’s fun- 
damental regulatory policy is to main- 
tain fair competition, its promotional 
policies usually result in just the op- 
posite,” said he. “The defects of our na- 
tional transportation policy have hit the 
country’s railroads a hard blow—and it 
continues.” 


N.F.A.S. States Position 
On M..C. Transfer Plan 


The National Federation of American 
Shipping, Inc., Washington, D.C., has 
issued the following statement in con- 
nection with Reorganization Plan No. 21 
submitted to Congress by President 
Truman, under which the Maritime Com- 
mission would be abolished and its func- 
tions transferred to the Department of 
Commerce where a three-man Federal 
Maritime Board and a Maritime Ad- 
ministration would be established (T.W., 
Mar. 18, p. 17): 

“The federation considers that Ameri- 
can shipping has not yet reached a point 
in its development commensurate with 
the commerce-carrying and national de- 
fense requirements of the United States. 

“Until such a position is reached, we 
had hoped for the greatest possible con- 
centration, both in government and in- 
dustry, upon our merchant marine. 

“We still believe this can best be ac- 
complished through undivided attention 
in an independent government agency. 

“We had hoped that the Maritime 
Commission would be allowed to con- 
tinue as an exclusive maritime organ- 
ization to work out its problems. , 
“However, if the reorganization as pro- 
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posed by the President is accepted by 
Congress, we will sincerely endeavor 
through full cooperation to help bring 
about its successful operation.” 





Delta Nu Alpha’s Cleveland 
Chapter Offers Award 


For Paper on Transportation 


A scholarship fund to be awarded a 
student in the transportation courses 
at Fenn College and Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland, for the best paper 
on “The Evolution of Transportation 
in the United States” has been an- 
nounced by the Cleveland chapter of 
Delta Nu Alpha transportation fra- 
ternity. 

The three best papers from each 
school will be submitted by transporta- 
tion instructors to the educational 
committee of the Cleveland chapter, 
which will submit them to the fra- 
ternity’s national headquarters for a 
final decision. Robert J. Bayer, editor 
of TRAFFIC WORLD, will make the presen- 
tation to the successful candidate at 
the chapter’s annual dinner meeting 
April 26, in the Hotel Allerton, Cleve- 
land. 

Entrants must have completed at 
least one semester of a transportation 
course at either of the two colleges. 
Students may choose either of two 
historical periods, that from 1800 to 
1900, or from 1900 to the present. The 
papers, to be between 5,000 and 10,000 
words in length, will be judged on the 
basis of form, depth of research, 
knowledge of the subject, and practica- 
bility of the study. 

Announcement of the _ scholarship 
fund has been praised by Paul R. An- 
ders, dean of the school of business ad- 
ministration, Fenn College, and C. 
Wilson Randle, dean of the school of 
business administration, Western Re- 
serve. 

S. H. Kurtz, Jr., educational chair- 
man of the Cleveland chapter, ex- 
pressed the hope that the scholarship 
award would help to maintain trained 
transportation personnel for the in- 
creasing industrial development “of the 
best location in the nation.” 


Michigan Claims Meeting 


At the second in a series of four over 
short and damage meetings sponsored 
by the Michigan Freight Claim Associa- 
tion, held on March 21 at the Fort Shelby 
Hotel, Detroit, Mich, T. W. O’Neill, 
manager of claims for the Geo. F. Alger 
Co., discussed rules in the National 
Motor Freight Classification pertaining 
to packing and marking and their con- 
nection to freight loss and damage pre- 
vention. 


Medal of Honor Awarded 


The Commission has issued notice of 
bestowal by President Truman of a 
medal of honor on Clarence Homer 
Golden, Jr., a signal helper on the 
Illinois Central for his action in pulling 
from the I.C. track at Mayfield, Ky., a 
woman.who had fallen there in front of 
cars which were being pushed by an 
engine. 

The Commission said the award was 
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made on recommendation of the Com- 
mittee on Award of Medals of Honor, 
approved by the Commission, under an 
act of 1905 which provides for bronze 
medals of honor in recognition of out- 
standing feats of bravery connected with 
saving of life on railroads. Sixty-two 


such medals have now been awarded, 
the Commission said. 

“In accomplishing this rescue,” it said, 
“Mr. Golden exhibited extreme daring 
and greatly endangered his own life.” 


Felton Asks Fair Play 


For Nation’s Railroads 


The railroads stood alone today as the 
one unsubsidized form of public trans- 
portation in America, S. M. Felton, presi- 
dent of the American Railway Car In- 
stitute, New York City, said, March 17, 
when he spoke at a‘luncheon meeting of 
the Railway Supply Group at the Union 
League Club, Chicago. 

“The head of Capital Airlines has 
publicly stated that the airlines of the 
nation are on a ‘damned dole,’ declared 
Mr. Felton. “Along the waterways, the 
government is directly in the barge busi- 
ness and private barge operators enjoy 
almost unlimited free use of the water 
highways at great cost to the public. 

“The trucking industry is not as frank 
and candid as the airlines. It denies 
up and down that it is a subsidized form 
of transportation. But I have not heard 
of any state governor or highway com- 
missioner who agrees with this opinion. 
Practically to a man, they insist that the 
commercial truckers—with special em- 
phasis on the heavyweights, the box cars 
on rubber—do not pay their fair share 
of highway costs.” 

Mr. Felton asserted that tax-wise the 
railroads were probably the most over- 
burdened of American industries. 

“They are badly in need of tax relief, 
including repeal of the war-time excise 
taxes on freight ahd passengers,” he said. 


Recent government studies bearing on 
transportation, together with news 
stories and editorials in the nation’s 
press, indicated that there was “a tide 
in motion—a tide flowing in our direc- 
tion,” continued Mr. Felton. 

“With our help it can become a tidal 
wave,” he said. “In this connection, we 
may have a splendid opportunity in the 
hearings of the Senate subcommittee on 
domestic land and water transportation, 
which: is headed by Senator Francis J. 
Myers, of Pennsylvania. This committee 
has been collecting information for seven 
or eight months and hearings are due 
to be held soon.” 

One suggestion for a remedy for pres- 
ent railroad ills which appeared to have 
merit, concluded the speaker, was the 
creation of a single federal transporta- 
tion commission, bi-partisan in makeup, 
and responsible to Congress and not to 
the executive department of the govern- 
ment. 


Foreign Trade Meeting 


Hans Isbrandtsen, president and gen- 
eral manager of Isbrandtsen Co., Inc., 
New York City, will discuss recent de- 
velopments in foreign commerce at a 
luncheon meeting of the Foreign Trade 
Council of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the City of Newark on March 30 at the 
Robert Treat Hotel, Newark, N.J., the 
council has announced. His subject is 


entitled, “Two Points of View.” A ques- 
tion and answer period will follow his 
address. 


Truck Industry Growth 


Laid to Public Demand 


The trucking industry had grown to 
its present size and importance not be- 
cause certain people wanted to get into 
the transportation business but solely 
in response to a public demand for fast 
and flexible transport, Henry E. English, 
president of American Trucking Asso- 
ciations, Inc., Washington, D.C., told 
members of the Western Highway In- 
stitute at a meeting March 18 at Coro- 
nado Beach, Calif. 

“Nearly two-thirds of the nation’s ton- 
nage moves at one time or another by 
motor truck,” Mr. English said. “While 
the trucks do not haul the major por- 
tion of the ton-miles involved in freight 
transport, they do rank as the top car- 
rier in tonnage. This growth, from noth- 
ing in the early part of this century 
to its present important standing has 
been a modern industrial miracle, closely 
tied in with the development of mass 
production techniques in agriculture and 
industry.” 

“It is true,” he said, “that in the op- 
eration of the trucking industry, there 
is often some inconvenience to the pub- 
lic arising from the very effort to serve 
the public convenience. For example, 
trucks do have to double park in down- 
town districts where no alleys are pro- 
vided and over-the-sidewalk deliveries 
have to be made. This inconveniences 
the motorist and sometimes the pedes- 
trian but it is not the fault of the truck 
operator. Deliveries have to be made if 
stores, factories, restaurants and other 
places of public service and employment 
are to keep going. The fault in this, as 
in other cases, lies with our ancient 
street patterns which in so many cases 
are clearly not adapted to a motor age.” 

At some time or another, most public 
transportation found itself in the diffi- 
cult position of becoming an instrument 
of public inconvenience in the act of 
attempting public service, Mr. English 
said. 

“Street cars often hold up the motorist 
on the narrower streets,” said he. “In 
cities with waterways running through 
business or industrial districts, draw- 
bridges often hold up vehicular and 
pedestrian traffic and the 224,000 rail- 
road grade crossings in the United States 
exact a heavy daily toll of the public’s 
time and money while trains are crossing 
streets and highways or switching. 

“Many of the problems facing trans- 
portation, and particularly highway 
transportation, will yield to time. We’ve 
just gone through a long period of in- 
activity in road building and street and 
thoroughfare improvement, both of which 
have been virtually in suspense for the 
past many years due to war restrictions 
and post-war costs. We are working our 
way out of that situation and when the 
street and highway road patterns are 
finally worked out to accommodate the 
vastly increased traffic we shall see a 
great easing of this problem.” 


Atlanta Practitioners Elect 


Clyde T. Kilgore, industrial traffic 
manager, was elected chairman of the 
Atlanta (Ga.) Chapter of the Associa- 
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tion of Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion Practitioners at its regular luncheon 
meeting held on March 9 at the Ansley 
Hotel, Atlanta, the chapter announced. 
Other officers elected for the coming 
year included R. L. Murphy, traffic man- 
ager, Georgia-Alabama Textile Associa- 
tion, vice-president, and Paul P. Watkins, 
attorney, secretary-treasurer. Visitors 
included representatives of state reg- 
ulatory commissions and Miss Beatrice 
Aitchison, chief statistician of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, daughter 
of I.C.C. Commissioner Clyde B. Aitchi- 
son. 


Railroads Discuss National 
Drive to Recapture 


Less-Carload Traffic 


A nationwide drive of the railroads 
to refurbish their less-carload freight 
services, with the aim of recapturing 
much of the traffic that in recent years 
has been lost to the motor carriers, is 
now under discussion in top railroad 
circles, according to reports circulated 
in Chicago. 

Details of the kind of service that 
would be necessary if the railroads are 
to win back the traffic in small ship- 
ments were recently discussed at a meet- 
ing held in the Association of American 
Railroads’ offices at 59 East Van Buren 
Street, Chicago. In attendance were the 
chairmen of the less-carload sub-commit- 
tees of the railroad contact committees of 
12 of the nation’s 13 shippers advisory 
boards. (One of the boards, the Pacific 
Northwest Advisory Board, does not 
have a less-carload subcommittee.) Meet- 
ing with these chairmen, most of whom 
were supervisors of merchandise service 
for leading railroads, were several A.A.R. 
officials, among them Arthur Gass, chair- 
man of the A.A.R. car service division, 
Washington, D.C.; E. W. Coughlin, as- 
sistant to Mr. Gass, also of Washington, 
and L. R. Knott, executive vice-chair- 
man, operating-transportation division 
of the A.A.R. operations and mainte- 
nance department, Chicago. 

Stressed in the discussion was the 
need for establishing dependable and 
fast less--carload schedules, and to im- 
prove terminal services, so that small 
shipments would not be delayed in 
transit. Proposals advanced at the 
meeting have been laid before J. H. 
Aydelott, A.A.R. vice-president, opera- 
tions and maintenance department, who 
will present them to the association’s 
board of directors. Later, it is under- 
stood, the proposals will be submitted 
to operating personnel of the various 
railroads. 


Shippers’ needs for dependable less- 
carload rail schedules are currently being 
canvassed at meetings between the rail 
less-carload sub-committees of the vari- 
ous advisory boards and the less-car.- 
load shippers’ committees of those boards. 
Progress in establishing definite less- 
carload schedules and in making other 
improvements in merchandise service 
are expected to be announced from 
quarter to quarter, at the meetings of 
the advisory boards. 


The rail less-carload sub-committee 
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chairmen from the advisory boards have 
decided to hold quarterly meetings where 
progress nationally can be discussed. 





Air Freight Clinic 
To Be Held at Oakland 


A statewide air freight clinic featuring 
panels headed by nationally known ex- 
perts, and displays of the largest cargo 
planes will be held in Oakland, Calif., 
August 19-20. 

The clinic will be held under the 
sponsorship of the Aviation Committee 
of the Oakland Chamber of Commerce 
in cooperation with the Oakland Board 
of Port Commissioners, California Aero- 
nautics Commission, the Air Cargo In- 
stitute of California, the airlines and 
the aircraft manufacturers. 

The opening day will be devoted to 
airline and shipper panels and a lunch- 
eon featuring delicacies air freighted 
from distant points around the globe. 
The business sessions will be held at the 
Hotel Claremont. An attendance of 300 
is expected. 


The second day will be devoted to dis- 
play and demonstrations of air cargo 
planes at Oakland Airport. 

This is the second air freight clinic 
sponsored by the Oakland Chamber of 
Commerce. One of the first postwar 
meetings dealing with air freight was 
held under the Oakland Chamber’s 
sponsorship late in 1945. 


Canned Goods Specialist 
Employed by A.A.R. Unit 


To assist the nation’s railroads and 
their patrons to reduce the damage to 
canned goods, which in 1948 amounted 
to $7,728,327, the freight claim division 
of the Association of American Railroads 
has employed Eugene J. Kraska as 
canned goods specialist, Lewis Pilcher, 
executive vice-chairman of the division, 
announces. 

Mr. Kraska will investigate the causes 
of damage to canned goods and suggest 
preventive measures. He will assist in- 
spectors, and will be available for in- 
vestigations and consultations at points 
where canned goods are received in vol- 
ume. Mr. Kraska will cooperate with 
can manufacturers and trade associa- 
tion, and, when necessary, will visit can- 
neries to. suggest improved practices for 
controlling dents which may occur in 
the canning process, proper casing, prep- 
aration of cars and loading. 


Mr. KraskKa is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, and is experienced 
in all cannery operations and in canned 
foods sales, according to Mr. Pilcher. In 
1946 he established his own canned foods 
laboratory at Manitowoc, Wis. Requests 
for Mr. Kraska’s services should be ad- 
dressed to Mr. Pilcher, at 59 East Van 
Buren St., Chicago. 





Motor Accounting Meeting 


The 1950 spring meeting of the Ameri- 
can Trucking Associations’ national com- 
mittee on accounting will be held at the 





Hotel New Yorker, New York City, May 
1-3, according to George H. Minnick, 
secretary of the committee. 

Mr. Minnick said that the three-day 
meeting would feature three-man panel 
discussions of pertinent topics in the 
field of motor carrier accounting. 


“Highlight of the meeting will be a 
dinner sponsored by the Metropolitan So- 
ciety of Motor Carrier Accountants of 
New York, in collaboration with several 
other state councils,” said he. 

The speaker at the dinner will be H. D. 
Horton, chairman of the board, Ameri- 
can Trucking Associations. The subject 
of his address will be “Better Under- 
standing of the Motor Carrier Account- 
ant’s Responsibilities to Management.” 


‘Driver of the Year’ for 
Trucking Industry Named 


“Lloyd Reisner, 37-year-old driver for 
the Hancock Truck Lines, Inc., Indian- 
apolis, Ind., has been named ‘Driver of 
the Year’ for the nation’s trucking in- 
dustry,” says the American Trucking 
Associations. “The selection was based 
on his long record of accident-free driv- 
ing, plus a dramatic highway rescue in 
which he gave life-saving assistance to 
a mother and her nine-year-old daugh- 
ter, injured in an automobile accident.” 


The A.T.A., sponsor of the national con- 
test, announced that it would provide 
an expense-paid trip for both Mr. and 
Mrs. Reisner to Washington and New 
York. He also will receive a Crosley 
refrigerator and a large trophy from the 
Trailmobile Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, and 
other awards. Mr. Reisner had been 
driving trucks since 1936, with only one 
minor accident, said A.T.A. 

Judges in the contest were Major 
General Philip B. Fleming, chairman of 
the Maritime Commission and general 
chairman of the President’s Highway 
Safety Conference; Arthur C. Butler, 
director of the National Highway Users 
Conference, and W. Y. Blanning, direc- 
tor of the Bureau of Motor Carriers, 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The contest judges also named four 
runners-up for the “Driver of the Year” 
title. Each one was a “State Driver of 
the Year,” and had been chosen from 
hundreds of nominees submitted by 
state police, newspapers, motorists and 
trucking companies on the basis of an 
outstanding performance on the high- 
ways while operating commercial ve- 
hicles. The four men to receive hon- 
orable mention are: 

Harold Westcott, Peoria, Ill., driver 
for Scherer Freight Lines, Ottawa, II. 
Morgan Chester Hess, Holladay, Utah, a 
driver for Pacific Intermountain Ex- 
press, Oakland, Calif. James W. Payne, 
Oklahoma City, a driver for Kings Van 
and Storage, Inc., Oklahoma City. Ray- 
mond Cornell, Minneapolis, Minn., 31- 
year-old driver for the Brady Transfer 
and Storage Co., St. Paul, Minn. 





Delta Nu Alpha Chapter 
At Chicago Names Officers 


The recently-organized Chicago chap- 
ter of Delta Nu Alpha, national trans- 
portation fraternity. (T.W., Feb. 25, p. 
20) met recently in the Union Station, 
Chicago, and elected Samuel T. Iden, of 
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the Pennsylvania Railroad, the first 
president of the organization. 

Others elected are: First vice-presi- 
dent, Everett Weathers, Continental Can 
Co.; second vice-president, Marion A. 
Pool, Burlington Road; treasurer, L. E. 
Floyd, Coca-Cola Co.; secretary, J. R. 
MacDonald, United Airlines, and his- 
torian, D. W. C. Becker, LaSalle Exten- 
sion University. 

Mr. Becker gave a short talk on the 
relation of scholastic training to experi- 
ence in traffic management. President 
Iden reported that the local chapter had 
signed up more than 75 members. 


U.F.F. & V.A. Opposes Bill 
To Widen I.C.C. Regulation 


Of Farm Products Trucking 


If the United Fresh Fruit & Vegetable 
Association has its way, Congress will not 
pass H. R. 7547, the Kilday bill to reduce 
the scope of a provision of the interstate 
commerce act exempting from I.C.C. reg- 
ulation the truck transportation of cer- 
tain agricultural commodities (T.W., 
March 11, p. 52), according to Alan T. 
Rains, acting secretary of the association. 


Mr. Rains said that the Kilday bill 
“again raises the vital question of what 
constitutes a ‘processed’ or ‘manufac- 
tured’ agricultural product.” 


“This,” he said, “is the same issue as 
was raised in the celebrated Harwood 
case, in which it was held by the advo- 
cates of more regulation over interstate 
truck shipments that the mere act of 
washing vegetables and packing them in 
consumer units is ‘processing’ in terms of 
the present law.” 


After asserting that the Kilday bill 
was “dangerously ambiguous” because it 
exempted from regulation the truck 
transportation of “unprocessed” agricul- 
tural products but removed the exemp- 
tion from “preserved” commodities with- 
out defining the term “preserved,” Mr. 
Rains said: 

“For example, under such legislation, 
the industry would still be up in the air 
as to whether the mere waxing of an 
orange or the wrapping of an apple, done 
purely to protect them in shipment, 
would make the ‘processed’ or ‘preserved’ 
or ‘manufactured’ commodities in the 
light of Mr. Kilday’s bill. 

“As in the Harwood case, we have 
contended that these protective devices 
do not change the natural character of 
the fruits or vegetables involved; there- 
fore, by no stretch of legal or adminis- 
trative interpretation can such packag- 
ing methods be said to change these fresh 
items to manufactured or processed com- 
modities. 

“This proposed legislative bombshell 
comes at a time when the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has before it a 
trial examiner’s proposed report on the 
Harwood case which favors the con- 
tinued exemption of agricultural prod- 
ucts, when such products are merely 
washed and put up in small-sized in- 
dividual units.” 

Mr. Rains said that the U.F.F. & V.A. 
had asked the House interstate and for- 
eign commerce committee, to which the 
Kilday bill was referred, not to act on 
the bill until after public hearings had 
been held on it. He said his association 
had asked its members to announce their 
opposition to the bill to members of Con- 
gress. 
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INTERSTATE 
COMMISSION NEWS 


|.C.C. Grants Reparation on Shipments 


Under Ex Parte 166 


/ ° / 
Interim Increase 


Finds Manganese and Chrome Ore Should Have Same Treatment As 


Other Ores, and Says Interim Increase Was Without Prejudice to 


Later Consideration. Cites Refunds Made by Carriers As Promised. 


The Commission, division 2, has de- 
cided in favor of the complainant the 
first case it has completed involving a 
request for reparation for a period in 
which an “interim” freight rate increase 
in a general rate increase case was on 
a full percentage basis and where, in 
the final report, the Commission placed 
a maximum, or “hold-down” in cents a 
100 pounds or a ton in the increase that 
might be made. 


The report and order were issued in 
No. 30069, Tennessee Products and 
Chemical Corporation v. Alabama Great 
Southern Railroad Co., et al., embracing 
No. 30069, Sub. 1, Same v. Same. 


There is now pending before the Com- 
mission a large number of such com- 
plaints. In granting reparation in No. 
30069, the Commission has reversed the 
recommendations of Examiner Charles 
B. Gray, who said that the interim in- 
creases represented essential steps in an 
important general rate increase pro- 
ceeding. He said the later fixation of 
maxima resulted in both increases and 
decreases in some of the temporary in- 
creases. This, he said, was similar to 
a general rate adjustment resulting in 
both increases and reductions “where 
the general rule is that reparation will 
be denied because the carriers do not 
enjoy a compensating privilege of col- 
lecting additional amounts on shipments 
which have been made under such of 
the rates as are increased in the revi- 
sion.” (T.W., July 23, 1949, p. 37.) 


The Commission gave several reasons 
in support of its grant of reparation. 
From the point of view of its own reports 
in the general increase case, Ex Parte 
166, the 1947 general rate increase case, 
it said that the “belated inclusion” of 
the manganese and chrome ore in the ore 
group under a maximum was no reason 
for different treatment for those ores 
in the interim; that the interim increase 
was to afford emergency relief to the 
carriers pending consideration of a 
voluminous record, without prejudice to 
conclusions reached on such considera- 
tion; and that its consideration of 
reasonablesness was confined to the 
measure of the proposed additional rate 
segments to meet increased costs. 

From the point of view of the carriers, 
the Commission observed that they were 
making refund payments under special 
docket applications in accordance with 
their agreement that where an interim 
percentage increase was greater than 


that they sought in their original peti- 
tion, they would make refund. The 
Commission said no good reason ap- 
peared why similar relief should not be 
accorded the shippers of manganese ore. 


Nature of Complaints 


In the title proceeding, the complain- 
ant alleged that the increased rates 
charged on 431 carloads of imported 
Manganese ore shipped from Mobile, 
Ala., to Rockwood, Tenn., in the period 
from January 12, 1948, to May 7, 1948, 
both inclusive, and pendente lite, had 
been and were unjust and unreasonable. 
In Sub. 1 it was alleged that the in- 
creased rate charged on 19 carloads of 
the ore from Ensley, Ala., to Rockwood, 
between February 13, 1948, and February 
18, 1948, both inclusive, was unjust and 
unreasonable. The complainant asked 
the Commission to prescribe a reason- 
able rate for the future in the title pro- 
ceeding, and to award reparation in both 
proceedings. 


On December 20, 1947, in Ex Parte 166, 
Increased Freight Rates, 1947, 270 I.C.C. 
81, the Commission authorized a 20 per 
cent increase, which became effective 
January 5, 1948, and remained in effect 
until May 7 of that year, when, pursuant 
to the Commission’s supplemental report 
on further hearing (270 I.C.C. 93), a 
maximum was imposed on the ore. 


The Commission said freight charges 


were collected on the shipments from . 


Mobile and Ensley at commodity rates 
of $3.468, minimum 90,000 pounds, and 
$3.228, minimum 100,000 pounds, respec- 
tively, except that on 65 carloads from 
Mobile, shipped May 6 and 7, 1948, a rate 
of $3.23 was charged. Pursuant to the 
maximum increase prescribed for the 
commodity April 13, 1948, the Commis- 
sion said the respective rates from those 
points were reduced, effective May 6, 
1948, to $3.23 and $3.03. It said repara- 
tion based on rates of $3.18 from Mobile 
and $3.03 from Ensley was sought. It 
said a rate from Mobile predicated on a 
basic rate, as of May 6, 1948, of $3.18 was 
sought for the future. This rate, said 
the Commission, was 5 cents lower than 
the $3.23 rate established May 6, 1948, 
and reflected the amount of the increase 
made purportedly to restore pre-existing 
port rate relations. 


Issues Presented 


As to the questions presented, the 
Commission said: 


“The issues presented for determina- 


tion in these proceedings are questions 
of the reasonableness of: (1) The 5- 
cent increase, from $2.84 to $2.89, in the 
rate on manganese ore from Mobile to 
Rockwood that became effective Decem- 
ber 31, 1947, as a part of defendants’ 
restoration of pre-existing port relation- 
ships; and (2) the increased rates 
charged on manganese ore from Mobile 
and Ensley to Rockwood under the so- 
called interim increase of 20 per cent 
that was established January 5, 1948, 
and remained in effect until May 6, 
1948, when it was reduced to the maxi- 
mum of 34 cents per gross ton fixed in 
the Commission’s report of April 13, 
1948, in Increased Freight Rates, 1947, 
270 I.C.C. 93, 99. 


Port Relationships 


The Commission quoted its finding 7 
on further hearing in Increased Railway 
Rates, Fares and Charges, 1946, 266 
I.C.C. 537, to the effect that its findings 
of reasonableness were predicated on the 
assumption that a prompt revision would 
be made after the increases became ef- 
fective to restore recognized port rela- 
tionships. 

It then reviewed the contentions of 
the parties, and the disruption of the 
port relationships. It said that, al- 
though the port relations in connection 
with the rates on manganese ore had 
varied in certain instances, some definite 
relationship between the rates from the 
Gulf and south Atlantic ports had been 
observed throughout the existence of the 
rates. It said the evidence was persua- 
sive that the 25-cent differential, re- 
stored on December 31, 1947, reflected 
the normal relation between the rate on 
manganese ore to Rockwood from Mobile 
and the corresponding rate from New 
Orleans which it said the carriers had 
endeavored to maintain for many years. 
In the circumstances, said the Commis- 
sion, “it is concluded that this action 
was not inconsistent with the provisions 
of finding 7 hereinbefore quoted.” 


The Reparation Question 

The Commission then reviewed the 
increases authorized in the four reports 
in the 1947 general increase case and said 
that in its final report, 270 I.C.C. 403, it 
was stated that the three earlier reports 
were to be considered as integral parts 
of the final report. 


It then observed that the increase in 
the rates on iron ore, aluminum ore and 
concentrates, copper ore and concen- 
trates, lead ore and concentrates, and 
zine ore and concentrates, authorized in 
the first report had been fixed at 20 
cents a ton, net or gross as rated, and 
that, on April 13, 1948, rates on those 
commodities were made subject to a 
maximum of 30 cents a net ton or 34 
cents a gross ton. At that time, it added, 
unground manganese ore and chrome ore 
were added to “this group.” This, it 
said, resulted in a reduction of the in- 
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terim increase previously authorized on 
manganese ore. It said that the per- 
manent increase authorized on these 
commodities in the final report of July 
27, 1948, was 1.5 cents a 100 pounds, 
which it said was equivalent to 30 cents 
a net ton or 34 cents a gross ton. 

The Commisison set forth its conclu- 
sions and findings as follows: 

“The inclusion of unground manganese 
ore and chrome ore with the afore- 
mentioned group of commodities was 
designed to accord just and reasonable 
treatment to closely analogous commodi- 
ties and to avoid unjustified exaggera- 
tions of the differences in rates on miner- 
al ores. The belated inclusion in this group 
of manganese ore and chrome ore can- 
not serve to detract from the justification 
for treatment of the latter commodities 
similar to that previously given the 
analogous and competitive ores. 

“Throughout the proceedings in In- 
creased Freight Rates, 1947, supra, and 
the three reports therein dealing with 
the interim increases hereinbefore dis- 
cussed, it was emphasized that these 
increases were permitted to afford emer- 
gency relief to petitioners pending con- 
sideration of the voluminous record in all 
its details, without prejudice to any con- 
clusions which might be reached upon 
such consideration. It was after this con- 
sideration that the Commission made 
the increase in the rates on manganese 
ore subject to the maximum of 34 cents 
per gross ton or its equivalent. 

It was clearly indicated by the Com- 
mission in Increased Freight Rates, 1947, 
supra, that the petitions by the carriers 
for increases in their rates were not con- 
strued as requiring consideration of the 
entire basic rate structure, as such con- 
sideration would have been impracticable. 
As the petitioners sought horizontal in- 
creases, to be superimposed on the basic 
rates, sufficient to compensate for the 
substantial increase in their costs, the 
Commission’s consideration of the ques- 
tion of reasonableness was necessarily 
confined to the measure of the proposed 
additional rate segments. 


“In accordance with their agreement 
to make reparation payments on any 
shipments on which the interim percent- 
age increase was greater than the maxi- 
mum increase sought in their petition, 
as amended September 5, 1947, the pe- 
titioners have made and are making 
such payments under special docket ap- 
plications. No good reason appears why 
similar relief should not be accorded 
shippers of manganese ore, such as com- 
plainant who paid or bore charges during 
the period here considered at rates in 
excess of the maximum authorized in 
the reports of April 13, 1948, and July 27, 
1948, in the proceeding cited. 

The Findings 

“We find that the relation between the 
rates on manganese ore from Mobile to 
Rockwood and the corresponding rates 
from other Gulf ports to the same desti- 
nation is not shown to have resulted or 
to result in rates that were or are unrea- 
sonable; and that the present rate on 
manganese ore, in carloads, from Mo- 
bile to Rockwood has not been shown to 
be unjust and unreasonable. 

“We further find that the rates charged 
on complainant’s shipments from Mobile 
and Ensley to Rockwood between Janu- 
ary 5, 1948, and May 5, 1948, both in- 


clusive, were unjust and unreasonable 
to the extent that they exceeded $3.23 
and $3.03, respectively. 

“We further find that complainant 
made shipments as described and paid 
and bore the charges thereon; that it 
was damaged thereby in the amount of 
the difference between the charges paid 
and those which would have accrued at 
the rates herein found to have been 
just and reasonable; and that it is en- 
titled to reparation, with interest. Com- 
plainant should comply with rule 100 of 
the general rules of practice.” 





‘Economy’ Held Insufficient 


Basis for Alternate Route 


Alternate route rights may not be 
granted a motor carrier between termini 
not on the carrier’s authorized routes 
solely on evidence of operating economies 
and improved operating efficiency that 
will accrue to the carrier, says the Com- 
mission in a report and order denying 
such an application in MC-22920, Sub. 
16, W. G. Burgess Extension—Atoka, 
Okla. 

The applicant, doing business as Reli- 
able Motor Freight Line, of Tulsa, Okla., 
asked general commodity rights between 


the junction of U.S. highways 66 and 69. 


near Vinita, Okla., and Atoka, over 
U.S. highway 69, serving no intermediate 
points, and serving Atoka as a point of 
interchange only. The route was sought 
as an alternate, for a term ending De- 
cember 29, 1957, that being the expira- 
tion date of a lease of the applicant’s 
rights to Southern Express, Inc. The 
Commission said a joint board would 
have granted the application. 

“In numerous cases involving requests 
for authority to operate over alternate 
routes,” said the Commission, “we have 
held that public convenience and neces- 
sity may be found in operating economies 
and those things which contribute to 
expedition, safety, and efficiency in 
operation, all of which, though they 
benefit first the carrier, indirectly con- 
tribute to public safety and more reliable, 
expeditious, and cheaper transportation.” 


In the instant case, the Commission 
said, the proposed operation would elim- 
inate the necessity of operating through 
the congested Tulsa area, would result in 
material savings in operating expenses, 
and at the same time the competitive 
situation would remain virtually un- 
changed. 


Not An Ordinary Case 


Under ordinary circumstances, con- 
tinued the Commission, this would be 
sufficient to warrant a grant of author- 
ity. But it said the circumstances there 
were such as to require careful consid- 
eration of the several factors that dis- 
tinguished this from the ordinary case. 

In the first place, it said, the benefits 
resulting from a grant would accrue, not 
to the applicant, but’ to another carrier 
whose operations, it said, were being 
conducted under leases of rights of the 
applicant and English Freight Co. 

“More important, however, is the fact 
that the nominal applicant herein lacks 
authority to serve Atoka, the southern 
terminus of the proposed route,” said 
the Commission. “In Decatur Cartage 


Co., Inc., of Ind., Ext.—Alternate Routes, 
46 M.C.C. 259, we announced the prin- 
ciple that a motor carrier should not 
be authorized to establish a route from, 
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to, or between termini which are not 
on its authorized routes solely upon evi- 
dence of operating economies and im- 
proved operating efficiency which would 
accrue to it, on the theory that such 
operations would be an alternate route. 
Again, in Falwell Fast Freight, Inc., Ex- 
tension—Regular Routes, 46 M.C.C. 804, 
we said: 

“Clearly, a carrier may not be granted 
an “alternate” route between points as 
to which it presently has no authorized 
route. To do so would enable such a 
carrier to institute a new operation with- 
out a showing that it was required by 
the public convenience and necessity.’ 


“This principle is controlling here, and 
applicant, therefore, may not be granted 
the authority herein sought solely upon 
a showing of operating economies. 
Moreover, since no public witnesses 
were presented to testify to a need for 
the proposed service, we can only -find 
that the applicant has failed to estab- 
lish that such operation is required by 
the present or future public convenience 
and necessity. Under the circumstances, 
the application must be denied.” 





Exchange of Emery and 
Midwest Rights Approved 


The Commission, division 4, has au- 
thorized an exchange of contract car- 
rier rights between Emery Transporta- 
tion Co., and Midwest Transfer Co. of 
Illinois, both of Chicago. It said that the 
acquisition of additional complementary 
authority would enable each carrier to 
give its shippers a more extensive and 
complete service. Also, it said, Emery 
would be relieved of the necessity of 
maintaining and operating open top 
trailers and that Midwest would no 
longer be required to maintain refrig- 
erated equipment. 


The action is by a report and order in 
MC-F-3887, Milton D. Ratner and 
Bernard A. Lipson—Control; The Emery 
Transportation Co.—Purchase (Portion) 
—Midwest Transfer Co. of Illinois; 
Milton D. Ratner, Control; Midwest 
Transfer Co. of Illinois—Purchase (Por- 
tion)—-The Emery Transportation Co. 


The authority includes acquisition of 
control of the operating rights to be ob- 
tained by Midwest by Milton D. Ratner. 

The Commission said Emery would 
obtain Midwest rights in MC-9685 cov- 
ering the transportation of paper, paper 
products, cartons, corrugated paper prod- 
ucts, and materials used or useful in the 
manufacture of corrugated paper prod- 
ucts. It said Midwest would obtain 
Emery rights in MC-107640 and MC- 
107640, Sub. 21, covering the transporta- 
tion of glass containers and accessories 
therefor, sauce, in glass containers, 
macaroni, spaghetti, vermicelli, noodles, 
and similar products, pickles, preserves, 
jams, jellies, fruit butters, prepared 
mustard, table sauce, carbonated and 
malt beverages, and empty beverage con- 
tainers. 

The Commission said the rights were 
considered of about equal value and 
would be transferred without monetary 
consideration and free of encumbrance. 


Authority Explained 


The Commission observed that the ex- 
change would result in duplication of 
rights already confirmed in the acquiring 
carriers, but added that nothing in the 
report was to be construed as authoriz- 
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ing any enlargement of the existing 
rights, or as authorizing either carrier to 
render through single-line service by 
combining present rights with those ac- 
‘quired. 

“Our findings are on the basis of the 
exchange of contract-carrier operating 
rights and the rendition by the vendees 
of a contract carrier service only, both 
under their present rights and those ac- 
quired,” said the Commission. 


Division’s Chlorine Gas 


Rate Decision Reversed 


By a report and order on reconsider- 
ation in No. 30068, Tennessee Products 
and Chemical Corporation v. Nashville, 
Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway et al., 
the Commission has reversed a prior re- 
port, 276 I.C.C. 173, in which division 2, 
Commissioner Aitchison noting a dis- 
sent, awarded reparation after finding 
unreasonable to the extent it exceeded 36 
cents a 100 pounds, a fifth-class rate of 
43 cents charged for transportation of 20 
tank-car loads of liquefied chlorine gas 
from Huntsville Arsenal, Ala., to Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., between February 21, 
1947, and July 30, 1947. It has found the 
assailed rate not shown unreasonable and 
dismissed the complaint.~ Commission- 
ers Mahaffie, Splawn, and Alldredge note 
dissents. 

The case was reopened for reconsid- 
eration on the record as made, it said, on 
petition of the defendant railroads. It 
said the defendants compared the 43- 
cent rate with prescribed or approved 
rates on sugar, soda and soda products, 
pig lead, plate glass, catalogs, linoleum, 
macaroni, calcium carbide, dry, and rice. 

“These commodities, however,” the 
‘Commission continued, “move in box 
cars with a ratio of empty to loaded 
mileage of 39, whereas the liquefied 
chlorine gas moves in tank cars with a 
ratio of 100, there being no return load- 
ing for the tank cars. For the loaded and 
empty movements of 196 miles shown in 
defendants’ exhibit the gross earnings 
under the assailed rate were 28 mills per 
ton-mile and $1.32 per car-mile. The 
gross earnings under the compared rates 
were from 28.4 mills to 52.8 mills per 
ton-mile and from $1.34 to $2.10 per car- 
mile. These were computed using 32 tons 
‘as the average weight of the tank cars 
and 20 tons as the weight of the box cars, 


“The assailed rate at the level of 45 
per cent of first class was on the basis 
prescribed in Mathieson Alkali Works v. 
Ahnapee & W. Ry. Co., 174 I.C.C. 494. 
‘This has been the measure of maximum 
reasonableness on which awards of repa- 
ration have been made in later cases, and 
it is currently recognized as the normal 
basis of rates on this traffic. Liquefied 
Chlorine Gas to St. Louis and Kansas 
City, Mo., 273 1.C.C. 142.” 


Motor Finance Action 


Acting under expedited procedure in 
motor finance proceedings, the Commis- 
sion, division 4, has issued the following 
reports and orders approving purchases 
of operating rights, effective as of the 
dates mentioned, and with objections to 
be filed in writing on the dates indi- 
cated: 


MC-F-4481, Ralph Tarantola, Jr.——Purchase 
—Goble’s Service, Inc., formerly MC-FC- 
51159, approving purchase by Ralph Taran- 


tola, Jr., doing business as Tarantola Truck- 
ing Co., Flemington, N.J., of operating rights 
and property of Goble’s Service, Inc., Great 
Meadows, N.J. Order effective April 21; ob- 
jections to be filed by April 6. 


MC-F-3282, Synthetic Products, Inc., et al. 
—Control; Contract Cartage Co.—Lease (Por- 
tion)—-Automobile Convoy Co. (supple- 
mental), authorizing purchase by Contract 
Cartage Co., Pontiac, Mich., of certain oper- 
ating rights of Automobile Convoy Co., St. 
Louis, Mo.; acquisitin of control of the rights 
by Synthetic Products, Inc., T.M., Jane L. and 
J. J. Rinehart, and Betty Rinehart Cooper, 
all of Detroit, Mich., through the purchase; 
and extending from March 17, until May 8, 
lease by Contract Cartage of the Automobile 
Convoy rights. Order effective April 21; ob- 
jections to be filed by April 6. 


MC-F-4403, Hyman Abramowitz, et al.— 
Control; Capitol Trucking Corporation— 
Purchase—Bruno Petrovato and Anthony 
Petrovato (order only), approving purchase 
by Capitol Trucking Corporation, Brooklyn, 
N.Y., of the operating rights of Bruno Pet- 
rovato and Anthony Petrovato, partners 
doing business as Nassau & Suffolk Transfer 
Lines, New York, N.Y., and acquisition of 
control of the rights by Hyman Abramowitz, 
Nathan Cuttler, Julius Abramowitz, and Max 
Abramowitz, through the purchase. Order 
a" April 21; objections to be filed by 

pr 4 


Combination of West Coast 
Rights Seen Enabling Two 


Lines to Resume Service 


Consolidation of the operating rights 
of James Griffiths & Sons, Inc., as man- 
aging agent, and of the Oiympic Steam- 
ship Co., Inc., into the Olympic-Griffiths 
Lines, Inc., for ownership. management, 
and operation, will enable Griffiths and 
Olympic, through the medium of their 
jointly owned and controlled new cor- 
poration, actively to resume service in 
the coastwise trade and to render better 
service than can be provided separately 
under their respective certificates, says 
the Commission, division 4, in a report 
in Finance No. 16846, Olympic-Griffiths 
Lines, Inc., et al., Consolidation, and 
embraced cases (T.W., March 18, p. 37). 

By a report and order the Commission 
has approved the consolidation and the 
transfer to Olympic-Griffiths Lines of 
a certificate dated July 22, 1942, issued 
to James Griffiths & Sons, Inc., in its 
capacity as managing agent, in W-354, 
and a second amended certificate, dated 
April 23, 1946, issued to Olympic Steam- 
ship Co., Inc., in W-434 and W-473. Pro- 
vision is made for issuance of a supersed- 
ing certificate. 


Embraced cases are W-354, James 
Griffiths & Sons, Inc., Contr. Car. Ap- 
plication, W-434, Olympic Steamship Co., 
Inc., Common Carrier Application, and 
W:-473, J. C. Strittmatter Common Car- 
rier Application. 


The Commission said the common- 
carrier operations of Griffiths and 
Olympic were interrupted when all ves- 
sels employed in the Pacific coastwise 
trade were requisitioned by the govern- 
ment. After that Griffiths and Olympic 
acted as agents of the War Shipping 
Administration, and, subsequently, of the 
Maritime Commission in the operation 
of vessels in that trade under their re- 
spective certificates in accordance with 
authority granted to the Maritime Com- 
mission by the I.C.C., it said. Such 
service was terminated on June 30, 1947, 
by the Maritime Commission and 
Griffiths and Olympic stated it was not 
possible for them to immediately re- 
enter the service for their own account 
because, among other things, suitable 
vessels were not generally available, the 
1.C.C. said. 
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Griffiths did not now own any vessels 
but proposed to again purchase or con- 
struct vessels for coastwise operation as 
the volume of traffic would permit, and 
make them available to the new cor- 
poration, the Commission said. At the 
present time, it said, Griffiths was en- 
gaged, through its. susidiaries, the 
Griffiths Steamship Co., Ltd., and the 
Washington Tug & Barge Co., in oper- 
ations not subject to I.C.C. jurisdiction. 

It said the proposed transaction did 
not involve the transfer of vessels or 
other facilities from Griffiths and Olym- 
pic to the new corporation, except that 
it was contemplated that immediately on 
the latter being authorized to operate 
under the involved certificates, Olympic 
would make available to it the SS. 
Olympic Pioneer and the facilities of the 
docks which it operated, and would 
transfer its rights under a charter with 
the Permanente Steamship Corporation 
covering the SS. Diamond Cement 
should the services of that vessel be! 
required. 


The order said that unless the trans- 
action was consummated on or before 
April 17, the order would be of no fur- 
ther force or effect. 


Eastern Bulwinkle Pact 
Wins I.C.C. Approval 


The Commission, late March 17, by a 
report in Section 5a Application No. 3, 
Eastern Railroads—Agreements, gave its 
approval to the so-called Reed-Bulwin- | 
kle agreement among “some 200 common , 
carriers” comprising railroads, the Pull- | 
man Co., and a number of water carriers ' 
and motor carriers. 


Under section 5a of the interstate com- . 
merce act, as explained by the Commis- , 
sion, parties to any agreement approved , 
by it are relieved from the operation of 
the antitrust laws with respect to the ’ 
making of such agreement, and with re- 
spect to the carrying out of the agree- , 
ment in conformity with its provisions . 
and any terms and conditions of ap- 
proval the Commission may prescribe. 

The Commission withheld issuance of | 
an order of approval pending advice that : 
the applicants assent to the terms and 
conditions of approval specified in the . 
findings, and that the agreement has | 
been amended accordingly. 


Findings and Conditions 

A number of times the Commission re- ' 
ferred to its discussion in Western Traf- | 
fic Assn.—Agreement, 276 I.C.C. 183, in 
which it approved a similar agreement. 
Its decision in the eastern agreement 
proceeding is in general along the lines 
of the decision in the case involving the 
western agreement, particularly in re- 
jecting contentions of the Department of 
Justice that the railroads were attempt- 
ing to set up a “private government” to 
control the industry, that carriers did 
not have their independence of action 
preserved, and that the Commission had 
no power to grant immunity from the 
antitrust laws. It also observed that the 
organizations and procedures provided 
for in the eastern agreement were the 
same in principle and basic function as 
the arrangements in the territory since 
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1920, with such changes as experience 
suggested. 

The Commission found the agreement 
within the scope of section 5a of the 
act and not one with respect to pooling 
or other matters to which section 5 of 
the act was applicable. It found that 
the agreement, insofar as it was between 
or among carriers of different classes, 
was limited to matters relating to trans- 
portation under joint rates or over 
through routes. It also found that 
the agreement accorded every party 
thereto the free and unrestrained right 
to take independent action either before 
or after any determination arrived at 
through procedures established by the 
agreement. Carrying out of the agree- 
ment, the Commission found, would 
be in furtherance of the national trans- 
portation policy, and that relief pro- 
vided by section 5a(9) should apply 
with respect to the making and carry- 
ing out of the agreement in conformity 
with the terms and conditions set forth. 


Voting Rule 

Before setting forth its findings and 
conclusions, the Commission discussed 
a provision for determination of matters 
before the President’s Traffic Conference 
—Eastern Railroads, and the Traffic Ex- 
ecutive Association—Eastern Railroads, 
the two principal organizations with re- 
view powers, by a majority vote, while 
providing for determination of matters 
before the subordinate committees by a 
three-fourths vote. Shippers, it said, 
were interested in the requirement of the 
three-fourths vote in the regional com- 
mittees and in the regional units of the 
general freight traffic committee. 

After discussing the purpose of the 
rule, the Commission said it was ques- 
tionable whether it was appropriate to 
establishing a measurable degree of sta- 
bility in the rate structure and concluded 
that the rule was undesirable and should 
be eliminated. 


Changes Required 

In its findings and conditions, the 
Commission required elimination of pro- 
visions giving chairmen of committees 
the right to refer actions taken by their 
committees to the Traffic Executive As- 
sociation, and the right of the chairman 
of the association to refer association 
action to the President’s Traffic Confer- 
ence. 


It also required that the voting pro- 
visions be changed to provide that deter- 
minations made by vote of a majority of 
the voting members present at meetings 
of any committee shall be deemed, in the 
absence of notice of review or other 
notice, the individual determination of 
each member of such committee, except 
that as to matters before the general 
freight traffic committee the concurrence 
of each subdivision be determined by a 
majority of the votes of the voting mem- 
bers present from such subdivision. 


The third requirement was elimination 
of a provision that application would 
not be made of notice of proposals relat- 
ing to coal and coke. The final condi- 
tion was that there be included in the 
agreement provisions that notice of in- 
tention to permit the expiration of rates 
bearing expiration dates that have been 
in effect for 15 months or longer shall be 
placed on the public dockets of desig- 
nated committees. 


COMMISSION REPORTS 


An asterisk before the docket number 
means that the report will not be printed 
in full in the permanent series of Com- 
mission reports. Mimeographed copies of 
such reports in full may be obtained by 
prompt application to the Commission. 


Insecticide Sprayers 


No. 30203, Swift & Co. v. Chicago & 
North Western Railway Co. et al. By the 
Commission, division 3. Found not shown 
unreasonable, rate of $2.81 a 100 pounds, 
minimum 24,000 pounds, on insecticide 
sprayers and parts thereof, in mixed 
carloads, shipped over defendants’ lines 
from St. Paul, Minn., and Calumet City, 
Ill., to Los Angeles, Calif., on and be- 
tween April 11, 1946, and June 20, 1947, 
when 18 carloads were forwarded. Com- 
plaint dismissed. The report said Swift 
& Co. alleged the rate was unlawful and 
unreasonable to the extent it exceeded 
rates of $2.05 from St. Paul and $2.12 
from Calumet City, established after the 
shipments were made, and asked repara- 
tion of $4,284,76. It said the complain- 
ant had made no comparisons that jus- 
tified a finding that the rate assailed 
was unreasonable. It said a reduction in 
the rate after the shipments were made 
did not establish unreasonableness. 


RAILROAD ABANDONMENTS 


C.&5. 


By a report and certificate in Finance 
No. 16856, Colorado & Southern Aban- 
donment, the Commission, division 4, has 
approved abandonment of a portion of 
the C. & S. Chatfield branch, extending 
from Sheridan, in Arapahoe county, to 
Chatfield, in Jefferson county, Colo., 6.51 
miles. The railroad assigned decline in 
sugar beet traffic as the cause of the 
abandonment, 


B. &C. 


The Bennettsville & Cheraw Railroad 
Co., by an appPlication in Finance No. 
16923, asks authority to abandon its en- 
tire line, 23.44 miles long, between Kol- 
locks and Blenheim, Marlboro county, 
S.C. The applicant said there was in- 
sufficient revenue and no prospect of 
“anything” to produce enough revenue 
to warrant future operations. 


COMMISSION MOTOR REPORTS 


An asterisk before the docket number 
means that the report will not be printed 
in full in the permanent series of motor 
carrier reports of the Commission. Mime- 
ographed copies of such reports in full 
may be obtained by prompt application 
to the Commission. 


* MC-1964, Sub. 6, Emil Friederich, dba 
Friederich Truck Service, O’Fallen, Il., 
Extension — Agricultural Implements. 
Certificate granted. (1) Agricultural 
machinery and implements, other than 
hand, (2) internal combustion engines, 
and (3) parts for those commodities, 
from Minneapolis and Hopkins, Minn., 
to points in Pike, Morgan, Sangamon, 
Macon, Moultrie, Douglas, and Edgar 
counties, Ill., and points in Ill. south of 
the southern boundary lines of those 
counties, over irregular routes. 


TRAFFIC WORLD 


* MC-44065, Sub. 1, Lev William and 
Alton T. Brown, dba Brown Transfer 
Co., Lake City, S.C., Extension—Tobacco. 
Certificate denied. ‘Tobacco and con- 
tainers between points in Ga., S.C., N.C., 
and Va., over irregular routes. 


* MC-111008, Jesse Kirk, dba Jesse 
Kirk, Jr., Truck Line, Cameron, Tex., 
contract carrier. Permit granted. Over 
irregular routes, salt and salt products 
from Winnfield, La., and points within 
10 miles thereof, to points in Tex. 


* MC-1756, Sub. 3, Peoples Express Co., 
Newark, N.J., Extension—New Jersey 
counties. Certificate denied. General 
commodities, with exceptions, between 
Newark and points in Morris, Mercer, 
Monmouth, Hunterdon, Sussex, and 
Warren counties, N.J., over irregular 
routes. 

* MC-28439, Sub. 19, Daily Motor Ex- 
press, Inc., Carlisle, Pa., Extension— 
Carlisle, Pa. Certificate denied. Rubber 
products and machinery used in their 
manufacture, from Carlisle, Pa., to 
points in Ill., Ind., Mich., and O., and 
materials, machinery and supplies used 
in the manufacture and packaging of 
rubber products from points in IIl., Ind., 
Mich., and O., to Carlisle, and rejected 
shipments. 

*MC-84737, Sub. 40, R. D. Nilson, dba 
Nilson Motor Express, Walterboro, S.C., 
Extension—Glass Containers. Certificate 
granted. Glass containers, over irregular 
routes, from Laurens, S.C., to described 
points in Ala., Ark., La., N.Y., and Pa. 

*MC-110370, Benjamin H. Gardner, 
dba Gardner’s Refrigerated Service, Buf- 
falo, N.Y., common carrier. Certificate 
granted. Fresh fruits and vegetables 
from specified areas in Fla., Ga., N.C., 
Va., W.Va., and N.Y., to Pittsburgh, Pa., 
and frozen foods from Pittsburgh and 
Greencastle, Pa., to points in Fla., Ga., 
S.C., N.C., Va., and W.Va., applicant to 
terminate his interest in Lubet Pro- 
duce Co. 

*MC-19439, Sub. 2, Floyd Demarest, dba 
Butler Trucking Co., Butler, N.J., Exten- 
sion—Danbury. Certificate granted. Re- 
claimed rubber from Butler, N.J., to Bea- 
con and Pawling, N.Y., and Danbury, 
Middletown, and Stamford, Conn., and 
empty skids, pallets, and platforms, used 
in the shipment of reclainied rubber, 
from the aforementioned destination 
points to Butler, NJ., over irregular 
routes. 

*MC-102616, Sub. 485, Coastal Tank 
Lines, Inc., York, Pa., Extension—Con- 
necticut. Certificate granted. Over ir- 
regular routes, petroleum products, in 
bulk, in tank vehicles, from Paulsboro, 
NJ., all points in Greenwich township, 
Gloucester country, N.J., and all points 
in the Philadelphia, Pa. commercial 
zone, to all points in Conn., Mass., and 
R.I., and to Vestal, N.Y., and points in 
N.Y. within five miles of Vestal, and all 
points in a described N.Y. area. 

*MC-103435, Sub. 27, Buckingham 
Transportation Co., Rapid City, S.D., Ex- 
tension—South Dakota and Iowa. Cer- 
tificate granted, Commissioner Patterson 
noting concurrence in the result. (1) 
General commodities, with exceptions, 
over described routes between specified 
points in S.D., Neb., and Ia., serving spe- 
cified intermediate points, and (2) cata- 
logs between specified points in S.D. and 
Ia., over described routes, serving spe- 
cified intermediate and off-route points, 
with duplications eliminated. 

*MC-105269, Sub. 11, Graff Trucking Co., 
Inc., Kalamazoo, Mich., Extension—Pa- 
per. Certificate denied. Paper, paper 
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products, and paper mill materials and 
supplies, between Kalamazoo, Parch- 
ment, Plainwell, Otsego, Grand Rapids, 
Battle Creek, Three Rivers, and White 
Pigeon, Mich., on the one hand, and, on 
the other, points in the Chicago, Ill. 
commercial zone, over irregular routes. 


* MC--8132, Sub. 6, Hamblet’s Express, 
Inc. Philadelphia, Pa., Extension— 
Newark, N.J. Permit granted. Empty 
containers for petroleum products from 
Lewistown and Reading, Pa., and points 
in Pa., within 60 miles of Reading, to 
Newark, N.J., over irregular routes. 


* MC-37599, Sub. 12, P. Van Haaren 
& Sons Storage Co., Inc., Bay City, Mich., 
Extension—Michigan. Certificate grant- 
ed, subject to conditions. Commodities, 
the transportation of which because of 
their size or weight require the use of 
special equipment, over irregular routes 
between points in Mich., on and south 
of Mich. highway 32 and on and east 
of U.S. highway 27, on the one hand, and, 
on the other, points in Ind., and O., and 
from Bay City, Mich., to points in IIl., 
Wis., and Pa. Issuance of certificate is 
conditioned on receipt of a written re- 
quest from applicant for coincidental 
cancellation of authority now contained 
in certificate MC-35799 to transport such 
heavy machinery and electrical equip- 
ment as to require special equipment 
and special handling between points in 
Mich., on the one hand, and, on the 
other, points in Ind., and O. 


* MC-77486, Sub. 9, Mueller Trans- 
portation Co., Minneapolis, Minn., Ex- 
tension—Alternate Routes. Certificate 
granted. General commodities, with ex- 
ceptions, between designated points in 
Tll., Minn., and Wis., over specified routes 
as alternate routes for operating con- 
venience only, with no service at inter- 
mediate points or termini except as 
otherwise authorized. 


UNCONTESTED FINANCE CASES 


Report and order in F.D. No. 16890, West- 
ern Maryland Railway Co. Equipment Trust 
Certificates, granting authority to assume 
obligation and liability, as guarantor, in 
respect of not exceeding $2,460,000 of West- 
tern Maryland Railway 214-percent equip- 
ment-trust certificates, series N, to be 
issued by the Mellon National Bank & 
Trust Co., as trustee, and sold at 100.1089 
and accrued dividends in connection with 
the procurement of certain equipment. Ap- 
proved. 





* * * 


Report and order in F.D. No. 16888, 
Southern Pacific Co. Securities, granting 
authority to issue (a) not exceeding $37,- 
727,600 of 3-per cent convertible debentures, 
due April 1, 1960, to be offered for sale at 
par to stockholders at the rate of $10 of 
debentures for each share of stock held, 
any debentures not subscribed by the 
stockholders or their assigns to be sold at 
par and accrued interest to underwriters, 
with compensation to be paid the under- 
writers, of $735,688.20; and (b) such num- 
ber of shares of common stock without par 
value, not to exceed 754,552 shares, as may 
be required for the conversion of the de- 
bentures. Approved. 

* * * 


Report and order in F.D. No. 16862, Coast- 
wise Line et al. Purchase, etc., W-330, 
Coastwise Line Common Carrier Application, 
W-308, Burns Steamship Co. Common Car- 
rier Application, and W-190, J. Ramselius 
& Co. Common Carrier Application, ap- 
proved. In its application in F.D. No. 16862, 
Coastwise Line, of San Francisco, Calif., 
asked authority to purchase the operating 
rights of Burns Steamship Co., of Los 
Angeles, Calif., and temporarily to operate. 
W. T. Sexton, in control of Coastwise, asked 
authority to acquire control of the two car- 
riers. The applicants said Burns had sus- 
pended common-carrier operation in the 
Pacific coastwise trade on December 20, 
1948, and had determined that economic 





operations by it were not foreseeable in the 
near future. The purchase price for the 
rights was given as $25,000. 

= * * 

Report and order in F.D. No. 15906, Lehigh 
& New England Railroad Co. Trackage 
Rights, approved. The application involves 
18.5 miles of trackage rights between 
Hainesburg Junction and Swartswood, N.J. 


aS * oe 
Report and order in F.D. No. 16857, Ten- 
nessee Central Railway Co. Securities, 


granting authority (1) to issue to the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation a promis- 
sory note or notes in a total face amount 
not exceeding $5,607,300 to evidence renewal 
and extension of loans in the reduced prin- 
cipal amount of $5,232,300 and a new loan 
covering the unpaid interest thereon to 
April 1, 1950, of approximately $375,000, and 
(2) to pledge as collateral security therefor 
not exceeding $6,216,000 of the applicant’s 
4-per cent first-mortgage bonds, series A. 
Approved. 
~ * oo 

Report and order in F.D. No. 16860, Belt 
Railway Co. of Chicago, Equipment Trust 
Certificates, (also applications of 12 pro- 
prietor companies shown in footnote 1 of 
report) (1) granting authority to the Belt 
Railway Co. of Chicago to assume obligation 
and liability, as guarantor, in respect of 
not exceeding $2,832,000 of Belt Railway Co. 
of Chicago equipment trust of 1950 equip- 
ment-trust certificates, to be issued by the 
City National Bank & Trust Co. of Chicago, 
as trustee, and sold at 99.16 percent of par 
and accrued dividends in connection with 
the procurement of certain equipment; and 
(2) dismissing, for want of jurisdiction, 
that part of the application which seeks 
authority for the proprietor companies of 
the Belt Railway Co. of Chicago to assume 
obligation and liability in respect of the 
above-described equipment-trust certificates 
pursuant to a proposed agreement, dated 
January 3, 1950, between the Belt Railway 
Co. of Chicago and its proprietor companies. 
Approved. 

* * * 

Report and order in F.D. No. 16892, Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Co. 
Equipment Trust Certificates, granting au- 
thority to assume obligation and liability 
in respect of not exceeding $10,200,000 of 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad 
equipment trust of 1950, 2%%-per cent 
equipment-trust certificates, to be issued 
by the First National Bank of the City of 
New York, as trustee, and sold at 99.6776 
per cent of par and accrued dividends in 
connection with the procurement of cer- 
tain equipment. Approved. 

* Ld oe 


Report and order in F.D. No. 16877, Grey- 
hound Corporation Notes, granting au- 
thority to issue two secured installment 
notes in principal amounts not to exceed 
$100,000, and $400,000, respectively, to evi- 
dence loans in like amounts, to finance a 
part of the cost of constructing a new 
motorbus terminal building, and of im- 
proving and enlarging existing shop and 
garage facilities. Approved. 

oo Ok of 

Revort and order in.F.D. No. 16880, Cedar 
Rapids & Iowa City Railway Co. et al. Pur- 
chase, and F.D. No. 16881, Cedar Rapids & 
Iowa Railway Co. Securities, (1) approving 
and authorizing purchase and operation by 
the Cedar Rapids & Iowa City Railway Co. 
of the railroad property of the Iowa Electric 
Light & Power Co. (2) approving and au- 
thorizing acquisition by the Iowa Electric 
Light & Power Co. of control of the Cedar 
Rapids & Iowa City Railway Co., through 
ownership of stock; and (3) granting au- 
thority to the Cedar Rapids & Iowa City 
Railway Co. to issue not exceeding 1,000 
shares of common stock without par value, 
and a promissory note for not exceeding 
$750,000, to be delivered to the Iowa Elec- 
tric Light & Power Co. in payment for 
the railroad property of that ‘company. 
Approved. 

* * * 

Report and order in F.D. No. 16891, Wash- 
ington, Virginia & Maryland Coach Co., 
Ine. Note, granting authority to issue an 
installment note in principal amount not 
to exceed $70,400 to evidence a loan in a 
like amount, the proceeds to be used to 
pay existing note indebtedness. Approved. 


MOTOR FINANCE CASES 


MC-F-4460, R. J. Stadler—Purchase— 
Doris C. Bathrick. Application for authority 
under section 210a(b) of R. J. Stadler, do- 
ing business as S & M Transfer & Storage 
Co., of Los Angeles, Calif., for temporary 
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operation of the motor-carrier rights of 
Doris C. Bathrick, doing business as Adley 
Truck Company, of Rosemead, Calif. 
granted, with conditions. 

» * * 


MC-F-4333, Samuel L. Lebovitz—Control; 
Modern Transfer Co., Inc.—Purchase—Har 
ry L. Henderson. Purchase by Modern 
Transfer Co., Inc., of Allentown, Pa., of 
the operating rights and property of Ha 
L. Henderson, dba H & S Transfer Co. 
and acquisition of control of the rights 
and property by Samuel I. Lebovitz, ap 
proved, subject to condition. 

€ * = 


MC-F-4453, Joseph M. Montoya _ and 
Robert Valdez—Purchase (Portion)—Byrne 
Truck Line, Inc. Application for authority 
under section 210a(b) of Joseph M. Montoya 
and Robert Valdez, doing business as West 
tern Freight Lines, of Santa Fe, N.M., fo 
temporary operation of a portion of the 
motor-carrier rights of Byrne Truck Line 
Inc., of Santa Fe, N.M., denied. 


* * * 


MC-F-4465, Homer W. Fitterling—Control; 
Lake Motor Freight Lines, Inc.—Purchase 
St. Joe Valley Express, Inc. (F. Gerard 
Feeney, Trustee). Application for authorit 
under section 210a(b) of Lake Moto 
Freight Lines, Inc., of South Bend, Ind., 
for temporary operation of the motor 
carrier rights of St. Joe Valley Express, 
Inc. (F. Gerard Feeney, Trustee), also oO 
South Bend, denied. 


ORDERS 


Clipper Carloading Co. 
Rights Transfer Approved 


The Commission has authorized the 
transfer to Clipper Carloading Co., a 
Delaware corporation, of freight 
forwarder operating rights of Clipper 
Carloading Co., an Illinois corporation 
(T.W., March 4, p. 33). The action is by 
an order in FF-207, Clipper Carloading 
Co. Permit Transfer (2), and FF-128, 
Clipper Carloading Co. Application. 

It said the transaction involved trans- 
fer of the rights specified in a second 
amended permit issued the Illinois cor- 
poration on July 17, 1947, in FF-128. 
The order said that unless the transac- 
tion was consummated on or before May 
1, the order, to the extent it approved 
the transfer, would be of no further 
force or effect. Following consummation, 
it said, the second amended permit and 
order would be superseded and canceled 
by a third amended permit and order 
issued to the Delaware corporation. 


Minutes of a special meeting of the 
board of directors of the Illinois cor- 
poration, made a part of the application 
in the proceeding, said the corporation’s 
secretary, stated that completion of the 
merger would enable Clipper Carloading 
Corporation to avoid onerous burdens of 
the Illinois capital stock tax. 





Motor Account Modifications 


The Commission, division 1, by an 
order, has modified the “Uniform Sys- 
tem of Accounts for Class I Common and 
Contract Motor Carriers of Passengers, 
Issue of 1937,” subject to objections and 
request for oral argument by interested 
persons filed on or before April 14. 


Unless otherwise ordered after con- 
sideration of such objections, the Com- 
mission said, the modifications, attached 
to its order, would become effective May 
1. It said its order should not be con- 
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Sstrued to prevent a carrier subject to 
the modified provisions from applying 
them retroactively to January 1, 1950. 


Motor Petition to Broaden 


Tobacco Rate Probe Denied 


The Commission, division 2, has de- 
nied a petition of the Eastern Central 
Motor Carriers Association asking that 
it broaden the scope of investigations 
into the rates on cigarets and manu- 
factured tobacco in carload and truck- 
load quantities transported from Rich- 
mond and Petersburg, Va., to points in 
Official Territory, so as to include all 
carload and truckload commodity rates 
on that traffic maintained by rail and 
motor common carriers between points 
in Official Territory (T.W., Feb. 18, p. 
34). 


In its order of denial in No. 30316, 
Cigarets & Tobacco, Virginia to Official 
Territory, and MC-C-1114, Tobacco, 
Cigarets—Virginia to East, New Eng- 
land, the Commission said it appeared 
that sufficient reasons had not been 
shown for broadening the inquiry. 


The Eastern Central carriers asserted, 
among other things, that study of an 
exhibit offered with their petition “re- 
veals in bold relief the hodge-podge 
condition of the rates in effect via rail 
carriers.” They said that by reason of 
the facts portrayed by the exhibit, the 
entire cigarets and manufactured to- 
bacco commodity rate situation by rail 
and motor déommon carrier between all 
points in Official Territory should be 
made the subject of investigation by the 
Commission on its own motion. 


Cheyenne Hearing Refused 
In ‘Ogden Gateway’ Case 


The Commission has denied a petition 
of railway labor organizations represent- 
ing employes of the Union Pacific Rail- 
road, and other requests, for additional 
hearings at Cheyenne, Wyo., in No. 30297, 
Denver & Rio Grande Western Railroad 
Co. v. Union Pacific Railroad Co. et al. 
An order to that effect by Commissioner 
Mahaffie has been issued. 

In that proceeding the D. & R. G. W. 
complained against alleged failure of the 
U.P. to enter into competitive joint rates 
from points north of Ogden, Utah (T.W., 
Aug. 13, 1949, p. 31). 

In a notice the Commission said the 
proceeding was assigned for further 
hearing April 3, at Boise, Ida., in the 
Hotel Boise, before Examiner Frank E. 
Mullen. It said that in view of repre- 
sentations made by certain interveners 
with respect to the time and expense in- 
volved in producing witnesses, verified 
statements (affidavits) submitted with- 
out personal appearance of the affiant as 
a witness might be received in the ab- 
sence of objection. The notice specified 
procedural requirements. 


Textile Cuts Not Suspended 


The Commission has declined to sus- 
pend reduced railroad ratings on cot- 
ton bagging and other textile goods pub- 


lished in supplements 62 and 63 to Agent 
Boyle’s exceptions No. 25, I.C.C. No. 105. 
The ratings were to become effective 
March 20 and April 1 (T.W., March 18, 
p. 41). They were protested by the 
Southern Motor Carriers Rate Confer- 
ence, which said the reductions were 
designated by the railroads as “issued to 
meet motor truck competition,” but as- 
serted that all of the reductions resulted 
in ratings substantially lower than those 
in effect by protesting motor common 
carriers. 


Michigan Rate Order Filed 
In Pallet Cut Rate Case 


By an order by Commissioner Patter- 
son in I. and S. M-3166, Pallets, Plat- 
forms or Skids—Central Territory, the 
Commission has overruled a motion of 
the Automobile Manufacturers Associa- 
tion to strike from a brief filed in the 
proceeding by the Motor Carriers Cen- 
tral Freight Association, Inc., an exhibit 
embodying an order of the Michigan 
Public Service Commission, dated March 
3, 1949, respecting intrastate rates on 
pallets, platforms and skids (T.W., Feb. 
18, p. 46). By the same order, however, 
the I.C.C. received for consideration as 
a part of the A.M.A.’s own brief a later 
order of the Michigan commission, dated 
July 11, 1949, in which tariffs, naming 
rates on the aforementioned commodi- 
ties, were allowed to become effective. 


The A.M.A. had said it believed the 
M.C.C.F.A. exhibit was misleading and 
prejudicial in a consideration of the ac- 
tual status of intrastate rates on the 
named articles in Michigan and in de- 
termining the issues of the proceeding 
in I. and S. M-3166. 


In that proceeding the Commission 
suspended until and including June 9, 
schedules proposing new commodity 
rates on pallets, platforms or skids, any- 
quantity, between points in Illinois, 
Indiana, Kentucky, Michigan, Missouri, 
Ohio, and Wisconsin. 


Rerouting Order Vacated 


Homer C. King, as agent of the Com- 
mission under revised service order No. 
562, which empowers him to reroute or 
divert traffic whenever he finds that a 
railroad is unable to transport it, has is- 
sued King’s I.C.C. order No. 17-A, va- 
cating King’s order No. 17, effective at 
9 a.m., March 16. Order No. 17 directed 
the Southern Railway Co. to divert traffic 
routed over its lines to, from or via At- 
lanta, Ga., over any available route be- 
cause of a work stoppage. 


SUSPENDED TARIFFS 


Designation of a tariff below does not 
mean that all schedules in it have been 
suspended by the Commission. Suspen- 
sion orders contain many schedules not 
reproduced here. Details of such orders 
are published in The Traffic Bulletin. 


I. and S. No. 5770, Classification Rat- 
ings—Corn Meal Puffed Forms, from 
March 17, to and including October 16, 
certain schedules as set forth in supple- 
ment No. 4 to Consolidated Freight 
Classification No. 19, Agent Robert E. 
Boyle’s, Jr. I.C.C. No. 107. The suspended 
schedules propose to establish classifica- 
tion ratings on foodstuffs, viz.: forms, 
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puffed, made of corn meal, less-carload 
and carload, between points in the 
United States. 

I. and S. No. 5771, Petroleum Products, 
Albany, N.Y. to Massachusetts, from. 


.March 17, to and including October 16, 


certain schedules as published in supple- 
ment No. 10 to the New York Central 
Railroad Co.’s tariff I.C.C. No. 1000. The 
suspended schedules propose to reduce 
the rates on petroleum products, in tank- 
car loads, from Albany and. Rensselaer, 
N.Y. to Pittsfield and Coltsville, Mass. 
and Chatham, N.Y. 

I. and S. M-3289, Gums and Glue be- 
tween New Jersey and New York, N. Y..,. 
from March 20, to and including October 
19, supplement No. 4 to tariff MF-I.C.C. 
No. 11 of Russell De Vries, dba Carlton 
Hill Trucking Co., Carlton Hill, N.J. The 
suspended schedules propose to establish 
on arabic gums and glue new commodity 
rates of 22, 18, and 14 cents a 100 pounds, 
respectively, on less than 6,000 pounds,,. 
6,001 to 23,000 pounds, and over 23,000 
pounds, between certain points in New 
Jersey, of which Newark and Hawthorne 
are representative, and New York, N.Y. 

I. and S. M-3290, Rubber Tires, Nobles- 
ville, Ind. to Chicago, Ill, from March 
20, to and including October 19, certain 
schedules published in tariff MF-I.C.C. 
No. 8 of Daum Overnite Express, Inc... 
Indianapolis, Ind. The suspended 
schedules propose a new commodity rate 
on pneumatic rubber tires, minimum 
20,000 pounds from Noblesville, Ind., to 
Chicago, Ill., in lieu of higher class rates. 


I. and S. M-3291, Green Flyer, Inc.— 
Passenger Fares—N.Y., N.J., from March 
18, to and including October 17, certain 
schedules published in tariff MP-I.C.C. 
No. 2 of the Green Flyer, Inc., dba 
Green Flyer, Hillside, N.J. The sus- 
pended schedules propose to establish 
increases and reductions in round-trip 
Passenger fares between New York, 
N.Y., and Fanwood, N.J., and inter- 
mediate points. 

I. and S. M-3293, Cans—Chicago, III. 
to Cincinnati, O., from March 20, to and 
including October 19, certain schedules 
published in supplements Nos. 13 and 15. 
to tariff MF-I.C.C. No. 292 of Central 
States Motor Freight Bureau, Inc., agent, 
Chicago, Ill. The suspended schedules 
propose to establish a new motor com- 
mon-carrier commodity rate of 47 cents 
per 100 pounds, minimum 18,000 pounds, 
on sheet iron or steel cans, not exceeding 
one liquid gallon capacity, from Chicago, 
Ill. to Cincinnati, O. 


I. and S. No. 5772, Crude Oil, Wyoming 
to Chicago and Sheboygan, from March 
20, to and including October 19, certain 
schedules as published in supplement 93 
to Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Rail- 
road Co.’s tariff I.C.C. No. 19978, sup- 
plement No. 46 to Chicago and North 
Western Railway Co.’s tariff I.C.C. No. 
11086, and supplement No. 123 to Union 
Pacific Railroad Co.’s tariff I.C.C. No. 
4933. The suspended schedules propose 
to reduce the rates on crude petroleum, 
in tank car loads, from producing points 
in Wyoming to Chicago, Ill. and She- 
boygan, Wis. 

I. and S. M-3292, Sugar—New Orleans,. 
Reserve, La. to Oklahoma points, from: 
March 19, to and including October 18, 
certain schedules published in supple- 
ment No. 3 to tariff MF-I.C.C. No. 5 of 
Oklahoma-Louisiana Motor Freight Co., 
Oklahoma City, Okla. The suspended 
schedules propose reduced commodity 
rates, on beet or cane sugar, minimum 
weight 30,000 pounds, from New Orleans: 





“March 25, 1950 


and Reserve, La. to 27 points in Okla- 
homa. 

I. and S. M-3294, Paper Boxes, from 
Rittman, Ohio to Evansville, Ind., from 
March 19, to and including October 18, 
certain schedules published in supple- 
ment No. 16 to MF-I.C.C. No. 57 of Motor 
Carriers Tariff Bureau, Inc., agent, 
Cleveland, O. The suspended schedules 
propose to reduce from 26,000 to 23,000 
pounds the minimum weight in connec- 
tion with its commodity rate of 56 cents 
‘per 100 pounds on fibreboard, pulpwood 
or strawboard boxes from Rittman, O., 
to Evansville, Ind. 


I. and S. M-3295, Sugar—New York, 
N.Y., to Conn. Points, from March 20, 
to and including October 19, certain 
schedules published in supplement No. 
4 to tariff MF-I.C.C. No. 5 of Madison 
Transportation Co., Orange, Conn. The 
suspended schedules propose new com- 
modity rates on sugar, minima 10,000 
and 20,000 pounds, from New York, N.Y., 
and points grouped therewith, to points 
in Connecticut. 

I. and S. M-3296, Various Commodities 
Over Hanson Motor Express, from March 
20, to and including October 19, certain 
schedules published in supplement No. 3 
to tariff MF-I.C.C. No. 11 of Hanson 
Motor Express, Inc., Chicago, Ill. The 
suspended schedules propose to establish 
new or reduced commodity rates, on bak- 
ery goods, etc. minimum 16,000 pounds, 
between Chicago, Ill. and Cincinnati, O.; 
on cotton bags, other than clayed, mini- 
mum 20,000 pounds, from Chicago, Ill. 
to Indianapolis, Ind., Cincinnati, Colum- 
bus and Dayton, O.; on dairy products, 
minimum 20,000 pounds, between Chi- 
cago, Ill. and Cincinnati and Dayton, O.; 
and between Indianapolis, Ind. and Cin- 
cinnati, Cleveland, Columbus and Day- 
ton, O.; on liquors, wine, minimum 20,000 
pounds, between Chicago, Ill. and Colum- 
bus, O., and from Covington, Ky. to In- 
dianapolis, Ind., Akron, Cleveland, Co- 
lumbus and Mansfield, O.; and on paper 
or paper articles and printed matter con- 
sisting of school blanks or forms, books, 
n.o.i., etc., less-truckload and mini- 
mum 5,000 pounds, from Cincinnati, O., 
to Chicago, Ill., in lieu of higher class or 
commodity rates. 


I. and S. M-3297, Butter from Sully, 
Iowa to Chicago, from March 21, to and 
including October 20, supplement No. 
12 to tariff MF-I.C.C. No. 22 of Bos 
Truck Lines, Inc., Marshalltown, Ia. The 
suspended schedules propose to estab- 
lish a reduced rate of 45 cents per 100 
pounds, minimum 20,000 pounds, on 
butter from Sully, Ia., to Chicago, Il. 

I. and S. M-3298, Automobile Parts— 
Racine, Wis.—Jackson, Mich., from 
March 21, to and including October 20, 
certain schedules published in supple- 
ment No. 9 to tariff MF-I.C.C. No. 7 of 
Michigan Tri-State Motor Express, Inc., 
Benton Harbor, Mich. The suspended 
schedules propose to establish a new 
motor common-carrier commodity rate of 
47 cents per 100 pounds, minimum 15,000 
pounds, on various automobile parts be- 
tween Racine, Wis., and Jackson, Mich. 


COMMISSION ORDERS 


MC-F-4130, Robert T. Herrin—Control; 
Herrin Transportation Co., Inc.—Purchase— 
Mobile Express, Inc. Reopened for further 
hearing. 

* * * 

MC-F-4168, Lloyd Pulis—Purchase (Por- 
tion)—Hugh Breeding, Inc. Reopened for 
further hearing. 


MC-10928, Sub. 11, Plaza Express Co. Inc., 
Extension—Alternate route, St. Louis, Mo. 
Joint petition of Wheelock Bros.,.Inc., Heal- 
zer Cartage Co., Inc., Watson Bros. Trans- 
portation Co., Inc., Cooper-Jarrett, Inc., 
Knaus Truck Lines, and Mid-States Freight 
Lines, Inc., for reconsideration and further 
hearing denied. 

* * 

MC-19201, Sub. 52. Pennsylvania Truck 
Lines, Inc., Extension—Phoenixville, Pa., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Intervener’s petition for 
reconsideration denied. 

* * * 


MC-37620 Sub. 4, Freightway Corp. Ex- 
tension—Metal Forgings, Toledo, Ohio. In- 
tervener’s petition for reconsideration and 
reopening or further hearing denied. 

* oe * 

MC-F-3965, Philip Rosenberg and Anna 
Rosenberg—Control; Holland Transportation 
Co., Inc.—Purchase—Thomas Apicella. Pe- 
tition of M. & M. Transportation Co., Adley 
Express Co., Inc., and Moshassuck Trans- 
portation Co. for reconsideration of report 
and order of September 21, 1949, denied. 


* * * 


M-3240, Tire Fabrics N.C. to Memphis, 
Tenn. Discontinued. Order of February 3 
suspending schedules to September 5 va- 
cated and set aside as of March 25. 

* * bo 


No. 29947, Webrib Steel Corporation v. 

Reading et al. Reopened for hearing. 
a * * 

No. 29986, Clark-Cutler-McDermott Co. v. 
New York, New Haven & Hartford et al. 
Order of November 8, 1949, further modi- 
fied to become effective May 29 on not less 
than 30 days’ notice instead of April 28. 


* * * 


F.S.A. 18431, et al., Iron and Steel Ar- 
ticles, Newport, Ky., to Memphis. Petitions 
of applicants and interveners for reopening, 
reconsideration, and further hearing or re- 


rehearing denied. : 
at ok Eo 


I. & S. 5577, Brick—Iowa to Minn. and 
Wisc. Order of Feb. 6, modified to be- 
come effective May 23 on not less than 1 
day’s notice instead of March 23. 

~ eo +e 


I. & S. 5767, Garnet Rock Idaho to Calif. 
Discontinued. Order of March 9 vacated 
and set aside. 

* co a 

No. 30025, W. C. Reid & Co., Inc. v. Bos- 
ton & Maine et al. Complainant’s petition 
for reconsideration and reargument denied. 

* * co 


I. & S. M-3181, Intermediate Rules be- 
tween Middlewest and Southwest. Respqnd- 
ents petition requesting vacation of order 
of suspension denied. 

co co ok 


I. & S. M-3217, Star Freight, Inc., Class 
and Commodity Rates. Petition of Central 
States Motor Freight Bureau, Inc., for re- 
consideration and reversal of order of March 
7 vacating order of suspension as of March 
17 denied. 


further hearing denied. 
. 1K * 
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I. & S. M-3264, Zinc or Spelter over J. P. 
Graham Transfer. Respondent’s petition 
requesting vacation of order of suspension 
denied. f mare 


MC-444, Sub. 1, Eva Hobbick Extension— 
Brick, Knapp, Wis. Petition of Minnesota- 
Wisconsin Truck Line and McCue Transfer 
Co., for reconsideration denied. 

* ak 


MC-4883, Sub. 6, Guyott Construction Co., 
Inc., Extension—Fuel Oil, New Haven Conn. 
Applicant’s and intervenor’s petition for 
reconsideration and argument denied. 

of ok ok 


MC-10875, Sub. 2, Branch Motor Express 
Co. Extension—Baltimore, Md., New York, 
N.Y. Protestant’s petition for reopening 
and reconsideration denied. 

* * 


MC-28132, Sub. 14, Carl M. Hvidsten Ex- 
tension—Fargo and Grand Forks, N. Dak., 
Grafton, N. Dak. Protestant’s petition for 
vacation of order and reconsideration de- 
nied. 

* * * 

MC-41874, Roland J. Richard, Manches- 
ter, N. H. Applicant’s petition to amend 
permit denied. 

co ca 

MC-94259, Sub. 1, Max Goldstein Extension 
—Thompson and Fallsburgh Townships, 
New York, N. Y. Petition of interveners 
and protestants for reconsideration denied. 

* * 


MC-107109, Sub. 1, I. & S. Trailways, 
Inc., Extension—Knoxville, Tenn., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. Intervener’s and protestant’s 
petition for reconsideration and further 
hearing denied. 

* * + 

MC-107295, Sub. 13, Roy R. Roberson and 
Stanley Albert Extension—Various States, 
Farmer City, Ill. Protestant’s and inter- 
vener’s petition for reconsideration and 


* 


MC-107386, Bolger’s Trucking, Utica, N. Y. 
Order of May 25, 1949, be vacated and’ set 


aside. 
a * oa 


MC-108001, Sub. 1, Jesse Wahl Extension— 
Building Materials, Toledo, Ohio and MC- 
106956, Sub. 2 Walter Clark Extension— 
Building Materials, Ottawa Lake, Mich. Pe- 
tition of Whittaker Trucking Co., Toledo 
Cartage Co., L. J. Beal & Son, Alvin Weiss, 
and C. E. Kirksey Motor Freight Co. for re- 
consideration and further hearing denied. 

ok * 


MC-108875, Sub. 2, L. H. Conger Extension 
—W. Va., Greenwich, Conn. Intervener’s 
petition for reconsideration denied. 

Cd * * 


MC-109908, Claude Johnson and John H. 
Johnson—Common Carrier application, Pon- 
tiac, Ill. Applicant’s petition for reconsid- 
eration denied. 


APPLICATIONS 
AND PETITIONS 


Truck Line Rate-Increase 
Tariff Called ‘Unusual’ 
Procedure by E.I.T. League 


“It is obvious that the motor carriers 
have departed from all previous prac- 
tices in seeking revenue increases. by 
failing to first apply to your honorable 
Commission for approval,’ said the 
Eastern Industrial Traffic League in a 
protest and suspension request directed 
against specified tariff schedules filed 
with the Commission by the Eastern 
Central Motor Carriers Association 
(Everett H. Russell, Agent), of Akron, O. 


The league said the protested sched- 
ules proposed to make effective on 
March 31 various percentage increases in 
class rates on traffic between points in 
16 states, principally along the eastern 
seaboard, and the District of Columbia, 
on the one hand, and, on the other, 
points in eight midwestern states, but, 


according to the league, “in no case less 
than 5 per cent in excess of the class 
rates at present in force.” 


It identified the protested tariff pub- 
lications as follows: Supplement No. 82 
to MF-I.C.C. A-38; supplement No. 32 
to MF-I.C.C. A-48, and supplement No. 1 
to MF-I.C.C. A-56, of the Eastern Cen- 
tral Motor Carriers Association. The 
league said the increases would apply to 
class-rated truck traffic moving between 
points in Connecticut, Delaware, Ken- 
tucky, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, 
North Carolina, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, Tennessee, Vermont, Virginia, 
West Virginia, and the District of Co- 
lumbia, on the one hand, and, on the 
other, points in Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kentucky, Michigan, Missouri, Ohio and 
Wisconsin. 


“To publish, as here, schedules com- 
prising increases on the preponderance 
of all traffic,” the league said, “is un- 
usual when you consider that the rail- 
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oads were required to prove their need 
for additional revenue through volumi- 
mous exhibits, cost studies, and testi- 
ony of witnesses in Ex Parte 162, 166 
and 168 revenue cases.” 

The league contended that the in- 
reases sought by means of the protested 
ariffs would “only further inflate profits 
beyond a fair rate of return to the motor 
arrier industry.” 

“There is no need whatever for any 
revenue increase and certainly no such 
dire need on the part of these carriers 
equiring emergency action without giv- 
ing the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion an opportunity to investigate and 
determine the need for such additional 
revenue after public hearing,” it said. 
The protest was signed by J. F. Cur- 
ran, of Wilmington, Del., secretary of the 
league, and Harry F. Suiter, of Rahway, 
N.J., chairman of the league’s highway 
transportation committee. 





Court’s Administrative 
Procedure Ruling Again 
Cited In Plea to 1.C.C. 


For the second time a motor carrier 
has filed with the Commission a peti- 
tion for reconsideration based on a U. S. 
Supreme Court decision in which the 
court has held that certain proceedings 
must conform to the requirements of 
the administrative procedure act if re- 
sulting orders are to have validity. 

W. J. Dillner Transfer Co., and John 
Benkhart & Sons, Co., of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
have petitioned for reconsideration and 
oral argument before the full Commis- 
sion in MC-21623, Sub. 75, W. J. Dillner 
Transfer Co., Extension—Iron and Steel 
Articles, embracing MC-40456, Sub. 13, 
John Benkhart & Sons Co., Same. In 
those proceedings the Commission de- 
nied certificates for common-carrier 
transportation of iron and steel articles, 
over irregular routes, between Barnes- 
ville, O., and points in Pennsylvania and 
West Virginia within 65 miles of Pitts- 
burgh. 

The two Pittsburgh motor carriers 
said a hearing was held in the case but 
the examiner who conducted it was not 
a hearing officer within the meaning of 
the provisions of the administrative pro- 
cedure act, as construed by the Supreme 
Court in its decision in No. 154, October 
term, 1949, Wong Yang Sung v. J. How- 
ard McGrath, Attorney General, et al., 
a deportation case (T.W., Feb. 25, p. 49). 
They said the Commission erred in as- 
signing the Dillner-Benkart proceeding 
to one of its employes for hearing and 
recommendation. 


On the basis of the same Supreme 
Court decision, Riss & Co., Inc., of North 
Kansas City, Mo., petitioned the Com- 
mission for hearing of one of its applica- 
tions before a Commission hearing ex- 
aminer. The Riss petition was filed in 
MC-200, Sub. 84, Riss & Co. Extension— 
Explosives (T.W., March 11, p. 31). 

The Dillner and Benkart petitioners 
said the examiner to whom their pro- 
ceeding was referred wrote a proposed 
report recommending that the extension 
of authority be granted insofar as it re- 
lated to iron and steel articles but denied 


it with respect to certain non-ferrous 
articles. 

“Exceptiens were filed by some, but 
not all of the protestants,” the petitioners 
said. “However, the principal exceptions 
were filed by the railroads who admit- 
tedly could not supply the type of service 
here sought and certain large motor car- 
riers domiciled outside the state of Penn- 
Sylvania who, while ready and able to 
transport large loads of iron and steel 
articles, do not pretend to render the 
service for small shipments and small 
shippers.” 

Say Report is ‘Vague’ 

They said that division 5, acting 
through Commissioners Lee and Rogers, 
Commissioner Patterson not voting, un- 
der date of February 16, “almost two 
years after the original applications had 
been filed,” issued its report denying all 
relief to the applicants. The report, 
they said, was “vague, uncertain and er- 
roneous in conclusion.” 

The petitioners said, among other 
things, that the division 5 report indi- 
cated that Commissioners Lee and Rogers 
missed the “purpose and _ substantial 
import” of their applications. 

“The report recites the fact that ap- 
plicants are now authorized to transport 
such articles as require special equip- 
ment,” they said. “It was not the purpose 
of the applicants to ask for a duplica- 
tion of authority as they can now trans- 
port full loads of iron and steel articles 
which require the service of cranes or 
other special equipment to load and un- 
load, and there is no real lack of service 
for this particular class of traffic.” 

They said that William J. Dillner, as 
a witness, explained clearly that. the 
need for service existed in the class of 
shipments that were too small to con- 
stitute a large truckload and for ship- 
ments where delivery was required at 
points off the main highways. 

The petitioners said they had merely 
asked for authority to supply a pick-up 
and delivery service on small shipments 
and division 5 had denied that request 
“without stating any substantial reason 
or pointing to any evidence of probative 
value.” They said large customers who 
received sheets and other articles in 
packages and pieces weighing 5,000 or 
10,000 pounds each, which must be 
handled by svecial equinoment in loading 
and unloading, did not require additional 
service because the applicants now 
transported such traffic on vehicles 
equipped with bulkheads and chain 
binders in accordance with recommenda- 
tions of the Commission’s Bureau of 
Safety. 

They said the division 5 revort failed 
to state that no motor carrier domiciled 
in Pittsburgh had authority similar to 
that sought by the petitioners. 

In askine reconsideration and oral 
argument, the petitioners requested that 
Commissioners Lee and Rogers be dis- 
qualified from votine on the reconsider- 
ation as thev had already voted. In the 
alternative, they requested that the Com- 
mission reopen the case and set a date 
for re-hearing before a proper officer 
within the meaning of the administrative 
procedure act. 


Wilson Line Passenger Rights 


By an application in W-504, Sub. 5, 
the Wilson Line Operating Co., Wilming- 
ton, Del., has asked the Commission for 
authority to institute a new water opera- 
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tion in the common-carrier transporta- 
tion of passengers over irregular routes 
from Philadelphia and Chester, Pa., to 
the Elk River in Maryland, and return, 
non-stop, via the Delaware & Chesa- 
peake Canal; from Baltimore and 
Betterton, Md., to the Deleware River 
and return, non-stop, via the D. & C. 
Canal; and between Philadelphia and 
Chester, on the one hand, and Baltimore, 
on the other, via the canal. It said the 
operation would be seasonal between 
April and September, inclusive. 





Southern Ports Foreign 
Freight Committee Files 


Section 5a Application 


Filing of Section 5a Application No. 19, 
Southern Ports Foreign Freight Commit- 
tee Agreement, for approval of an agree- 
ment under section 5a of the interstate 
commerce act, has been announced by 
the Commission, division 2. 

Section 5a relieves parties to agree- 
ments approved by the Commission from 
operation of the antitrust laws with re- 
spect to making and carrying out such 
agreements in conformity with their pro- 
visions and the terms and conditions 
prescribed by the Commission. 

It said the agreement was between 
and among common carriers by railroad 
relating to rates, classifications, divisions, 
allowances, charges, and rules and reg- 
ulations pertaining thereto, applicable to 
freight traffic, except certain commodi- 
ties, exported or imported through south 
Atlantic, south Florida, and Gulf of 
Mexico ports, Morehead City, N.C., south 
and west to and including Corpus 
Christi, Tex., from and to points in 
Colorado, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kansas, Kentucky, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, 
New Mexico, North Dakota, Ohio, South 
Dakota, Utah, Wisconsin, and Wyoming, 
and procedures for the joint initiation, 
consideration, and establishment thereof. 


The application said the agreement 
pertained to an existing rate confer- 
ence, Southern Ports Foreign Freight 
Committee, which, subject to Commis- 
sion approval, would continue to exercise, 
through a general committee, the func- 
tions of a rate conference under meth- 
ods of operation similar to those followed 
in the past. 


Nature of Agreement 


The articles of organization said the 
committee would deal with all traffic 
matters relating to export and import 
traffic from or to the aforementioned 
territory except on the following com- 
modities: Coal, coke (by-product of 
coal), cotton, cotton linters, cottonseed 
products, grain, grain products, coffee, 
bananas, and cocoanuts. 


The application listed more than 50 
applicant railroads. 


“Because of the simplicity and rela- 
tively narrow scope of the committee’s 
functions,” said the application, “the ap- 
plicants propose that it shall continue 
to consider and finally dispose of traffic 
matters through a single standing com- 
mittee of the whole, designated as the 
general committee. A standing admin- 
istrative committee of four chief traffic 
officers of lines members respectively of 
Illinois Freight Association, the South- 
ern Freight Association, the Southwest- 
ern Freight Bureau and the Western 
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Trunk Line Committee, will be charged 
with the responsibility of business man- 
agement.” 

It said proposals might be submitted 
by any interested party, including car- 
riers, organizations of carriers, shippers, 
shippers’ organizations, and the commit- 
tee chairman, and would be acted on 
promptly. It said any interested party 
might request and would be granted a 
public hearing on any proposal. 

“Except where no purpose would be 
served, such as situations in which rate 
changes are required by Commission or- 
der, full publicity is accorded all pro- 
posals and of their disposition,” said the 
application. 

“Proposals not finally disposed of 
within one year, and intention to permit 
the expiration of rates bearing expira- 
tion dates, where such rates shall have 
been in effect 15 months or longer, are 
expressly required to be publicized.” 





17 Barge Lines Protest Rail 
Rate Cut on Bauxite Ore 


Seventeen common carrier barge lines 
have joined in the filing with the Com- 
mission of a protest and suspension re- 
quest directed against a railroad pro- 
posal to make effective on April 5 a re- 
duction of the existing rail rate of $6.07 
a gross ton on bauxite ore from New Or- 
leans, La., and other Gulf ports to Joliet, 
Ill., and certain other points in Illinois 
and Missouri, to $5.37 a gross ton. 

The tariff publication assailed by the 
barge lines was described in their protest 
as item No. 4475-G of supplement No. 
129 to Southern Import Freight Tariff 
No. 1021-F, Agent H. M. Engdahl’s I.C.C. 
No. 70. Parties to the protest were: 
American Barge Line Co., Arrow Trans- 
portation Co., Blaske Lines, Inc., Cen- 
tral Barge Co., Coyle Lines Incorporated, 
Cumberland River Sand Co., Dixie Car- 
riers, Inc., Federal Barge Lines, Gulf- 
Canal Lines, Inc., John I. Hay Co., Hyer 
Towing Co., Igert, Inc., Marine Transit 
Co., Mid-Continent Barge Line Co., 
Mississippi Valley Barge Line Co., Red 
River Barge Line, and Union Barge Line 
Corporation. 

“With almost total disregard of the 
measure of their revenue return,” the 
protestants said, “the rail lines appar- 
ently have embarked upon a program 
of establishing rates that will not only 
return to them the business more eco- 
nomically carried by the water lines, but 
in addition, will make new movements 
over the waterways impossible, thus giv- 
ing them a virtual transportation mo- 
nopoly on all such traffic... 

“If the rail carriers are permitted to 
continue these tactics it is merely a mat- 
ter of time before transportation on our 
great inland waterways system will 
cease. We submit that such a result 
would not be in the public interest... 
The movement of bauxite ore from New 
Orleans to Joliet by water is a natural 
one and the railroads should not be 
given the right to establish rates on a 
basis far below that which would nor- 
mally be assessed solely for the purpose 
of making a movement by water impos- 
Sible .. .” 

The barge lines said that the proposed 
rate of $5.25 a gross ton was subject to 
a minimum weight of marked capacity 
of car, not to exceed actual weight when 
car is loaded to full capacity. Neither 
the present $6.07 rate nor the proposed 
rate of $5.25 for all-rail application in- 


cluded the expense incident to transfer 
from ship to rail cars for rail move- 
ment, they said. They stated they had 
been advised that the stevedores per- 
forming such transfer made the same 
charge for such services ‘irrespective 
whether the ore would be loaded into 
barges or into railroad cars for further- 
ance by rail or water to Joliet.” 

“In this view of the matter,” they 
continued, “there is a valid comparison 
between the $6.07 present rail rate and 
the rate established by ... the Ameri- 
can Barge Line Co. in supplement No. 
26 to its I.C.C. No. 81 of $5.37 per gross 
ton, minimum weight 500 gross tons, 
which rate is scheduled to become’ ef- 
fective April 9, 1950... 

“In arriving at the specific figure of 
$5.25 per gross ton, the carriers have 
used a quotation purportedly made by 
some undisclosed barge line for the 
movement from New Orleans to Joliet, 
plus a theoretical cost of 75 cents for 
transferring the ore from barges at 
Joliet, and delivering to consignee’s 
plant, plus an arbitrary of 50 cents a 
ton to cover the inherent disadvantages 
of water transportation. The rail lines 
have been assured all of the traffic at 
these figures.” 


The protesting barge lines said that, 
on the basis of their knowledge of opera- 
tions of barge transporters of bulk items 
which were exempt from I.C.C. regula- 
tion, they confidently asserted that the 
quotation (cited by the railroads) was 
lower than would be available in con- 
nection with actual movement. They 
said there was no dock at Joliet over 
which ore could be transferred and 
delivered to the prospective user “at a 
charge even approaching 75 cents per 
gross ton.” They contended that the 
proposed rail rate would yield earnings 
of only 5.372 mills a ton-mile and that 
it would be a “below-cost” rate, since 
statement No. 3-49 of the Commission’s 
Bureau of Accounts and Cost Finding 
showed that bare out-of-pocket costs on 
a 900-mile haul of a 50-ton car in South- 
ern Territory was 28.0085 cents a 100 
pounds. 


Amendments to S.F.A. Rate 
Agreement Filed at S.C.C. 


Carriers parties to the agreement filed 
with the Commission for approval under 
section 5a of the interstate commerce 
act (the so-called Reed-Bulwinkle act) 
of joint procedures in rate and related 
matters, have filed a third amendment to 
their application in Section 5a Applica- 
tion No. 6, Southern Freight Association, 
et al.—Agreements. 

The first amendment concerns the no- 
tice to be given by the chief traffic officer 
of a member line of a decision to take 
independence. 

The second amendment is intended to 
make clear that notices of decisions to 
take independent action should be for- 
warded to the chairman of the organiza- 
tion having jurisdiction and not in each 
instance to the chairman of the Southern 
Freight Association. 

As to the third amendment, the car- 
riers said that, responsive to requests of 
shippers, members of the association had 
agreed to publicize in the Traffic Bulletin 
or other recognized traffic publication 
the filing and disposition of all proposals 
covered by the “Emergency Proposal” 
series (except section 22 emergency pro- 
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posals) without making any other change 
now provided in the procedure for the 
handling and disposition thereof. ‘The 
carriers said that notices of independent 
actions taken by carriers in connection 
with rates or charges covered by emer- 
gency proposals had been so publicized 
during the past year. They said the ad- 
vertising or filing of such proposals and 
disposition thereof would complete the 
picture and enable shippers to be cur- 
rently posted regarding changes of this 
character and thus be in position to 
make representations to interested car- 
riers respecting such rates and related 
matters, or otherwise protect their law- 
ful interests. 





P.M.G. Asks Denial of Rail 
Plea for More Mail Pay 


The Postmaster General has asked the 
Commission to deny a petition of the 
railroads for an increase in railway mail 
pay rates to 95 per cent of those in effect 
February 18, 1947, on the ground that 
the plea is made on the basis of the over- 
all revenue needs of the carriers, thus 
reflecting the opinion that No. 9200, Rail - 
way Mail Pay, in which the petition was 
filed, is a revenue case rather than a rate 
case. 

The Postmaster General took the po- 
sition that the Commission in a revenue 
casé, cannot consider individual rates, 
and that there was an “inviolable dis- 
tinction between revenue proceedings 
and rate cases.” He asserted that it was 
a fundamental rule of rate-making that 
“findings supported by evidence of the 
essential facts as to the particular traffic 
and revenue,” were indispensable to valid 
determination of the specific reasonable- 
ness of individual rates for a particular 
class of service or traffic. 

He asserted, among other things, that 
railway mail pay proceedings being 
statutory rate cases as a matter of law, 
they could not lawfully be conducted as 
revenue proceedings under the inter- 
state commerce act. Accordingly, he 
said, the averments in the petition of 
the railroads were immaterial to any 
proper issue “in this proceeding.” 


Forwarder Extension Asked 


Central States Freight Service, Inc., 
Chicago, Ill., by an application in FF- 
137, Sub. 2, has asked the Commission 
for authority to extend its operations as 
a freight forwarder in the transporta- 
tion of general commodities between 
points in Michigan and points in Con- 
necticut, Indiana, Kentucky, Maine, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire, New York, New Jersey, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Tennessee, 
Vermont, and the District of Columbia. 


FINANCE APPLICATIONS 


Finance No. 16924, Lackawanna & Wyom- 
ing Valley Railroad Co. trustee asks au- 
thority to issue $100,000 trustee’s certificates 
of indebtedness from time to time, to bear 
interest at four per cent a year, payable 
no less frequently than semi-annually, and 
to mature in one year of date of issuance. 
The applicant said the certificates were to 
provide a working cash fund for the 
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trustees to pay current liabilities and ex- 

penses arising since July 1, 1949, when the 

debtor railroad began operations under 

court jurisdiction in accordance with pro- 

visions of section 77 of the bankruptcy act. 
+: * * 

MC-F-4498, Arroway, Coaches, Brownwood, 
Tex., asks authority to lease certain oper- 
ating rights of Rainbow Coaches, Wichita 
Falls, Tex. 









* * ad 
MC-F-4499, C.F. & L. Lines, Inc., Colum- 
bus, O., asks authority to acquire control 
of Capital Cartage, Inc., Columbus, through 
exchange of capital stock, and Thomas L. 
Cronin, J. E. Simpson, and Ronald D. 
Simpson, controlling stockholders of C.F. 
& L. Lines, Inc., by supplemental applica- 
tion, asks authority to acquire control of 
the rights through the purchase. 
+ * + 
MC-F-4500, Greyhound Corporation, dba 
Central Greyhound Lines, Chicago, Ill., and 
Transcontinental Bus System, Inc., Dallas, 
Tex., ask authority to exchange certain 
operating rights pertaining to routes with- 
in Illinois. 
























PETITIONS FOR REHEARING, ETC, 






I. & S. M-3217, Star Freight, Inc., Class 
and Commodity Rates. Central States Mo- 
tor Freight Bureau, Inc., asks reconsidera- 
tion. 








* * *” 

I. & S. M-3265, Aluminum Articles, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, to Anderson, Ind. L. Davis and 
Harwood Trucking, Inc., asks vacation or 
suspension and to continue investigation. 

* * 

MC-110629, Application of Ski-Scape, Inc. 
Riverside Tours, Inc., ask reconsideration 
and revocation of certificate. 











No. 30360, Sub. 2, Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration v. A. & S. et al. 

Alleges rates on approximately 3,500 car- 
loads of bulk wheat, shipped July 1 to Oc- 
tober 31, 1947, from Kansas City, Mo., and 
other Missouri River points, or from be- 
yond, to Chicago and Milwaukee, for 
transshipment by lake vessels, in viola- 
tion of section 1 because higher than later 
established to equalize gateway rates dis- 
rupted by increases in Ex Parte 162-148. 
Asks reparation of $15,750. (Walter D. 
Matson, United States Department of Ag- 
riculture, Washington, D.C.) 


* * * 


No. 30513, Ground Barite (Barytes), Ark., 
Mo. & Ga. to Louisiana. 

Investigation instituted by the Commis- 
sion, division 2, on its own motion into 
rates and practices applicable to the trans- 
portation of ground barite (barytes), car- 
loads, from Butterfield and Malvern, Ark., 
Cadet, Fountain Farm, Mineral Point and 
Potosi, Mo., and Cartersville, Ga., to New 
— La., and points grouped there- 
with. 





























oe ck * 


No. 30533, Tennessee Valley Authority, 

Knoxville, Tenn. v. A.C.L. et al. 

Alleges rates on phosphate rock, carloads 
from Florida points to Sheffield, Ala., Jan- 
uary 5 to May 5, 1948, and from May 6 to 
August 20, 1948, in violation of section 1. 
Asks reparation. (Charles J. McCarthy, 
assistant general counsel, Tennessee Valley 
Authority, Knoxville, Tenn.) 

. 


* ~ 
















No. 30534, A. B. Chance Co., Centralia, Mo., 
v. C. of Ga. et al. 

Alleges rates on carload shipments iron 
eand steel articles, from Centralia to At- 
lanta, Ga., and Charlotte, N.C., in the 
statutory period, in violation of section 4. 
Asks reparation. (C. G. Baker, 2412 Uni- 
versity Ave., Des Moines 11, Ia.) 


* * * 


No. 30535, Helix Milling Co., Inc., Portland, 
Ore., v. G. N. et al. 

Alleges existing combination through 
rate with transit at Helix, Ore., on wheat 
from so-called “triangle” section of Mon- 
tana in violation of sections 1 and 3. Asks 
cease and desist order, and rates, with 


























MC-105120, Sub. 3, C. L. Cunningham Ex- 
tension—Missouri and other States, and MC- 
105120, Sub. 4, C. L. Cunningham Exten- 
sion—New Madrid, Mo. Intervenors ask re- 
opening and reconsideration. 

* ok a 


MC-109431, Subs. 1 and 4, Application of 
Frank C. Klein & Co., Inc. Applicant asks 
reconsideration and vacation. 

co * o* 

MC-FC-51389, Application for Transfer: 
Lloyd A. Campau, Flint, Mich., Transferee, 
and Sheldon Driveaway Service, Kalamazoo, 
Mich., Transferor. Morgan Drive-Away, Inc. 
asks reconsideration. ‘ 


MC-70451, Sub. 102, Application of Watson 
Bros. Transportation Co., Inc. For an Ex- 
tension. Protestants ask postponement of 
hearing date. ‘ i. 

MU-70451, Sub. 102, Application of Watson 
Bros. Transportation Co., Inc. For an ex- 
tension. Illinois-California Express, Inc. ask 
further hearing. 

x * * 

MC-73464, Sub. 65, Jack Cole Co., Inc. 
Extension—Listerhill, Ala. Roadway Express, 
inc. asks for reconsideration. 

* * 

MC-104340, Sub. 38, Leaman Transporta- 
tion Co., Inc. Extension—Washington Coun- 
ty, Pa. Trunk Line Railroads (except C. 
& O.) ask reopening and further considera- 
tion. 

K * * 

MC-F-4264, E. W. A. Peake, et al.—Control: 
Consolidated Freightways, Inc.—Purchase— 
Hills Transportation Co. West Coast Fast 
Freight, Inc. asks reconsideration of order 
denying hearing at Los Angeles. 

* * a 

No. 29939, Sub. 1, Schenley Distillers Corp. 
v. Baltimore and Ohio et al. Defendants ask 
for reconsideration. 

* a oe 

I. & S. 5664, Petroleum Products, Wyo. to 
Mont. Respondent rail carrierss ask for re- 
opening, reconsideration and reargument. 

* oe * 

I. & S. M-3268, Containers—Paterson, N.J. 
to New York, N.Y. P. Saldutti & Son, Inc. 
asks to vacate and set aside investigation 
and suspension docket. 


NEW COMPLAINTS 


transit at Helix. (William C. McCulloch, 
1016 Spalding Bldg., Portland 4, Ore.) 
oo * co 
No. 30536, McDonnell Aircraft Corporation, 
St. Louis, Mo. v. IL.C. et al. 

Alleges rates on numerous carloads of 
bituminous coal, from Clinch,’ Ill., to 
Robertson, Mo., within the switching limits 
of St. Louis, in the statutory period, in 
violation of section 1. Asks cease and de- 
sist order, rates, and reparation, including 
shipments moving pendente lite. (E. K. 
Brenner, traffic manager, McDonnell Air- 
= ay Corporation, P.O. Box 516, St. Louis, 

0.) 


* * * 


No. 30537, Combined Locks Paper Co., Com- 
bined Locks, Wis., v. C. & N. W. et al. 
Alleges rates on three carloads of scrap 
paper, from San Jose, Calif., to Combined 
Locks, January 5 to August 20, 1948, in vio- 
lation of section 1 because increased by 
greater amount than the rates made effec- 
tive August 21, 1948, under Ex Parte 166. 
Asks reparation to basis of later date. (John 
B. Chamberlain, 105 W. Monroe St., Chi- 
cago 3, Ill.) 
* * * 
No. 30538, Muskingum Fiber Products Co., 
Coshocton, O., v. C. & O. et al. 

Alleges in violation of section 1 rates on 
carload shipments of baled straw in the 
statutory period between Grand Rapids, 
Mich., and Coshocton. Asks cease and desist 
order, rates, and reparation, including 
shipments moving pendente lite. (Mal- 
colm D. Miller, 829 Munsey Bldg., Wash- 
ington 4, D.C.) 

ba ak * 
No. 30538, Sub. 1, Stone Container Corpora- 
tion, Coshocton, O. v. C. & O. et al. 

Alleges rates on carload shipments of 
baled straw, in the statutory period, from 
Grand Rapids, Mich., to Coshocton, O., in 
violation of section 1. Asks cease and de- 
sist order, rates, and reparation, including 
shipments moving pendente lite. (Malcolm 
D. Miller, 829 Munsey Bldg., Washington 4, 
D.C.) 

a > * 
No. 30538, Sub. 2, Dresden Paper Mills Co., 
Dresden, O. v. C. & O. et al. 

Alleges rates on carload shipments of 

baled straw, in the statutory period, from 
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points in Michigan to Dresden, in viola- 
tion of section 1. Asks cease and desist 
order, rates, and reparation, including ship- 
ments moving pendente lite. (Malcolm D. 
Miller, 829 Munsey Bldg., Washington 4, 
D.C.) 


PROPOSED REPORTS | 


Examiners Recommend That 
1.C.C. Modify Prior N.Y. 


Commercial Zone Report 


Two Commission examiners have rec- 
ommended modification of a prior Com- 
mission report which determined the 
limits of the New York, N.Y. commercial 
zone with respect to exemption from fed- 
eral regulation of motor-carrier trans- 
portation and have proposed that the 
Commission affirm a prior report con- 
cerning limits of the zone adjacent to 
and commercially a part of municipali- 
ties in New Jersey within five miles of 
New York City and municipalities in 
Westchester and Nassau counties, N.Y. 

A proposed report by Examiners W. T. 
Croft and Harold P. Boss was issued in 
Ex Parte MC-37, Commercial Zones and 
Terminal Areas, embracing, on further 
hearing, MC-C-2, New York, N.Y., Com- 
mercial Zone. 


On further hearing in MC-C-2, the 
examiners recommended that the Com- 
mission should find that the zone ad- 
jacent to and commercially a part of 
New York City, contemplated by section 
203(b) (8) of the interstate commerce 
act, included the following: (1) The 
municipality of New York City itself; 
(2) all points within a line drawn five 
miles beyond the corporate limits of that 
city; (3) all of any municipality any 
part of which was within the aforemen- 
tioned line; and (4) all of any munici- 
Pality wholly surrounded except for a 
water boundary, by New York City or 
by any municipality included within the 
aforementioned line. 


In the same proceeding they also pro- 
posed that the Commission should find 
further that the exemption in section 
203(b) (8) of the act, to the extent it 
affected transportation by motor vehicle, 
in interstate or foreign commerce, per- 
formed wholly within the zone the limits 
of which were defined as aforementioned 
by the examiners, should be removed 
with respect to all such transportation 
except (1) transportation that was per- 
formed in respect of a shipment which 
had an immediately prior, or would 
have an immediately subsequent move- 
ment by water carrier or (b) transporta- 
tion that was performed wholly within 
the New York, N.Y. exempt zone as 
defined in New York, N.Y. commercial 
zone, 1 M.C.C. 665, and that such trans- 
portation performed wholly within the 
limits of the zone defined by the exam- 
iners, except as indicated, should be 
subjected to all applicable provisions of 
the act. 

In Ex Parte MC-37, the examiners 
proposed that the Commission should 
further find that the zone adjacent to 
and commercially a part of each mu- 
nicipality in New Jersey, any part of 
which was within five miles of the cor- 
porate limits of New York, N.Y., con- 
templated by section 208(b)(8) of the 
act, were as set forth in detail as to 
territory by the examiners. 

They said the primary issues in both 
proceedings was whether the findings in 
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Ex Parte MC-37 should be made applica- 
ble to New York City, thus enlarging the 
New York 'City zone as now defined to 
include municipalities in New Jersey and 
New York any part of which were within 
five miles of the corporate limits of 
New York City. 

In New York, N.Y. Commercial Zone, 
1 M.C.C. 685, the prior report in MC-C-2, 
decided in 1937, the examiners said, the 
Commission, division 5, determined the 
then limits of thre zone adjacent to and 
commercially a part of New York City 
and removed an exemption provided by 
the statute insofar as it covered trans- 
portation between New York City, on the 
one hand, and, on the other, “Elizabeth, 
Linden, and Perth Amboy, N.J., and that 
part of New Jersey east of U.S. highway 
9 extending southward from the city 
limits of Linden to the city limits of 
Perth Amboy.” 

By a second supplemental report on 
petitions for further consideration in Ex 
Parte MC-37, they said, the Commission, 
division 5, concluded that New York City 
should not “now be found to be included 
in the commercial zone of any of the ad- 
jacent New Jersey municipalities,’ and 
modified the findings in the first report 
accordingly. 

Subsequently, they said, on petition of 
various parties and on consideration of 
the record, division 5 reopened Ex Parte 
MC-37 and assigned it for hearing in- 
sofar as it involved (1) the zone adjacent 
to and commercialiy a part of any munic- 
ipality in New Jersey any part of which 
was within five miles of the corporate 
limits of New York City, and (2) the 
zone adjacent to and commercially a 
part of any municipality in Westchester 
or Nassau counties, N.Y.; and reopened 
MC-C-2 for further hearing respecting 
the boundaries of the New York City 
zone. 





Examiner Rules on Pumice 
Aggregate Rate from N.M. 
To Points in 30 States 


Examiner H. G. Cummings, by a pro- 
posed report in No. 30302, Cochiti Pumice 
Co., et al. v. Abilene & Southern Railway 
Co., et al., has recommended that the 
Commission find unreasonable certain 
railroad rates on pumice aggregate, in 
carloads, from Domingo, Santa Fe, and 
Bernalillo, N.M., to points in Western 
Trunk Line and Official Territories. He 
says the complaint alleges the rates are 
unreasonable and unduly prejudicial as 
compared with rates on clay and shale 
cinders and expanded slag from the 
named New Mexico origins to points in 
30 states and the District of Columbia. 

The examiner proposes that the Com- 
mission find: 


1. That the assailed rates to points in 
W.T.L. Territory are unreasonable to the 
extent of their excess over 120 per cent 
of the southwestern sand and gravel 
scale extended, subject to subsequent 
general rate increases. 

2. That the assailed rates to points in 
Official Territory are unreasonable to the 
extent of their excess over 9.6 per cent 
of the first-class rates subject to excep- 
tion ratings, from El Paso, Tex., to the 
same points. 

3. That the assailed rates to points in 
Southwestern Territory have not been 
shown to be unreasonable. 


4. That a reasonable commodity de- 
Scription and carload minimum weight 








for use in connection with the rates in 
issue will be those proposed by the com- 
plainants, namely, “Pumice, crude or 
crushed, not ground, grades to size, not 
cleaned or further processed, in bulk in 
open top cars; minimum weight 90 per 
cent of marked capacity of car, except 
that when car is loaded to full visible 
capacity, actual weight will apply, but 
not less than 72,000 pounds.” 

5. That the assailed rates have not 
been shown to be unduly prejudicial or 
preferential, or otherwise unlawful. 

The examiner said the commodity de- 
scription proposed by the complainants 
was supported by the evidence of record 
and it was to be preferred over descrip- 
tions contained in the defendant rail- 
roads’ tariffs.: He said that under the 
complainants’ description the carload 
minimum would be substantially in- 
creased. 

He said that in lieu of the assailed 
rates to points in the southwest and 
W.T.L. Territory the complainants 
sought establishment for uniform appli- 
cation on pumice, and other light-weight 
aggregates, of rates based on the sand 
and gravel scale, extended at a rate of 
11 cents a net ton for each 50 miles, the 
rate of progression for the 1300-mile 
block, plus 20 cents a ton. He said they 
asked that the three origin points named 
in the complaint be grouped for rate 
purposes. In Clay or Shale Cinders in 
the Southwest, 262 I.C.C. 413, he said, 
division 2 approved for application within 
and between the southwest and W.T.L. 
Territories rates on haydite on a basis of 
20 cents a ton over the sand and gravel 
scale. 


Section 3 Ruling 


“The evidence before the Commission,” 
said the examiner, “is insufficient to 
justify under section 3 the sweeping re- 
adjustment of the rates on pumice, hay- 
dite, expanded clay and shale and ex- 
panded slag called for by complain- 
ants ... their plan was first submitted 
on brief and the Commission does not 
have before it the benefit of criticisms or 
suggestions, or perhaps countervailing 
evidence, on the part of defendants. 
While marked disparities in rates have 
been shown between pumice aggregate 
on the one hand, and the other light- 
weight aggregates, on the other, never- 
theless, the evidence concerning the com- 
petitive relation among these articles is 
too general in character to justify find- 
ings of undue prejudice and preference. 
As said in Barrett Co. v. Atchison, T. 
& S. F. Ry. Co., 172 1.C.C. 319, 333: ‘Gen- 
eral declarations as to competition or 
injury, unsupported by evidentiary facts, 
and a mere showing of a disparity of rates 
are not sufficient for predication of a 
finding of undue prejudice and pref- 
erence.’ ” 


The examiner said the complainants 
arrived at what they deemed to be rea- 
sonable rates to points in Official Terri- 
tory in the following manner: They ex- 
tended the sand and gravel scale to 2,- 
150 miles, the distance from Domingo to 
New York City, at the rate of 11 cents 
for each 50 miles. This produced a rate 
(not including the 1946-1949 general in- 
creases) of $7.21. The latter rate was 
then increased 20 per cent plus 20 cents 
a ton, producing a rate of $8.85, which 
the complainants suggested as the key 
rate to points in Official Territory. This 
proposed rate was 9.6 per cent of the 
first-class rate of $4.60 a 100 pounds, sub- 
ject to exception ratings, between El 
Paso, Tex., and New York City, as con- 
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tained in Agent D. Q. Marsh’s tariff 
I.C.C. No. 3592. 

Under provisions of Agent B. T. Jones" 
tariff 1.C.C. No. 4023, the examiner said, 
class rates from El Paso to Central 
Territory were applied as maxima from 
the New Mexico points, and in the reverse 
direction from Trunk Line Territory the 
rates to El Paso were made the maxima 
to the New Mexico points in Agent C. W. 
Boin’s tariff I.C.C. No. A-795. 


Examiner Finds Demurrage 
On Cars Trapped by Mill 
Wood Slide Unreasonable 


Examiner J. T. Fittipaldi, by a pro- 
posed report in No. 30275, International 
Paper Co. v. Bangor & Arostook Railroad 
Co. et al., has recommended that the 
Commission find unreasonable in part 
certain demurrage charges collected on 
certain cars in-connection with detention 
at Livermore Falls, Me., in July, 1947, 
of numerous carloads of pulpboard ship- 
ped in June and the first four days of 
July, and delivered in the week ended 
July 5, and subsequent thereto. 

The Commission should find, he said, 
that demurrage charges collected on 10 
cars which were buried, partially buried 
and/or trapped behind a wood slide 
caused by a heavy rainstorm, were un- 
reasonable to the extent they exceeded 
charges that would have accrued if com- 
puted on a basis of $1.50: a car a day, 
without free time. Otherwise, he said, 
the assailed charges should be found not 
shown unreasonable. He recommended 
an award of reparation. 

The examiner said that of approxi- 
mately 200 cars in issue, the defendant 
railroads alleged that many of these 
originated in Main and moved wholly 
within that state. He said the defend- 
ants stated the question presented with 
respect to the demurrage charges col- 
lected on these cars was not within the 
Commission’s jurisdiction inasmuch as. 
they constituted intrastate movements, 
and, accordingly, with respect to those 
cars, the complaint should be dismissed. 


He said the charges controverted in 
this case were those prescribed provid- 
ing increased demurrage charges on box 
cars, in service order No. 369, as 
amended, which applied to intrastate 
as well as interstate traffic. A similar 
situation, he said, was considered by the 
Commission, division 3, in L. D. Mc- 
Farland Co. v. Southern Pac. Co., 263 
I.C.C. 579. He said it should be con- 
cluded that the Commission had juris- 
diction over demurrage charges on the 
intrastate movements under considera- 
tion. 


He said loaded cars at the complain- 
ant’s mill were placed for unloading on 
a certain track, which had a 15-car 
capacity, and the wood was unloaded 
from the cars direct to an unloading 
conveyor system that transported the 
wood to barking drums in the plant. 
There were no similar unloading facili- 
ties from any other track within the 
millyard, he said. The complainant, he 
said, contended that the demurrage 
charges collected for detention of cars 
that were trapped in the slide and 
others that accumulated and were held 
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pending resumption of normal unload- 
ing operations from the aforementioned 
track, in July, were unreasonable. 

The examiner said there was no ques- 
tion that the wood slide was the proxi- 
mate cause of the detention. The de- 
fendants contended, he said, that the 
cause of the slide was the manner and 
height to which the pulpwood was piled 
and that a heavy downpour of rain in 
all probability had little causative effect. 
They concluded, he said, that the com- 
plainant was responsible for or con- 
tributed to the conditions that caused 
detention of the cars and that there- 
fore reparation should be denied. 

“However, the record suggests the 
contrary,” continued the examiner. “The 
storm was so severe that portions of the 
complainant’s mill offices and plant were 
flooded. One witness described the storm 
as a cloudburst. It was further stated by 
witnesses who have been employed at 
the complainant’s plant for periods vary- 
ing from 25 to 40 years that the wood 
had been piled in the same manner and 
in the same place in the past, and at 
no time did a slide of the magnitude 
described herein occur... .” 

The examiner said that although the 
complainant had done many of the 
things that contributed to establish- 
ment of due diligence, the fact re- 
mained that it did not show, other than 
certain evidence relating to a Maine 
Central siding, that other cars accumu- 
lated in the mill yard could not have been 
unloaded at nearby areas as suggested 
by the defendant railroads. 


“There is no question,” he said, “that 
the complainant was aware of the ac- 
cumulation of cars awaiting unloading, 
and if it were in a position to unload 
and store its wood nearby, without in- 
curring prohibitive expenses, due dili- 
gence would seem to demand that such 
action should have been taken. In the 
absence of such evidence, on _ this 
record, it should be found that the 
demurrage charges collected on cars. . 
described are not shown to have been 
unreasonable. 


“As to the demurrage charges un- 
reasonable herein, defendants take the 
position that they are entitled to com- 
pensation for detention in the amount 
of the per diem charge of $1.25 per car 
per day plus incidental costs of 20 cents 
per car, per day, or $1.45 per car per day. 
The complainant suggests a charge of 
$1.20 per car per day. In Chrysler Corp. 
v. New York Central R. Co., 234 I.C.C. 
755, the Commission approved the prin- 
ciple that charges of penal nature im- 
posed for the purpose of inducing the 
release of a carrier’s equipment or fa- 
cilities for other use are unjust and un- 
reasonable when the shipper is powerless 
to act through causes beyond his control. 
In that proceeding the Commission found 
the normal demurrage charges on cars 
held within the shipper’s plant because 
of a sit-down strike of its employes, un- 
reasonable to the extent that they ex- 
ceeded $1.20 per car per day, without 
allowance of free time or for Sundays or 
holidays. The charge found reasonable, 
calculated as compensatory to the rail- 
roads, was based upon the then existing 
per diem rate of $1 a car, plus 20 per 
cent for other expenses. Effective June 
1, 1947, the per diem rate was increased 
to $1.25. An adjustment of the demur- 
rage charges, here under consideration, 





made on the basis of expenses incurred 
by the defendants, are the per diem 
charge of $1.25 per car per day, plus 
20 per cent to cover additional expenses 
incident to their detention, or a total 
of $1.50 per car per day, without any 
free time.” 


Examiner Proposes I.C.C. 
Dismiss Complaint On 


B. & O. Passenger Service 


Examiner John A. Russell, by a pro- 
posed report in No. 30400, Lydia Heflin 
v. Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co., has 
recommended dismissal of a complaint 
filed October 28, 1949, as amended Janu- 
ary 10, 1950, by Lydia Heflin, a resident 
of Poolesville, Md., on behalf of herself 
and other revenue-paying passengers, al- 
leging illegal the discontinuance by the 
B. & O. of certain local commuter trains 
between Washington, D.C. and Bruns- 
wick, Md., in periods covered by two 
Commission service orders issued during 
work stoppages at the mines. 

Service order No. 843 restricted coal- 
burning passenger locomotive miles to 
25 per cent of the October 1, 1949 mileage, 
effective Ocober 25, 1949. Service order 
No. 845, issued January 4, restricted such 
mileage to two-thirds of the December 
1, 1949 mileage. 


After setting out the provisions of 
paragraph 10 of section 1 of the inter- 
state commerce act, and discussing state- 
ments of the Commission and in Con- 
gress concerning that paragraph, the ex- 
aminer said it seemed clear that “para- 
graph 10 of section 1 was enacted to en- 
able us to facilitate and expedite the 
movement of property.” Among other 
things, he recommended a finding that 
the jurisdiction to regulate the opera- 
tion of passenger trains under the cir- 
cumstances presented had not been 
vested in the Commission and that the 
complaint should be dismissed. He later 
asserted that the B. & O., although 
purporting to act in compliance with 
the service orders, actually did nothing 
it could not have done without such 
orders. 


Recommended Findings 


The examiner’s recommended finding 
follows: 


“The Commission should find that com- 
plainant has failed to prove its allega- 
tions, and that the complaint should be 
dismissed. However, provisions of sec- 
tion 1 of the act and decisions in prior 
proceedings are such as to indicate a 
necessity for further consideration by the 
Commission into and concerning the 
extent of its authority to issue service 
orders of the character in question.” 





Scrap Paper 


No. 30282, Container Corporation of 
America v. Southern Pacific Co. et al. 
By Examiner A. L. Corbin. Recom- 
mended that Commission find not 
shown unreasonable, rates charged on 
69 carloads of scrap or waste paper, 
moving over defendants’ lines from 
Seattle, Wash., to Los Angeles, Calif., 
in period of January 3, 1947, until Jan- 
uary 1, 1948. Dismissal of complaint 
proposed. The examiner said the com- 
plaint alleged the rates were unreason- 
able and in violation of the long-and- 
short-haul provision of section 4 of the 
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interstate commerce act and that the 
section 4 allegation was withdrawn by 
the complainant. He said the mere fact 
that a rate in one direction exceeded 
that between the same points in the 
opposite direction was not a controlling 
test of the reasonableness of the higher 
rate. Such a situation, however, he 
said, required explanation, just as did 
higher rates on some commodities than 
on others of similar nature. The facts 
of record, he said, overcame any prima 
facie showing of unreasonableness on 
that score. A comparison of rates with 
Paper rates was of no probative value, 
he said, adding that the evidence of 
record did not warrant a finding of un- 
reasonableness. The rates assailed, he 
said, were a single-factor rate of 53 
cents a 100 pounds, minimum 80,000 
pounds, and a combination rate of 66 
cents, minimum 40,000 pounds between 
Seattle and San Francisco, Calif., and 
minimum 50,000 pounds beyond. 


Cement 


No. 30349, Ideal Cement Co. v. Gray- 
sonia, Nashville & Ashdown Railroad 
Co. et al. By Examiner Leland F. James. 
Proposed that the Commission should 
find applicable, emergency increases ap- 
plied to the interstate rates charged on 
13 carloads of cément shipped between 
October 28, 1947, and April 13, 1948, from 
Okay Junction, Ark., to Fayetteville and 
Springdale, Ark. Dismissal of complaint 
recommended. The examiner said the 
only issue was determination of whether 
the emergency increases authorized in 
Increased Freight Rates, 1947, 269 I.C.C. 
33, and 270 I.C.C. 81, were legally appli- 
cable to the instant shipments. The re- 
port said the complainant Ideal Cement 
Co. was successor to the business of its 
wholly owned subsidiary, Arkansas 
Portland Cement Co., in whose name the 
instant shipments were sold and shipped. 


Machinery 


No. 30154, Osborn Manufacturing Co. 
v. Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. et al., 
and embraced cases. By Examiner J. 
Edgar Snider. Recommended _ that 
Commission find applicable and not 
shown unreasonable, second-class less- 
than-carload export rate charged on 
moulding machinery from Cleveland, O., 
to New York, N.Y., for export, shipped 
January 22 and February 1, 1947; sec- 
ond-class l.c.l. rate on machinery from 
Akron, O., to New York, June 21, 1946; 
second-class l.cl. rate on machinery 
parts from Chicago, Ill., to New Or- 
leans, La., for export, June 25, 1946; 
fourth-class lel. rates on wooden 
handles, in the rough, from McMinn- 
ville, Tenn., to Frederick, Md., Sep- 
tember 23, 1946; third-class l.c.l. rate on 
electric motors, from Montgomery, Ala., 
to Rochester, N.Y., July 20, 1946; Lc.l. 
rate on oleomargarine from Cincinnati, 
O., to Blackmount, N.H., April 2, 1948; 
and l.c.l. rate on machinery from Akron 
to Palm Beach, Fla., March 10, 1947. 
Dismissal of complaints proposed. In 
each of the proceedings, said the ex- 
aminer, the quantity of freight tendered 
for transportation was substantially less 
than the carload minimum for the same 
freight. There was no competent evi- 
dence of record, he said, to indicate 
that the shipper loaded and the con- 
signee unloaded any of the shipments. 
Every shipment received the service of 
pick-up or delivery, he said, adding that 
obviously the shipments were less-than- 
carloads and the l.cl. rates were ap- 
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plicable. In view of these findings, he 
continued, it was unnecessary to dis- 
cuss the reasonableness of the charges 
made for pick-up or delivery or for un- 
loading or loading with respect to ship- 
ments tendered as lc. but found to 
be subject to the carload rate. The record 
contained no evidence that the ap- 
plicable l.c.l. rates were unreasonable, 
the examiner said. Embraced proceed- 
ings were No. 30164, National Rubber 
Machinery Co. v. B. & O.; No. 30165, 
National Engineering Co. v. Illinois 
Central; No. 30169, Ox Fibre Brush Co., 
Inc. v. Atlantic Coast Line et al.; No. 
30189, Electric Equipment Co., Division 
of Norry Electric Corporation v. Louis- 
ville & Nashville et al.; No. 30190, Mi- 
ami Margarine Co. v. Boston & Maine 
et al.; and No. 30198, National Rubber 
Machinery Co. v. Florida East Coast 
Railway Co. trustees et al. 


MOTOR RECOMMENDED REPORTS 


Recommended orders in these reports 
become effective at expiration of 20 days 
from date of service of reports (25 days 
if general office of a party to a proceed- 
ing, or the office of the petitioner repre- 
senting him, is located at or west of El 


Paso, Tex., Salt Lake City, Utah, or 
Helena, Mont.) unless exceptions have 
been filed within the 20-day period, or 
the order has been stayed or postponed 
by the Commission. 

State in which applicant for certificate 
license or permit has home Office is shown 
below in “black face” type, with name 
of town or city following. 





Printed Matter 


MC-C-1015, American Greeting Pub- 
lishers, Inc. v. A.C.E. Transportation 
Co., Inc., Et Al. By Examiner L. H. Dish- 
man. Recommends dismissal of com- 
plaint on finding rates charged by de- 
fendants, motor common carriers, on 
numerous less-than-truckload and truck- 
load shipments of commodities, billed as 
“printed matter,” “printed advertising,” 
“greeting cards,” or just “cards” (sec- 
ond class 1.t.1., and class 55 t.1., minimum 
24,000 pounds), between various points, 
principally in central territory, on and 
since October 19, 1945, not shown to have 
been or to be unreasonable or otherwise 
unlawful. The examiner said the con- 
sidered traffic consisted solely of litho- 
graphed uncoated off-set paper in un- 
folded sheet forms, all of which was 
printed and some of which was die cut or 
embossed, and added that complainant’s 
contention, therefore, that the rates ap- 
plicable thereon were those which ap- 
plied on paper, enameled, glazed or sur- 
face coated, n.o.i., printed, was not sus- 
tained by the evidence of record. 


Certificates—Licenses—Permits 


Alabama (Jasper)—MC-107196, Sub. 9, 
Missala Stages, Inc., Extension—Ala- 
bama. Certificate proposed. Passengers 
and their baggage, mail, express, and 
newspapers, between Nauvoo, Ala., and 
the Ala.-Miss. state line near Red Bay, 
Ala., over Ala. highway 172, serving all 
intermediate points. 

California (Los Angeles)—MC-73992, 
Sub. 25, John J. Kleimer (Successor to 
R. M. Calvin) Extension—Arizona. Cer- 
tificate proposed, on further hearing. 
Uncrated new furniture from points in 
Los Angeles county, Calif., to points in 
Ariz., over irregular routes. 

California (San Francisco) —-MC-95976, 





Sub. 2, Carl August Wigholm Extension 
—Truckaway. Certificate proposed. Used 
automobiles in truckaway and driveaway 
service, in secondary movements, between 
points in Calif., on and north of a line 
east and west through Carmel and 
Fresno, Calif., on the one hand, and, on 
the other, points in Ariz., Nev., Utah, 
Ida., Ore., and Wash., over irregular 
routes. 

California (San Leandro)—MC-107227, 
Sub. 19, Insured Drive-Away Service, 
Inc.; Extension—Used Motor Vehicles in 
Truckaway Service. Denial of certificate 
proposed. Used motor vehicles, except 
trailers, and parts of used motor vehicles 
when moving with such vehicles, in sec- 
ondary movements, by truckaway meth- 
ods, between points in a described Calif. 
area, on the one hand, and, on the other, 
points in Ariz., Ida., Nev., Ore., Utah, 
and Wash., over irregular routes. 

California (San Leandro)—MC-107227, 
Sub. 21, Insured Drive-Away Service, 
Inc., Extension—Secondary movements. 
Denial of certificate proposed. Motor 
vehicles, in secondary movements, drive- 
way, between points in 35 states and 
D.C., and between points in those states 
and D.C., on the one hand, and, on the 
other, points in 13 states, over irregular 
routes, restricted to vehicles manufac- 
tured or assembled at Emeryville, Calif. 

California (Long Beach)—MC-10153, 
Sub. 17, E. P. and C. P. Hadley, dba 
Hadley Auto Transport Co., Extension— 
Idaho, Montana, and Wyoming. Per- 
mit proposed. New automobiles, initial 
movements, truckaway, from points in 
Los Angeles county, Calif., to points in 
Idaho, Mont., and Wyo., over irregular 
routes. 

Canada (Oshawa, Ontario) — MC- 
100463, Sub. 6, Smith Transport, Limited, 
Extension—Alternate Routes. Certificate 
proposed. General commodities, with ex- 
ceptions, over described alternate routes 
for operating convenience only in con- 
nection with regular-route operations be- 
tween specified points in N.Y., and return, 
serving no intermediate points, and re- 
stricted to traffic originating at or des- 
tined to points in Canada. 

Illinois (Chicago) —MC-98447, Sub. 2, 
Frank Jacob, dba Jacob’s Van Line, Ex- 
tension—Western States. Denial of cer- 
tificate proposed. Household goods, be- 
tween certain points in Ill., Ind., Wis., 
and Mich., on the one hand, and, on the 
other, points in 10 western states, over 
irregular routes. 

Illinois (Rockford)—MC-19553, Sub. 
11, Knox Motor Service, Inc., Extension 
—Alternate Routes. Certificate pro- 
posed. General commodities, with ex- 
ceptions, over 20 described routes in Ill. 
and Wis., as alternate routes,.serving no 
intermediate points. 

Illinois (Morton)—MC-111274, J. W. 
Grether, Common Carrier Application. 
Permit proposed. Specified farm equip- 
ment and supplies from Morton, IIl., to 
points in Ill., Ind., the lower Peninsula 
of Mich., Mo., O., and Wis. and of build- 
ing materials, wire, and iron and steel 
castings from the aforementioned desti- 
nation points except those in Wis., to 
Morton, over irregular routes. 

Indiana (Logansport)—MC-50034, Sub. 
15, Courier Express, Inc., Extension— 
Indiana Routes. Certificate proposed. 
General commodities, with exceptions, 
over described regular routes between 
specified points in Ind., serving specified 
intermediate points. 

Indiana (Gas City) —-MC-8540, Sub. 26, 
Harwood Trucking, Inc., Extension— 
Soda Ash. Certificate proposed. Soda 
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ash, in buik, (1). from Points in Wayne 
county, Mich., and Painsville, O., to Alton 
and Streator, Ill., Muncie, Gas City, and 
Terre Haute, Ind., and Columbus, O., 
and (2) from Barberton, O., to Alton and 
Streator, and Columbus, over irregular 
routes. 

Iowa (Sioux City)—MC-111441, Cliff 
Rundle, Contract Carrier Application. 
Permit proposed. Malt beverages, from 
Milwaukee, Wis., St. Paul and Minneap- 
olis, Minn., and Omaha, Neb., to Sioux 
City, Ia., and from Milwaukee and 
Omaha to Cherokee, Ia., with returned 
empty beverage containers on return 
movements, over irregular routes. 

Iowa (Mason City)—MC-109018, Sub. 
4, C. D. Herme Extension—Dairy Prod- 
ucts. Permit proposed. Dairy products 
(1) from specified Ia. points to points in 
18 states and Washington, D.C.; and (2) 
from specified Ia. points to points in Fla. 
and Tex., over irregular routes. 

Iowa (Dubuque)—MC-52770, Sub. 6, 
Merrill M. Pregler and Louise J. Fosse, 
dba Dairy Dispatch Co., Extension—New 
York. Denial of certificate proposed, on 
further hearing. Dairy products, from 
Dubuque to New York, N.Y., and other 
eastern cities, over irregular routes. 

Iowa (Thurman)—MC-95459, Sub. 4, 
Bob Hunter, Extension—Stone, embrac- 
ing cases grouped therewith. Issuance 
of certificate to each applicant proposed. 
Crushed or ground stone, and/or sand, 
gravel or agricultural limestone, in dump 
trucks, -between points in certain coun- 
ties in Ia., Mo., and Neb.. over irregular 
routes. The report embraces MC-100- 
584, Sub. 3, G. B. Davison, Extension— 
Stone; MC-111533, Oliver Briley, Com-- 
mon Carrier Application; MC-111536, N. 
D. Pierce, Common Carrier Application; 
rier Application; MC-111360, Sub. 1, 
rier Applicationffi MC-111360, Sub. 1, 
Joseph B. Mogis, Common Carrier Ap- 
plication; MC-111361, Sub. 1, Kenneth 
Keegan, Common Carrier Application; 
MC-111362, Sub. 1, Vernon Eckert, Com- 
mon Carrier Application; MC-111363, 
Sub. 1, Richard Kousgaard, Common 
Carrier Application; MC-111364, Sub. 1, 
Emmert Kousgaard, Common Carrier 
Application; MC-111365, Sub. 1, Melvin 
Werth, Common Carrier Application; 
MC-111367, Sub. 1, Albert Tady, Com- 
mon Carrier Application; MC-111368, 
Sub. 1, John Cwiertnia, Common Carrier 
Application; MC-111532, Gilbert Stogdill, 
Common Carrier Application; and MC- 
111534, Lowell King, Common Carrier 
Application. 

Kansas_ (Riley)’— MC-11049 Harold 
Visser, Common Carrier Application. 
Certificate proposed. Specified commo- 
dities between certain points in Kan., Ia., 
and Mo., over irregular routes. 

Kentucky (Princeton) —MC-35396, Sub. 
2, Arnold Ligon, Extension—Nashville, 
Tenn. Certificate proposed. General 
eommodities, with exceptions, between 
Hopkinsville, Ky., and Nashville, Tenn., 
over alternate U.S. highway 41, serving 
Camp Campbell, Ky.-Tenn., as an in- 
termediate point, subject to condition 
that service at Nashville is restricted 
against the transportation of traffic origi- 
nating at, destined to, or interchanged 
at Louisville, Ky. 

Louisiana (Alexandria) — MC--111160, 
William H. Smith, common carrier. De- 
nial of certificate proposed. Over ir- 
regular routes, heavy machinery and 
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related cOmmodities, between points in 
La., Miss., Ark., Okla., Tex., and Tenn. | 

Massachusetts (Winchendon) — MC- 
16137, Sub. 5, Fred Oates, dba L. & O. 
Transportation, Extension—New Furni- 
ture. Certificate: proposed. New furni- 
ture, from Winchendon to Chicago, II1., 
and Milwaukee, Wis., over irregular 
routes. 

Michigan (White Pigeon)—MC-108453, 
Sub. 11, G. & A. Truck Line, Inc.—Ex- 
tension—Skids. Permit proposed. Empty 
skids used in the transportation of paper 
products and paperboard, from Roches- 
ter, N.Y., to Three Rivers, and White 
Pigeon, Mich., and points within three 
miles of White Pigeon, over irregular 
routes. 

Michigan (Menominee) — MC-111082, 
Everet Ramstrum, common carrier. De- 
nial of certificate proposed. Over ir- 
regular routes, contractor’s equipment, 
heavy and bulk articles, machinery and 
articles requiring specialized handling 
because of size or weight, between points 
in the upper peninsula of Mich., on the 
one hand, and, on the other, points in 
Wis. 

Minnesota (Minneapolis) — MC-44770, 
Sub. 4, Liederbach Bus Co., Inc., Ex- 
tension—Glenwood-Doran, Minn. Cer- 
tificate proposed. Passengers and their 
baggage, express and newspapers, be- 
tween Glenwood and Doran, Minn., over 
a specified route and return, serving all 
intermediate points, service at inter- 
mediate point, Elbow Lake, restricted 
against transportation of passengers 
originating at, destined to, or inter- 
changed at Fargo, N.D., or Moorehead, 
Minn. 

Minnesota (St. Paul)—-MC.-76266, Sub. 
62, Merchants Motor Freight, Inc., Ex- 
tension—St. Louis Commercial zone. 
Certificate proposed. General commodi- 
ties, with exceptions, serving points in 
the St. Louis-East St. Louis commercial 
zone as intermediate and off-route points 
in connection with operations to and 
from St. Louis. 

Missouri (Kansas City)—MC-30608, 
Sub. 6, Southern Kansas Greyhound 
Lines, Ine., Extension—Relocated US. 
Highway 75. Certificate proposed. Over 
a regular route, passengers, baggage, ex- 
press, mail, and newspapers between 
Bartlesville, Okla., and junction old 
US. highway 75 and relocated U.S. high- 
way 75, approximately three miles north 
of Romona, Okla., over relocated US. 
Highway 75, serving all intermediate 
points. 

Montana (Bozeman)-—MC-110598, Sub. 
1, Harry Walker Contract Carrier Ap- 
plication. Permit proposed. Over regu- 
lar routes, (1) wheat flour and effal, for- 
mulated feed, grains, (both whole and 
processed), and feed concentrates, from 
Bozeman, Mont., to Worland, Wyo., to 
Sheridan, Wyo., and to Pocatello, Ida., 
over three described routes, and from 
Billings, Mont., to Worland, Wyo., and to 
Sheridan, Wyo., over two described 
routes, serving all intermediate points on 
the routes and all off-route points within 
25 miles of the routes, and (2) empty 
containers, and grains and other in- 
gredients, not fit for human consump- 
tion, used in the manufacture of formu- 
lated feed, from the aforementioned des- 
tination points to Billings and Bozeman, 
Mont., over the described routes. 

Montana (Great Falls)—MC-105217, 





Sub. 6, Rice Truck Lines Extension— 
Washington Points. Denial of certificate 
proposed. Petroleum and petroleum prod- 
ucts, in bulk, over irregular routes, (1) 
from points in five Wash. counties and 
five Ida. counties to points in Mont., (2) 
from points in Mont., except Yellow- 
stone county, to points in six Wash. 
counties and six Ida. counties, (3) be- 
tween points in Toole and Glacier coun- 
ties, Mont., Spokane county, Wash., and 
five Ida. counties, on the one hand, and, 
on the other, points in six N.D. counties, 
and (4) from points in Toole and Glacier 
counties, Mont., to points in Lemhi 
county, Ida., and rejected shipments on 
return. 

Nebraska (Omaha)—MC-110388, Sub. 
1, Union Pacific Motor Freight Co., Ex- 
tension—Mackay, Idaho. Certificate pro- 
posed. General commodities, with ex- 
ceptions, between Pocatello and Mackay, 
Idaho, subject to usual conditions as to 
prior or subsequent movement by rail. 


New Jersey (Camden)—MC-726, Sub. 
4, Charles J. Hartman and Louis A. Hart- 
man Extension—Maine. Denial of per- 
mit proposed. Vegetable oils, in bulk, in 
tank trucks, between Philadelphia, Pa., 
on the one hand, and, on the other, 
points in Me., Mass., R.I., Conn., N.Y., 
N.J., and Md., over irregular routes. 

New Jersey (West Orange)—MC- 
111420, Co-Operative Delivery Service 
Common Carrier Application. Certificate 
proposed. Electrical appliances, television 
sets, stoves, ranges, refrigerators, wash- 
ing machines, and radios, from East 
Orange, NJ., to points in Orange and 
Rockland counties, N.Y., over irregular 
routes. 


New Jersey (Franklinville) — MC- 
102169, Sub. 4, William Harrison Fischer, 
dba W. H. Fischer, Extension—Concrete 
Products. Certificate proposed. (1) Con- 
crete products, from Berlin, Westmont 
and Williamstown Junction, NJ., to 
points in Conn., Del., Md., N.Y., N.C., 
Pa., Va., and D.C.; (2) steel and wire 
mesh, from Sparrows Point, Md., and 
Monessen and Philadelphia, Pa., to Ber- 
lin and Williamstown Junction; and (3) 
equipment, forms and molds used in 
making concrete products, between the 
aforementioned N.J. points, on the one 
hand, and, on the other, points in the 
states named in (1). 


New Jersey (Bogota) —MC-84479, Sub. 
5, Egon Haselman, Extension—Eight 
States. Permit proposed for Jeff Motor 
Lines, Inc., to which the Haselman rights 
were transferred. Over irregular routes, 
fibre conduit and fibre sewer-pive, un- 
crated, and junction boxes and fittings, 
from Orangeburg, N.Y., to points in 
Conn., Del., Md., Mass., N.J., N.Y., Pa., 
R.I., and D.C., Jeff to request revocation 
of rights in MC--111636. 

New Jersey (Cranford)—MC--94755, 
Sub. 4, Faitoute Trucking Corporation, 
Extension—Disinfectants. Permit pro- 
posed. Snecified commodities, from Gar- 
wood, NwJ., to points in the New York 
City commercial zone, points in Nassau 
and Westchester counties, N.Y., Essex 
county, N.J., Philadelphia and Chester, 
Pa., Wilmington, Del., Baltimore, Md., 
Norfolk, Newport News, and Portsmouth, 
Va., and empty containers on return, 
over irregular routes. 

New Jersey (Elmer)—MC-16634, Sub. 
3, Lester E. Strang, Extension—Feed In- 
gredients. Certificate proposed. Animal 
and poultry feed, from Bordentown, N.J., 
to points in Pennsylvania and New York, 
and ingredients for such feeds from 
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points in N.Y., Pa., Md., and Del., to 
points in N.J., over irregular routes. 

New Mexico (Las Cruces)—MC-108461, 
Sub. 17, Whitfield Transportation, Ex- 
tension—Petroleum Products, West Texas 
to Colorado. Certificate proposed. Over 
irregular routes, (1) petroleum products, 
in bulk, in tank vehicles, from points in 
Tex. in a described area to points in 
Montezuma, La Palata, and Archuleta 
counties, Colo., and from points in N.M., 
to points in Ariz., except liquefied pe- 
troleum gases from Hobbs, N.M., and 
points in N.M. within 25 miles thereof. 

New Mexico (Gallup) —MC-101036, Sub. 
9, Bert P. Cresto, Extension—Movie 
Locations. Certificate proposed. Over 
irregular routes, motion picture studio 
materials, supplies, equipment, and prop- 
erties, between points in N.M., Ariz., and 
Colo. 

New. York (Frankfort) — MC-78039, 
Sub. 5, B. & R. Trucking Co., Extension 
—General Commodities. Amended cer- 
tificate proposed. Over irregular routes, 
metal products, electrical equipment, 
machinery, materials, equipment and 
supplies used in the manufacture and 
distribution of such commodities, from 
Utica, N.Y., and points within 20 miles 
thereof, to New York, N.Y., points in 
N.J., and points in a specified Pa. area. 

New York (Brooklyn)—MC-109263, 
Sub. 5, Frank Lippner, dba Trio Motor 
Lines, Extension—Alexandria, Va. Cer- 
tificate proposed. New furniture, un- 
crated, from Alexandria, Va., to points 
in Md., Del., Pa., N.J., and DC., and 
points in the New York City commercial 
zone. 

New York (New York)—MC-66562, 
Sub. 962, Railway Express Agency, Inc., 
Extension—Flint, Mich. Certificate pro- 
posed. General commodities, moving in 
express service, between Detroit, Mich., 
and Flint, Mich., over U.S. highway 10, 
serving certain intermediate points, with 
usual conditions. 

North Carolina (Charlotte) — MC- 
61599, Sub. 94, Queen City Coach Co. 
Extension—Clifton, N.C. Certificate pro- 
‘posed. Passengers, baggage, express, mail, 
and newspapers over described regular 
routes between specified points in N.C., 
and return, serving all intermediate 
points. 

North Dakota (Bismarck) — MC- 
28661, Sub. 6, Interstate Transportation 
Co., Extension—Hettinger, N.D. Cer- 
tificate proposed. Passengers and their 
baggage, express, newspapers, and mail, 
between Mandan and Hettinger, N.D., 
over a specified route, serving all inter- 
mediate points. 

Ohio (Cleveland)—MC-111350, Sub. 1, 
Liquid Transit, Inc. Extension—Ohio and 
Pennsylvania. Permit proposed. Liquid 
sugar, in bulk, in tank vehicles, from 
Yonkers, N.Y., to points in O., over 
irregular routes. 

Ohio (Sebring)—MC-63570, Sub. 7, 
Sebring Trucking Co. Extension—Louis- 
ville, Ky. Certificate proposed. Clay 
backwalls and radiants, clay stove and 
furnace parts, clay fireplace parts and 
clay gas heater and radiator parts, from 
Sebring, O., to Louisville, Ky., and dam- 
aged or defective shipments of the afore- 
mentioned commodities from Louisville 
to Sebring, over irregular routes. 

Ohio (Cambridge) — MC-107260, Sub. 
2, John A. Ralston, dba Ralston Trans- 
port Co. Denial of permit proposed. 
Petroleum’ products, in bulk, in tank 
vehicles, from named O. points to 
named Pa. points, and from named 
W.Va. points to named O. points, over 
irregular routes. 
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Ohio (Columbus)—MC-47262, Sub. 3, 
Gerald Knoderer, dba Arrow Transfer. 
Permit proposed. Coal tar napthas, in 
bulk, in tank vehicles, between Weirton, 
W.Va., and points within 3 miles there- 
of, on the one hand, and, on the other, 
Cincinnati, O., over irregular routes. 

Ohio (Springfield) —-MC-69228, Sub. 8, 
Fugate & Girton Driveaway Co., Inc., 
Extension — Secondary Movement. 
Denial of certificate proposed. Motor 
vehicles, in secondary movements, drive- 
away, between all points in the USS. 
and DC., over irregular routes, re- 
stricted to transportation of vehicles as- 
sembled or manufactured at Emeryville, 
Calif. 

Ohio (Cleveland)—MC-109862, Sub. 8, 
Bolin Driveaway Co., Extension—Ken-- 
tucky. Certificate proposed. Traversing 
Ky., for operating convenience only, in 
connection with presently authorized ir- 
regular-route operations as described in 
an appendix, applicant to ask revocation 
of present certificates in MC-109682, and 
Subs. 1, 2, and 7. 

Ohio (Warren)—MC-60326, Sub. 1, 
Sterling Stages, Inc., Extension—Special 
and Charter Service. Certificate pro- 
posed. Over irregular routes, passengers 
and their baggage, in round-trip and 
special charter operations, beginning and 
ending at points in Ashtabula and 
Trumbull counties, O., and those in a 
described area of Portage county, and 
extending to points within 500 miles of 
Warren, O. 

Ohio (Akron)—MC-30138, Sub. 4, 
A.C.E. Transportation Co., Inc., Exten- 
sion—Kinsman, O. Certificate proposed. 
Steel and steel products, between Sharon, 
Pa., on the one hand, and Kinsman and 
Youngstown, O., on the other, over speci- 
fied routes, serving off-route points of 
Farrell and Wheatland, Pa., with restric- 
tions. 

Ohio (Greenwich)—MC-111355, Dean 
McCullough, Contract Carrier Applica- 
tion. Permit proposed. Internal com- 
bustion engines, tractors, compressors, 
and mowers, and of commodities used 
in the manufacture, sale and repair of 
such commodities, between West Allis, 
Wis, and Greenwich, O., traversing IIl., 
and Ind., for operating convenience only, 
over irregular routes. 

Oklahoma (Stroud)—MC-109435, Sub. 
4, Ellsworth Brothers Extension—Ar- 
kansas points. Certificate proposed. 
Over irregular routes, (1) asphaltic roof- 
ing materials, in rolls, containers, and 
bundles, and liquid asphaltic products, 
in containers, from Stroud and Wynne 
Wood, Okla., and points within one 
mile of each, to Benton, Washington, 
Crawford, and Sebastian counties, Ark.; 
(2) liquid asphalt and asphaltic products, 
in bulk, in tank vehicles, from Stroud 
and Wynne Wood, and points within one 
mile of each, to points within 150 miles 
of Fort Smith, Ark., including Fort 
Smith; and (3) empty containers, on re- 
turn. 

Pennsylvania (Christiana)—-MC-74416, 
Sub. 1, Lester M. Prange, Extension— 
Wilmington, Del. Denial of certificate 
proposed. (1) Fertilizer and animal, 
Poultry, and garden equipment and 
supplies, animal and poultry feeds, ger- 
micides, insecticides, fungicides, disin- 
fectants and wormers, from Wilmington 
and points within one mile of Wilming- 
ton to Oxford Borough, Chester county, 
Pa., and points in Pa. within eight miles 
thereof, and (2) fertilizer from Balti- 
more, Md., to points in Pa. within 20 
miles of Oxford, Pa., except Oxford and 
Quarryville, Pa. 


Pennsylvania (Hatboro) — MC-108930, 
Charles Songer Contract Carrier Appli- 
cation. Denial of permit for want of 
prosecution proposed. Clay facing tile 
from Lansdale, Pa., to Chicago, Ill., and 
Detroit, Mich., over regular routes, serv- 
ing no intermediate points. 

Pennsylvania ‘ (Philadelphia) — MC- 
11940, Sub. 3, Carmine Veneziale Ex- 
tension—Clay Products. Certificate pro- 
Posed. (1) Clay products from specified 
Pa. points to points in Del., Md., N.J., and 
N.Y., and from points in O., to specified 
points in Pa., Del., N.J., and N.Y., and 
points in Md., east of Chesapeake Bay; 
and (2) lumber from Oakmont, Dela- 
ware county, Pa., to points in N.J., and 
from points in Del. and Md. east of 
Chesapeake Bay and south of the Chesa- 
Peake & Delaware Canal, except Wor- 
cester and Somerset counties, Md., to 
Oakmont, over irregular routes. 

Pennsylvania (Downington)—MC-104- 
347, Sub. 75, Leaman Transportation 
Corporation, Extension—Virginia. Cer- 
tificate proposed. (1) Lubricating oil, in 
bulk, in tank vehicles, from Marcus 
Hook, Pa., to named Va. points, and (2) 
liquefied petroleum gas, in bulk, in tank 
vehicles, from Marcus Hook, Pa., to 
Chincoteague Island, Va., over irregular 
routes. 

Pennsylvania (Downington)—MC--110- 
525, Sub. 39, Chemical Tank Lines, Inc., 
Extension—Michigan and New Jersey. 
Certificate proposed. Over irregular 
routes, liquid chemicals and coal tar 
products, in bulk, in tank vehicles, be- 
tween points in Allegheny and Beaver 
counties, Pa., on the one hand, and, on 
the other, points in the lower peninsula 
of Mich., and in N.J., with exceptions. 

Pennsylvania (Pittsburgh)—MC-48975, 
Sub. 2, C. J. Urling, Extension—Ohio 
Points. Denial of permit proposed. Over 
irregular routes, paper products and 
materials, supplies and equipment, except 
machinery, used in making paper prod- 
ucts, between Pittsburgh and Washing- 
ton, Pa., on the one hand, and, on the 
other, points in O. 

South Dakota (Sioux Falls)—-MC- 
108460, Sub. 5, Petroleum Carriers, Inc., 
Extension—Central South Dakota. Cer- 
tificate proposed. Petroleum products, in 
bulk, in tank vehicles, from Council 
Bluffs, Ia., to points in a described area 
of S.D., over irregular routes. 

Tennessee (Norris)—MC-12520, Roger 
Q. Williams, broker application. License 
proposed. Operation at Norris, pas- 
sengers and their baggage, in round-trip 
tours beginning and ending at Norris and 
points within 75 miles thereof, and ex- 
tending to Points in the USS. 

Texas (El Paso)—MC-109017, Sub. 3, 
Roy S. Tinguely Extension—Holloman 
Base, N.M. Denial of permit proposed, 
for want of prosecution. Fresh fruits, 
and vegetables, eggs, and meats, meat 
products, and meat by-products, serving 
Holloman Air Force Base near Alamo- 
gordo, N.M., as an off-route point. 

Texas (Houston)—MC-1124, Sub. 1, 
Herrin Transportation Co., Extension— 
Houston to Alexandria, La., embracing 
Same, Sub. 82, Extension— Alexandria 
to Eunice, La. Denial of certificates pro- 
posed. General commodities, with ex- 
ceptions, over regular routes for oper- 
ating convenience only, serving no in- 
termediate points, between Ruston and 
Alexandria and between Alexandria and 
Eunice, La., and between Turkey Creek 
and Ville Platte. 

Texas (Marfa)—MC-34348, Sub. 10, 
Raymond Emery Baygent, dba Baygent 
Coaches, Extension—Big Bend National 
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Park. Certificate proposed. Passengers 
and their baggage, and express, news- 
papers, and mail, between Alpine and 
Marathon, Tex., and Big Bend National 
Park, over specified routes, and return, 
serving all intermediate points. 

Texas (Nacogdoches)—MC-1484, Sub. 
2, C. D. Thomas and Ernest Wallace, dba 
Henderson-Shreveport Motor Coaches, 
Extension—Clayton, Tex. Certificate 
proposed. Passengers, Baggage, expreSs, 
mail and newspapers, over a regular 
route, between Blossom Hill, Tex., and 
Carthage, Tex., serving specified inter- 
mediate points. 

Washington (Seattle) —-MC-85255, Sub. 
1, Puget Sound Freight, Inc., Extension 
—Blaine, Wash. Denial of certificate 
proposed. General commodities, with 
exceptions, between Blaine, Bellingham, 
Anacortes, and La Conner, Wash., on the 
one hand, and, on the other, points in 
Whatcom and Skagit counties, Wash., 
and in a specified area of Snohomish 
county, Wash. 

Wisconsin (Eau Claire) — MC-29555, 
Sub. 26, Briggs Transfer Co., Extension 
—Alternate routes. Certificate proposed. 
General commodities, with excePptions, 
over 12 alternate routes in Wis. 

Wisconsin (Kenosha)—MC-30837, Sub. 
107, Kenosha Auto Transport Corpora- 
tion, Extension—Secondary Movement. 
Denial of certificate proposed. Motor ve- 
hicles, in secondary movements, drive- 
away, between all points in the U.S. and 
D.C., over irregular routes, restricted to 
transportation of motor vehicles manu- 
factured or assembled at Emeryville, 
Calif. 

Wyoming (Powell) —MC-89716, Sub. 18, 
Richard R. Jones, dba Dick Jones, Ex- 
tension—Natural Gasoline. Certificate 
proposed. Natural gasoline, from Elk 
Basin Oil Field, Wyo.-Mont., to Hillyard, 
Wash., and Great Falls, Mont., and sul- 
phur, to points in Mont., over irregular 
routes. 


1.C.C. Names Types of 
Evidence To Be Taken on 
Motor Commodity Lists 


The Commission, by a notice issued 
March 16, on a prehearing conference 
held February 28, in Washington, D. C., 
in Ex Parte MC-45, Descriptions in Mo- 
tor Carrier Certificates, has announced 
that presentation of evidence in the 
proceeding will be segregated as much as 
possible and that separate hearing dates 
will be assigned to receive the testimony 
of the following tentative types of oper- 
ators at the points indicated: 


New furniture and furnishings, store 
and commercial fixtures, kitchen and 
hotel equipment (uncrated) haulers, 
Washington, D. C.; tank truck operators, 
Chicago, Ill.; oil field operators, Dallas, 
Tex.; film carriers, Washington, D. C.; 
building materials and equipment car- 
riers, Washington; automobile haulers, 
Chicago; iron and steel haulers, Chicago 
and Washington; and heavy material 
haulers, Chicago, Dallas, and Washing- 
ton. 

It said regional hearings at which evi- 
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dence would be presented by all other 
interested parties with respect to the 
general classification of commodities and 
such specialized services as had not been 
included in the aforementioned list, 
would be held in Atlanta, Ga., Dallas, 
San Francisco, Calif., and Chicago, with 
a final hearing in Washington. 


The notice said that within 15 days 
of March 16, each party desiring to pre- 
sent testimony would advise the Com- 
mission with respect to the following: 
Point or points at which evidence would 
be presented; nature of evidence; and 
number of witnesses and number of 
hours required to present evidence. 

The proceeding was instituted to de- 
termine whether there was a need for 
commodity lists to be used in describing 
property that motor carriers were au- 
thorized to carry, to assist carriers in 
translating the terms of their certificates 
into “lawfully filed tariffs by plain state- 
ment of the service offered,” and for 
use in filing applications for motor-car-- 
rier authority (T.W., Oct. 22, 1949, p. 29). 

The Commission’s notice said the is- 
sues in the proceeding were restricted 
to motor common carriers of property 
and any order issued. would apply only 
to certificates issued subsequent to the 
effective date of such order. It said an 
exhibit attached to the Commission’s 
order of October 10, 1949, would be 
deemed a tentative grouping of articles 
into classes and the tentative terms 
denoting such classes. 

“The exhibit shall be subject to at- 
tack on its merits,” said the notice, “but 
those parties who take the position that 
it is impracticable of application will be 
expected to submit their views as to a 
proper classification or basis for such 
classification. 

“Those opposed to any change in the 
present commodity classification group- 
ing or description used in certificates will 
be expected to present evidence in jus- 
tification of their position. 

“Those in favor of the proposed classi- 
fication, will be expected to submit evi- 
dence in support thereof. 

“The determination of the question 
presented under group 1 in the afore- 
said exhibit, namely, the definition of 
grouping of household goods, will be de- 
ferred pending the determination of the 
present proceedings in Ex Parte MC-19, 
without prejudice. 

“Parties in a position to attend the 
hearings are expected to be present. 

“Each group or segment of the motor- 
carrier industry will be expected to pre- 
sent its evidence through an authorized 
representative. Any party holding di- 
vergent views will be given an opportu- 
nity to present evidence.” 

The notice contained special rules of 
procedure. 

The Commission, by an order by Com- 
missioner Cross in Ex Parte MC-45, has 
denied the petition of the Oil Field Haul- 
ers Association, Inc., and others asking 
on behalf of 434 oilfield haulers, that 
they be eliminated from any order to 
be issued in the ex parte proceeding. 

The order said that the Commis- 
sion’s order of October 10, 1949, institut- 
ing the ex parte investigation, stated 
that experience disclosed a need for an 
investigation into the matter of uni- 
formity in descriptions of commodity 


classifications and service in motor-car- 
rier certificates; and that one of the 
questions to be determined was whether 
commodity lists under class or generic 
headings should be established for mo- 
tor carriers of property. 


The order said it appeared that T. E. 
Mercer et al., 46 M.C.C. 845 and Park- 
hill Extension—Oil Field Commodities, 
46 M.C.C. 403, were decided prior to the 
institution of the ex parte investigation 
and that the findings therein did not 
list, under the generic headings pre- 
scribed in those cases, the commodities 
to be transported thereunder. 


It said the petitioners asserted that 
the clarification, classification and deter- 
mination sought in the ex parte proceed- 
ing, insofar as commodities transported 
by oil field haulers were concerned, had 
been achieved in the Mercer and Park- 
hill cases and other proceedings and 
should not be disturbed. 


The Oil Field Haulers Association, et 
al., said that a further investigation into 
the commodity description in certificates 
of motor-carrier oilfield haulers, and the 
conducting of hearings thereon, would 
be largely, if not entirely a duplication 
of time, effort and expenditures of money 
involved in “extensive and exhaustive” 
investigation and hearings preliminary 
to the decision in the Mercer decision 
and the adoption by the Commission of 
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the present commodity description in 
the certificates of oilfield haulers. 

It said the Commission had encounter- 
ed no difficulty in regard to enforcement 
of provisions of the terms and conditions 
of the oilfield haulers’ certificates since 
its decision of May 24, 1946, in T. E. 
Mercer and G. E. Mercer—Extension— 
Oil Field Commodities, MC-74595, Sub. 
15. Prior to that decision, it continued, 
the Commission had experienced the 
same difficulties with administration of 
the interstate commerce act with regard 
to oilfield haulers as those which had 
brought about institution of the proceed- 
ing in Ex Parte MC-45. 

The haulers’ association said its peti- 
tion was filed in the belief that investi- 
gation and hearings concerning the 
commodity description to be employed in 
certificates issued to oilfield haulers was 
unnecessary and would serve no useful 
purpose. 

Included with the Oil Field Haulers 
Association as petitioners were the Mid- 
west Motor Carriers Bureau, Inc., Okla- 
homa City, Okla.; the Wyoming Trucking 
Association, Casper, Wyo.; the Kansas 
Motor Carriers Association, Inc., Topeka, 
Kan.; and the Specialized Motor Carriers 
Association, Inc., Austin, Tex. 

The shippers Oil Field Traffic Associ- 
ation said it indorsed and fully concurred 
in the petition of Oil Field Haulers Asso- 
ciation, Inc., et al. 


Government Submits Rebuttal Testimony 
In Five Wartime Reparation Cases 


Government Witnesses, Whose Statements Were Circulated in Advance 
Of Adjourned Hearing in Five Cases in Which the Government Asks 
Reparation from Railroads on Wartime Shipments, Cross-examined. 


Hearing in five of the government’s 
wartime reparation cases, adjourned 
from last December to give the govern- 
ment time to prepare testimony in re- 
buttal to that offered by the railroads, 
was resumed before Commissioners Ma- 
haffie, Rogers, and Mitchell, making up 
division 4 of the Commission, on March 
20. Examiners Hosmer and Boat sat 
with the commissioners. 

The five cases, and their subject mat- 
ter, are as follows: 

No. 29735, United States v. Aberdeen 
& Rockfish, et al., storage in transit; 
No. 29746, Same v. Same, aluminum 
landing mats; No. 29622, Same v. Same, 
soldiers’ packs; No. 29795, Same v. South- 
ern Pacific Co., et al., export rules; and 
No. 29805, Same v. Union Pacific, et al., 
steel landing mats (T.W., Dec. 3, 1949, 
p. 19, and Dec. 10, 1949, p. 17). 

The rebuttal testimony prepared by 
the government witnesses had been sub- 
mitted in advance of hearing, and the 
witnesses were offered for cross-exami- 
nation without a reading of the testi- 
mony. There follows a resume of their 
prepared rebuttal statements. 


Rail Testimony Quoted 


R. E. Curtis, a cost consultant with the 
transportation rate unit of the Depart- 
ment of Justice, had a 46-page statement, 
and in support of his closing remark that 
rail operations in the war period were 
very profitable and that the railways 
came out of the war in greatly improved 
position, quoted many remarks of rail- 
road witnesses which had been made to 


show the difficulties faced by the carriers 
in the war period. For example, as to the 
strain of meeting military as well as 
non-military demands, Mr. Curtis said 
that “the opportunity to be really busy 
after the slack years of the previous 
decade must have been stimulating and 
invigorating to railway personnel.” 


After referring to increased wartime 
rail traffic, Mr. Curtis said the develop- 
ments of the war, and its continuing ef- 
fects, brought relief to the railways from 
threats that might have been a matter 
of deeper distress. As to what those 
threats were he quoted Gustav Metzman, 
president of the New York Central, as 
mentioning the abrupt decline in demand 
for rail service due to the depression of 
the 30’s and the increased competition 
from other forms of transportation, de- 
centralization of industry, and substi- 
tution of materials for building construc- 
tion that required shorter hauls, such as 
cement. 


Taxes Not an Expense 


In dealing with the rate of return 
to the railroads, Mr. Curtis said that the 
federal income and excess profits taxes 
were intended to be deductions from the 
owner’s share of income, “commonly 
called profit.” He said they bore no such 
relation to railway operations as to be 
properly accounted for as operating ex- 
pense and, “in the equity of our tax 
system, are not thus to be charged to the 
shipper.” He said those taxes in time of 
war were part of the contribution the 
stockholder was expected to pay out of 
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his income in support of the war and 
the government, as wage earners paid out 
of their incomes. He added that “these 
taxes are to be treated, therefore, as a 
share in the disposition of net income 
rather than as expense.” He later as- 
serted that the net income of the railways 
before fixed and contingent charges and 
federal income and excess profits taxes 
constituted the investor’s share of rail- 
way income. 


Mr. Curtis followed this with calcula- 
tions by a railroad witness of the rate of 
return, which he said were based on 
higher investment figures (than those of 
the Commission), on net railway operat- 
ing income instead of income available 
for fixed charges, and the inclusion of 
federal income and excess profits taxes 
as operating income. 

Returning to testimony of railroad 
witnesses, Mr. Curtis said that a state- 
ment by J. M. Symes, vice-president in 
charge of operations of the Pennsylvania, 
that a substantial charge should be made 
against war traffic because of the loss in- 
curred by extra mileage was “a baf- 
fling contention.” He said the witness 
could not mean that the total mileage 
of a car was less if the mileages that 
made up the total were run at one time 
rather than at another time. A little 
later he quoted Mr. Symes as saying 
that with a normal relationship between 
the number of freight cars and the quan- 
tity of traffic the equipment might be 
affected about equally by time and 
weather and by use. My. Curtis contended 
there could be no increase in total main- 
tenance cost if one cause was substi- 
tuted for an equal cause as he said 
would be the case if the movement fac- 
tor was increased and the time and 
weather factor proportionately decreased. 
He added that actual maintenance ex- 
penditures during the war had been 
fully accounted ‘for on the carriers’ 
books. 


Deferred Maintenance 


On the subject of deferred mainte- 
nance, Mr. Curtis referred to a railroad 
maintenance study of the Commission’s 
Bureau of Valuation which, he said, 
came to the conclusion that most of the 
deferred maintenance had been de- 
veloped on track accounts and that little 
or no deferred maintenance was to be 
found in most other accounts. 


Citing the $593,884,938 which he said 
was charged in four months of one year 
and added to expense, and “hence 
charged to the shipper” for the amor- 
tization of defense projects over and 
above the previously scheduled amorti- 
zation of such projects, Mr. Curtis said 
this addition resulted in tax credit of 
$433,867,000. He added that, from 1941 
to 1945, inclusive, the sum charged to 
expense by reason of special amortiza- 
tion privilege was $1,253,687,073. Say- 
ing the accelerated amortization bore no 
relation to any experience with de- 
terioration, but was “a grant made by 
the government, largely as an incentive 
to the carriers, in the form of reduced 
taxation,” and that it constituted a bur- 
den on the shipper in the form of an 
expense to be covered by revenue, Mr. 
Curtis asserted that “for a true state- 
ment of expenses during the war the 
accounts of the railways must be modi- 
fied to eliminate this excessive charge.” 


Prices ‘Balanced’ 
He said that the carrier had urged not 
only that they had had to defer main- 


tenance, but that the purchase of the 
maintenance was to be made at the 


higher prices of the post-war period. 
He contended that the funds not so spent 
were available for “several other uses at 
current prices,” and that “a balance can 
be effected only between the one deferred 
item of expense and the expenditures 
that were made during the war for ad- 
ditions and improvements that otherwise 
would have been made only at a later 
date and at the later higher prices.” By 
striking such a balance, he asserted, it 
was found that all that was lost to the 
carriers through higher prices on the 
one account was more than offset by 
the gain through lower prices on the 
other account. He continued by saying 
that “the maintenance deferred was 
$583,369,783 and the betterment expendi- 
tures for the five years of 1941-1945 pe- 
riod exceeded the previous five years by 
$928,395,000.” No price dissimilarities 
between the items in the two categories 
could possibly cancel out so great a dif- 
ference in the two totals, he said. 


“The total sum spent so fortunately 
at the low war-period and pre-war 
prices by the railways for additions and 
improvements is of great significance 
in determining the position of the car- 
riers at the end of the period in ques- 
tion,” said Mr. Curtis. 

He asserted that the five billion dol- 
lars spent for betterments, 1936-1946 was 
“a very great gain in view of price ad- 
vantage alone” and, as a result, the rail- 
ways came out of the war with a greatly 
improved plant. 


War Freight at San Francisco 


Franklin J. Waugh, commander, 
U.S.N.R., now on the staff of the com-~- 
mandant of the Third Naval Districi, 
New York City, was assistant to the op- 
erations officer, Office of the Port Direc- 
tor, 12th Naval District, San Francisco, 
from March, 1941, to June, 1945. 

He said procedures in the San Fran- 
cisco Bay area, and on the Pacific Coast 
generally, followed standard commercial 
steamship practices. He said a large 
part of the port director’s officer per- 
sonnel had been steamship company em- 
ployes in civil life, and that “being well 
versed in commercial practices they ap- 
plied these identical practices in the 
wartime task which confronted them.” 

After describing the organization of 
the port, Commander Waugh said it was 
necessary to assign a four-letter code 
word to every overseas destination or 
facility so as to identify the freight 
promptly but at the same time to ward 
off danger of enemy intelligence gather-- 
ing information. He asserted that those 
code designations were marked on every 
piece of freight and on both rail and 
ocean bills of lading, and on notices of 
arrival, indicating that the materia! was 
intended for overseas shipment. He said 
that cargo for specific areas was ac- 
cumulated at certain piers. Through ex- 
perience the delivering lines, he said, 
“without necessarily knowing the exact 
destination indicated, would know by the 
code on shipping papers for an incoming 
car that that particular car almost cer- 
tain was for” a certain pier. He closed 
his statement by saying the ultimate des- 
tination of all rail freight arriving in the 
San Francisco Bay area was thus evi- 
dent from the code markings, and that 
some rail cars would be ordered direct 
to the designated pier for immediate for- 
warding. Other cars would be unloaded 
and the freight held in storage pending 
future orders or ‘to accumulate required 
commodities for a specific area or opera- 
tion, he said. 
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Saumel F. Dickenson, transportation 
rate analyst for the Department of Jus- 
tice, had a prepared statement to an- 
swer criticisms made by E. A. Schofield, 
assistant freight traffic manager of the 
B. & O., at Cincinnati, or Mr. Dicken- 
son’s direct testimony. 


Mr. Dickenson said Mr. Schofield had 
asserted the former’s exhibit offered last 
year purported to demonstrate certain 
things. As to this, Mr. Dickenson said 
he wanted to make it plain that his 
exhibit did not purport to demonstrate 
anything. As to a statement by Mr. 
Schofield that Mr. Dickenson presumably 
had used the combination or matched 
carload ratings and had taken into con- 
sideration only those articles rated “R26- 
4-4-” in Official, Southern, and West- 
ern classifications, Mr. Dickenson said 
there were no presumptions indulged 
in his statement or in the exhibit. He 
said his statement was as clear as it 
could be that only articles rated in the 
combination mentioned were considered. 


Mr. Dickenson also said the ratings on 
his exhibit “demonstrated” the extent to 
which article rates as aforementioned, 
when expressed in percentage of first 
class, carload, in the three classifications, 
respectively, had been removed from the 
classification by exceptions having gen- 
eral application in the respective terri- 
tories. 


As to a statement. by Mr. Schofield that 
there were no exceptions ratings of 48, 
41, 36%4, 30% and 26% per cent of first 
class in Official Territory, Mr. Dickenson 
gave references to Consolidated Freight 
Classification No. 15 items which he said 
bore those ratings. 


Port Organization Described 

Lt. Col. George L. Barnes, Transporta- 
tion Corps, U.S. Army, at present a 
student at the Industrial College of the 
Army Forces, Fort Lesley J. McNair, 
Washington, D.C., said he was officer in 
charge of transportation section, Oak- 
land branch, San Francisco Port of 
Embarkation from January 17, 1942, un- 
til February 28, 1945. From March 1, 
1945, until April 23, 1947, he said, he was 
port transportation officer, San Francisco 
Port of Embarkation. In a brief state- 
ment he outlined the chain of command 
and operating procedure in the San 
Francisco port area. 


Landing Mat Uses 

Robert E. Barnstead, chief warrant 
photographer, U.S. Navy, identified 10 
photographs showing the various uses 
of airplane landing mats. The photo- 
graphs showed them used to make a 
pontoon causeway, in road construction, 
as flooring in an open storage depot, on 
a fuel dock, for seats in an open-air mo- 
tion ‘picture auditorium, and as roofing. 


Rail Figures Criticized 

George L. Tillery, transportation rate 
analyst for the Department of Justice, 
had a prepared statement of 50 pages 
and an accompanying exhibit of 29 
pages. The statement dealt exhaustively 
with railroad revenue and operating 
statistics. 

He asserted, in the early portion of his 
statement, that there was a question 
whether, between 1939 and December 7, 
1941, the line-haul railways made all 
the preparations they could have made. 
While Charles H. Buford, president of 
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the Milwaukee, had indicated that more 
might possibly have been done, Mr. 
Tillery said it was worth commenting 
that such additions and betterments as 
were made in the investment account in 
that period had to be paid for by the 
investor because no arrangement had 
been made which would allow the in- 
vestor to acquire such additions to 
property “wholly at the expense of 
shippers.” 


Investors Got Additions for ‘Nothing’ 


Mr. Tillery said the fact that the in- 
vestor waited until the war years, when 
the emergency need for additional loco- 
motives and cars was fully developed, 
before purchasing or trying to purchase 
additional units, might have resulted in 
some inconvenience to the manager of 
railroads such as Mr. Buford had de- 
scribed. But, said Mr. Tillery, from the 
investors’ standpoint, it was “altogether 
another story.” After referring to ac- 
celerated amortization and charging of 
defense projects to expenses instead of, 
“as ordinarily,” to investment, Mr. Till- 
ery said: 

“The property, mainly locomotives and 
cars, acquired by spending the amortized 
amounts, was an addition to the in- 
vestors’ original property which has Cost 
them nothing at all. Furthermore, in 
the final accounting for the expenditures, 
disposition thereof has been such as to 
avoid payment of federal income taxes 
which, though the exact sum is not 
easily calculable, were hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars. 

“The investors, by erasing’ the 
amortized millions from the _ invest- 
ment account which ordinarily re- 
cords capital expenditures, have gained 
the value of the purchased property plus 
the hundreds of millions of dollars in 
federal income taxes which were avoided 
in the process of making the accounting 
adjustments.” 

The remainder of Mr. Tillery’s state- 
ment and exhibit show the results of re- 
casting revenue and operating figures. 
In the course of comparing freight and 
passenger statistics for the pre-war and 
the war period. Mr. Tillery said his 
figures were related to “the task of com- 
paring disbursements out of freight rev- 
enues before the war with disbursements 
out of freight revenues during the war, 
treating corresponding passenger items 
in the same way.” 

Among other things, he asserted that 
freight in the war period, compared 
with the pre-war period, was assessed 
at a higher level of charges partly due 
to the effect of Ex Parte 148 and partly 
to the carrying of higher-rated freight. 
He said the increase in revenue a unit 
was attributable at least in part to the 
fact that the government gave the rail- 
roads a volume of traffic yielding better 
average results than traffic ordinarily 
handled by the railroads. The reduced 
disbursements a unit, he asserted, were 
attributable largely to the fact that the 
government had exercised its powers in 
cooperation with the defendants to make 
it possible for the latter to get the full 
use of their plant and, in doing so, 
established controls at the request of de- 
fendants, including heavy loading of cars. 

Edwin N. Schorr, traffic analyst, De- 
partment of Justice, said the central 
theme of the testimony offered by the 
railroads’ chief witness in defense of the 


policing rules case was found at the 
point where Commissioner Mitchell asked 
the following question of H. C. Hall- 
mark, Southern Pacific freight traffic 
manager in charge of rates and divi- 
sions: “Why didn’t the government 
freight comply with the terms of the 
tariff? What was the distinction?” 


He said Mr. Hallmark’s answer was 
that: “The government freight was gen- 
erally taken possession of by the gov- 
ernment representatives as designated 
on the bills of lading. They took pos- 
session of it and made their own ar- 
rangements independent of the railroads. 
They paid our charges and made their 
own arrangements for handling on the 
ships. Much of their traffic remained at 
the ports for many months before going 
out.” 

Mr. Schorr said Commissioner Mitchell 
clarified this by further asking: “You 
mean when it reached the port the gov- 
ernment took possession of the freight?” 
He said Mr. Hallmark replied, “Yes, sir.” 

“This case,” continued Mr. Schorr, “is 
not as complicated as the defendant’s 
testimony would indicate. In reality it is 
a comparatively simple case and the is- 
sues are clear, when freed of various en- 
tangling webs of irrelevant material now 
in the record. 

“The complaint likewise is clear as to 
why the case was brought before the 
Commission. Because of the conditions 
prevailing just prior to and during the 
period of World War II, the rules pur- 
porting to govern the application of the 
rates in TCFB 29-series export tariff be- 
came unreasonable and virtually im- 
possible to comply with by the govern- 
ment, and the defendants refused to 
modify or suspend those rules during 
that emergency period. 

“The record shows that the rules were 
changed in 1936 so as to specifically 
prevent the government from using these 
export rates unless it surrendered its 
manifest right to use its own vessels for 
the ocean part of the haul to destina- 
tions in the Pacific Ocean... .” 

Mr. Schorr said, among other things, 
it was apparent that if the U.S. govern- 
ment had complied with items 235 and 
270(a) of the 29-series tariff, the defend- 
ant railroads would have had to apply 
the export rates in that tariff, and make 
subsequent land-grant deductions there- 
from. By the defendants’ own admis- 
sion, he said, it was apparent their test 
of a shipment being export was whether 
or not (1) it was delivered to a “common 
carrier by ocean” and (2) the foreign 
destination was shown on the bill of 
lading at the time of shipment. 

He said it was also apparent the de- 
fendants admitted the rules in the 29- 
series tariff were difficult of accomplish- 
ment and that they refused to cancel or 
modify the restrictive wording in item 
235, even though they were well aware 
that “common carriers by ocean” were 
virtually non-existent in the period of 
the complaint. 


‘Common Carriers by Ocean’ 


It was apparent, he continued, that 
in order to make the rules work satis- 
factorily for “regular patrons”, limited 
to commercial shippers only, it was nec- 
essary for the defendant railroads to in- 
terpret ships controlled or operated by 
the U.S. government as being “common 
carriers by ocean” within the meaning 
of those words in item 235 of the 29- 
series tariff. It appeared, he said, that 
shipments of “regular patrons” were, 
after this interpretation, and in some 
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cases even before this interpretation, 
charged the export rates in the 29- 
series tariff, when the off-shore move- 
ment was on a ship controlled or oper- 
ated by the US. government. 

In 1943, when more than 11 million 
tons of government freight destined to 
points in the Pacific arrived at Pacific 
coast ports, it was apparent, he said, that 
only three so-called “common carriers 
by ocean” were operating, and by the 
defendants’ interpretations, the govern- 
ment would have had to trans-ship this 
huge tonnage via these three carriers 
in order to comply with item 235 of the 
tariff. 


Mr. Schorr said it was apparent a re- 
quirement contained in item 270, para- 
graph (a) of the tariff, requiring the 
foreign destination to be shown on a bill 
of lading or shipping receipt, was nec- 
essary only to permit the railroads to 
charge the correct export rate, depend- 
ing on destination, in the 29-series tariff. 

He also said it was apparent the de- 
fendants deliberately changed the word- 
ing of item 235 from “ocean lines” to 
“common carriers by ocean” and held 
that the term “common carriers by 
ocean” did not include ships controlled 
or operated by the U.S. government. 

He said it was apparent why the US. 
railroads refused to amend the rules 
in the 29-series export tariff so that 
shipments made by the government 
could have the benefit of these export 
rates, if consideration were given to a 
memorandum offered in evidence, ad- 
dressed to G. Lloyd Wilson from John 
C. Howard, especially a paragraph which 
read: “I talked to Mr. Walter Kelly about 
this question and he was of the opin-- 
ion that in view of the facts that land 


grant deductions would not be appli- 
cable, that the carriers might see their 
way clear to authorize a_ settlement 
through reparations on informal docket 
with the Commission to the level of the 


” 


export basis . . 

A. S. Dolch, transportation rate analyst 
of the Department of Justice, and at 
one time vice-president of the Chicago, 
Attica & Southern, offered a .23-page 
statement and a 3l1-page exhibit in No. 
29735, the transit case. The exhibit con- 
sisted of reproductions of 112 sheets made 
up of government bills of lading and 
tariff references together with the text 
of a section 22 quotation by the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad governing transit. 

After discussing the granting of transit 
on direct and circuitous routes and as- 
serting that it was the practice of the 
railroads to weigh out--of-route or back- 
haul charges from and to many points, 
Mr. Dolch said the so-called “conces- 
sions” which the railroad witnesses as- 
serted were embodied in section 22 
transit quotations constituted no depar- 
ture from their usual transit rules. In 
fact, said he, the transit rules were 
more liberal than the quotations in many 
instances. 

Mr. Dolch also asserted that inland 
storage of export traffic was used in 
peacetime as well as in wartime and 
asserted that traffic transited at inland 
points might later also be stored at the 
ports. He cited certain tariff provisions 
in which he said the time for transit 
was more liberal than similar provisions 
in the transit quotations to the govern- 
ment. 

Dealing with a contention of railroad 
witnesses that a charge of $2 a train- 
mile assessed the government for special 
train service was not adequate to cover 
the cost of such service, Mr. Dolch cited 
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charges prior to June 1, 1942, maintained 
by Official Territory railroads of $2.75 a 
train mile. 

James B. O’Toole, Department of Jus- 
tice transportation analyst testified in 
rebuttal of certain evidence offered in 
the landing mat case by Mr. Schofield, 
assistant freight traffic manager of the 
Baltimore & Ohio at Cincinnati, with 
respect to eastbound traffic to the Atlan- 
tic seaboard, and by W. G. Hunt, assist- 
ant general auditor of the Santa Fe, on 
transcontinental traffic. 


With respect to Mr. Schofield’s testi- 
mony to the effect, among other things, 
that on shipments of aluminum landing 
mats moving on commercial bills of lad- 
ing, a rate of 88 cents would have been 
assessed, as against a rate of 72 cents on 
shipments moving on government bills of 
lading, Mr. O’Toole said commercial 
shipments would have carried the same 
rates and earnings as did the actual 
shipments moving on government billing. 

Mr. O’Toole said Mr. Hunt, of the 
Santa Fe, took exception to the selection 
of four shipments used in Mr. O’Toole’s 
exhibit, claiming that such selection was 
“seriously non-representative,” and that 
in addition to the four cars represented 
by Mr. O’Toole, he found it necessary to 
supplement this selection in order to ob- 
tain a “more reasonable and fair analy- 
sis” of the westbound transcontinental 
movement of aluminum landing mats. 
Mr. O’Toole said he offered a new ex- 
hibit to give the “true picture of the 
situation” with respect to actual move- 
ments, number of cars shipped, and 
other data. 


Objection to Rebuttal 


Kenneth Burgess, counsel for the rail- 
roads, after observing that the railroads 
had prepared statements to be submitted 
in reply to come of the government’s re- 
buttal testimony, said there was serious 
objection to some of the statements of 
government witnesses. He said that the 
statements were “highly argumentative” 
and probably not rebuttal, and that they 
brought in a great deal of new material. 
He added that if the Department of Jus- 
tice thought that this was evidence it 
wanted in the record of the railroads 
would “indulge in a short cross-exami- 
nation.” 


Fred D. Binkley, special attorney for 
the Department of Justice said he 
thought Mr. Burgess’ statement was pre- 
mature, and William R. Pierce, another 
department special attorney, said the de- 
partment would have something to say 
also. about the “so-called reply state- 
ments.” ; 


Cross-Examination Begun 

After data requested at the adjourned 
hearing had been offered for the record, 
Mr. Binkley, for the government, placed 
in the record a letter of January 30, ad- 
dressed to the Commission. Attached to 
the letter was a 21l-page statement of 
general objections, of the government, 
on the ground of “irrelevancy and im- 
materialty” to testimony of the railroads, 
and of intervenors on the side of the 
railroads. 


When Mr. Dickenson, Mr. O’Toole, and 
Lt. Col. Barnes were offered for cross- 
examination, railroad attorneys asked no 
questions. Mr. Pierce also indicated that 
the railroads had agreed to accept the 
photographic testimony prepared by 
Chief Warrant Photographer of the 
Navy, showing various uses of airplane 
landing mats other than on air fields, 
without the appearance of the witness. 

Franklin J. Waugh, commander, 


U.S.N.R., was questioned by D. Robert 
Thomas, counsel for the western rail- 
roads, concerning the handling of freight 
at the San Francisco Bay area during 
the war. Mr. Thomas developed the 
fact that Commander Waugh, in testi- 
fying as to the port organization and the 
handling of freight, was not talking 
about freight that went into storage. 


Schorr Cross-Examined 

When Edwin N. Schorr, traffic analyst 
for the Department of Justice, took the 
stand for cross-examination, he first 
deleted from his prepared statement 
reference to a court proceeding in which 
he quoted the court’s decision in support 
of his statement that one railroad de- 
fendant had considered adherence to the 
rules that export goods must not leave 
the possession of the rail carriers until 
delivered to common carriers by ocean, 
and that the bill of lading show the 
ultimate overseas destination, was im- 
possible under war conditions. 

Mr. Thomas questioned Mr. Schorr 
about his position in connection with 
army and navy vessels as common Car- 
riers. Mr. Schorr asserted there had 
been a provision for some years that 
army transports could operate in com- 
mon carrier service. He did not say 
where the provision was to be found. 
He added that there had been criticism 
of the Army because transports carried 
commercial freight and had gone so far 
as to advertise for cargo. 

Answering a series of questions, Mr. 
Schorr said that, as he interpreted the 
item requiring delivery to ocean car- 
riers, “we have, to my satisfaction, 
proved that army and navy transports 
come under that interpretation of ocean 
lines.” ‘Therefore, he asserted, all traffic 
delivered to the army and navy went 
under the tariff item if delivered to au- 
thorities in charge of naval transports. 

Mr. Schorr said he had examined the 
record of negotiations between the rail- 
roads and the government but had found 
no point at which traffic representatives 
of the railroads had presented such an 
interpretation of the tariff item. 


Section 6 Discussion 


At this point there arose a discussion 
as to whether or not a section 6 issue was 
involved. Mr. Burgess said the railroads 
did not understand the section to be in- 
volved in the light of previous state- 
ments of government attorneys. Mr. 
Pierce said that whether or not-the sec- 
tion was involved rested with the Com- 
mission, adding that he was quite sure 
the Commission would determine the 
matter properly. Mr. Burgess said again 
the railroads did not understand the 
section to be in issue and that he wanted 


to know so that the railroads would be: 


prepared to “know what to put in evi- 
dence.” 


Eastern Transit Situation 


A. S. Dolch, transportation rate analyst 
for the Department of Justice, was sub- 
jected ‘to a lengthy cross-examination 
by J. Edgar McDonald, of the New York 
Central, as to the practices of the rail- 
roads in the eastern section of the coun- 
try in connection with transit and back- 
haul charges. Among other things, Mr. 
Dolch asserted that he was Criticizing 
testimony of railroad operating officials 
on transit because, he said, he had never 
known an operating official of a large 
railroad who knew what tariff routes 
were available. 

On the subject of transit, he agreed 
with Mr. McDonald that there was al- 
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ways an element of competition, either 
carrier or shipper, in the granting of 
transit privileges. 

In dealing with backhauls in the east, 
Mr. McDonald asked if the witness knew 
that two tariffs that had carried back- 
haul scales in excess of 250 or 300 miles 
had been published at the request of the 
government. The witness said he did 
not know that. Other questions dealt 
with the construction of backhaul scales, 
and the propriety of an illustration the 
witness had offered in his exhibit of a 
backhaul of 900 miles in Official Terri- 
tory, which he had described as an ex- 
treme situation. Mr. Dolch said he did 
not know the average line-haul or back- 
haul movement of government property 
in Official Territory. 


Deletion of ‘Argument’ Suggested 


When Mr. R. E. Curtis, a cost con- 
sultant with the transportation unit of 
the Department of Justice, came to the 
stand, and it was suggested that he read 
his 46-page statement, Commissioner 
Mahaffie said the division would be glad 
to hear it if the argument in it were 
deleted. Part way through the hearing 
he asked Mr. Binkley if some of the 
argument might not be omitted. 


At the point where Mr. Curtis, in his 
prepared statement asserted that the 
opportunity “to be busy after the slack 
years of the previous decade must have 
been stimulating and invigorating to rail- 
way personnel,” Mr. Burgess asked the 
witness if he had “really written that.” 
Mr. Curtis said that he had. 

When Mr. Curtis, in the course of his 
testimony, dealt with the financial re- 
sults to the railroads of the war period, 
Commissioner Mitchell asked if there was 
any question about rail profits. Mr. 
Curtis replied there was not, adding 
that he was surprised that the railroads 
had made “any point about costs’ and 
expenses during the war.” 

Commissioner Mitchell asked what was 
the purpose of his testimony. Mr. Bink- 
ley said it was directed to matters to 
which the Department of Justice had 
objected at the previous hearing, but 
added that the department, although 
offering the testimony of Mr. Curtis, did 
not waive any of those objections. 

Commissioner Mitchell asked if the 
testimony of Mr. Curtis was to show 
that the railroads were capable of pay- 
ing the reparation demanded. Mr. Bink- 
ley said the testimony was “not limited 
to that.” The commissioner repeated his 
question as to the purpose of the testi- 
mony, saying it was difficult for him to 
understand. Mr. Binkley said it was 
difficult also for him and would be de- 
veloped in the departmert’s brief. 

Kenneth Burgess, for the railroads, 
developed that Mr. Curtis had been a 
professor of economics at the Univer- 
Sify of Missouri and had conducted a 
class for undergraduates in transporta- 
tion. As to Mr. Curtis’ qualifications to 
speak on costs, the witness said that costs 
were the core of economics. The witness 
also said he had had published a book 
on transportation in 1928, but that he 
had not read it in a very long time. Mr. 
Burgess said that he had read it “with- 
out very much profit, I must say.” The 
latter then developed that Mr. Curtis 
had worked with the Office of Price 
Administration and the Munitions Board. 

The witness said, in answer to ques- 
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tions by Mr. Burgess, that he had not 
given consideration to the fact that gov- 
ernment freight moved at 56.6 per cent 
of the tariff rates to the Pacific Coast 
and at 65 per cent when it moved to 
Gulf ports. He said he had dealt only 
with costs, not with rates. 


Asked about his characterization of the 
1936-40 period as profitable for the rail- 
roads, Mr. Curtis said, among other 
things, that whether they were profit- 
able depended on what “you can expect 
of the railroads and when bankruptcy 
is one of the normal conditions of the 
railways going back to when they first 
existed.” When Mr. Burgess pressed his 
question as to whether or not the 1936-40 
years were profitable, Mr. Curtis said 
they were much more profitable than 
those just preceding that period. Mr. 
Burgess asserted that the witness did 
not know whether they were more pros- 
perous or not, and that Mr. Curtis re- 
plied he had chosen them because they 
were fairly profitable and because they 
were close to the war years. Mr. Burgess 
said the witness thought that anything 
that “beats bankruptcy in the railroad 
industry is fairly profitable.” Mr. Curtis 
said he thought it was fairly profitable 
if not too many of the railroads were 
bankrupt, and Commissioner Mahaffie 
asked if he had reached a conclusion 
as to how many should be in bankruptcy. 
When the witness said the question 
might lead him into things he should not 
say, the commissioner said he would not 
want to do that. 


Mr. Burgess then took up Mr. Curtis’ 
theory about the taxation of the stock- 
holder, and after the witness. dis- 
tinguished between taxation of the stock- 
holders’ dividends and the corporate tax 
on the earnings left in a corporation, 
Commissioner Rogers asked whether or 
not the railroads could have an adjust- 
ment on the taxes paid on wartime in- 
come if the government prevailed and 
reparation was awarded. 


Frank F. Vesper, one of the attorneys 
for the Department of Justice, arose to 
say he understood that the carriers 
could have obtained an adjustment if 
they had settled the reparation cases 
without litigation, and Commissioner 
Mahaffie cut off a developing argument 
on the subject, saying it would no doubt 
be treated later. 


Mr. Burgess made some comparisons 
between statements in Mr. Curtis’ book, 
and there were questions from the bench 
as to the situation of the stockholder 
and the corporation in connection with 
taxation under income and ad valorem 
taxes. Mr. Curtis summed up his opin- 
ion by saying that if a tax varied with 
income and was “non-shiftable” it was 
in the category of income taxes, and not 
an expense. 


There was also an exchange between 
Mr. Burgess and the witness on the 
rates of return before income taxes 
shown in his statement, the attorney 
insisting that he did not think the wit- 
ness could tell whether or not such re- 
turns were adequate, and Mr. Curtis 
standing by his statement that they were 
adequate. In answer to later questions, 
he said that an average return of 8 per 
cent was adequate. As to dividends paid 
in 1941-45, the witness said he drew the 
conclusion that they were adequate or 
the railroads would have declared more. 


He said he did not know that the Com- 
mission had recommended that the rail- 
roads not pay out dividends, but hold 
their income for other purposes. Asked 
a further question concerning the divi- 
dends paid from 1911-31 inclusive, as to 
whether or not the stockholders had been 
treated adequately to insure confidence 
in the financial integrity of the enter- 
prise, Mr. Curtis said: “Probably not.” 
He added that “back in the ealier years” 
it was customary for management to pay 
out dividends when they earned them. 
Then, he said, there came a time when 
they discovered the “happy method” of 
obtaining capital by holding it back from 
the stockholders. Then, he said, came 
the time when they could not get capital 
in the market because they did not pay 
dividends, and a vicious circle was set up. 
He said he thought the stockholder 
should have had a better return during 
the war if the railroads expected him to 
furnish more funds. 


George L. Tillery, transportation rate 
analyst for the Department of Justice, 
when he took the stand to read his 
prepared statement, had a number of 
revised pages for the original statement 
of 50 pages, and an added 10 pages of 
testimony. 


At that portion of his statement where 
Mr. Tillery said that the Commission, 
in its report in Ex Parte 162, Increased 
Railway Rates, Fares, and Charges, 264 
I.C.C. 695, in restating 1945 financial 
results to eliminate accelerated amortiza- 
tion of defense projects from expenses, 
had calculated “as if” investors had 
made capital expenditures to acquire the 
property involved, “as if” the amortized 
amounts had been net revenue and “as 
if” that net revenue had been disposed 
of partly as federal income tax and 
partly as net railway operating income, 
Commissioner Mitchell asked if the wit- 
ness thought the Commission should 
consider the amortization as income. The 
witness agreed that Congress had put 
into law the privilege of accelerated 
amortization. 


Commissioner Mahaffie asked Mr. Til- 
lery whether or not, in his computations, 
he had considered that there was a con- 
stant ratio between normal and excess 
profits. The witness said he confessed 
the whole subject of income tax was 
rather obscure to him, but that he had 
merely taken the figures “from the 
books” and had not analyzed them suf- 
ficiently to answer the commissioner’s 
question. 


Mr. Tillery asserted that the defend- 
ants were not content “half heartedly” 
to rely merely on statistics in form “to 
distort the substance dealt with in ac- 
counting,” but also “confidently relied 
on a failure in the Commission’s reason- 
ing power at the stage when the asserted 
facts have to be weighed and considered.” 
He said the railroads tried to build their 
defense on a war period increase in 
traffic and service performance aggre- 
gates, alleged increases in the aggregate 
of expenses, taxes, etc. When he added 
that, shifting from the aggregates to the 
aggregates “per unit” of performance, 
the railroads asserted that there were 
reductions in such items as revenue and 
net railway operating income “per unit,” 
Mr. Burgess asked if Mr. Tillery or his 
counsel had written that statement. Mr. 
Tillery said he had written it and Mr. 
Binkley repeated that statement, adding 
that Mr. Burgess was complimenting 
him with the suggestion. 
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Mr. Tillery showed a net railway oper- 
ating income which he said was equal 
to 8.93 per cent of a $19,882,000,000 valua- 
tion figure, and Commissioner Mitchell 
asked how he arrived at this. Mr. Tillery 
said he was discussing the comparability 
of pre-war with the war period financial 
results, but the commissioner said it 
did not seem to him like a fair com- 
parison. Commissioner Mitchell said, 
“whether you like it or not” the excess 
taxes had to be paid and deducted from 
net income. Mr. Tillery said he was not 
disputing that, and the commissioner 
added that “in fact, the government 
wants it paid over again, as I understand 
this case.” 

The commissioner also observed that, 
in making the comparison between the 
pre-war and the war period, Mr. Tillery 
had taken out “certain things” in the 
war period. He said he wondered, if 
those things were eliminated in the war 
period, whether or not that was then 
“the war period.” 


Express Rates Hearing 
Deferred Until April 3 


The Commission has set May 23 in- 
stead of April 3 as the date for hearing 
in Washington, before Examiner Konigs- 
berg, in two proceedings involving in- 
creased express rates. 

The proceedings are: I. and S. No. 5749, 
Express Classification— Various Com- 
modities, and I. and S. No. 5762, Express 
Rates and Ratings between Points in 
US., and first supplement in that pro- 
ceeding. 

Involved in I. and S. No. 5749 is a pro- 
posal to increase classification ratings 
on gliders and various aircraft parts, 
and on old worn-out rugs having value 
only for conversion into fibre or for re- 
weaving purposes; to eliminate an al- 
lowance of 10 per cent from the gross 
weight for ice in packages of fresh cut 
flowers; and to establish a basis for 
charges on shipments not complying 
with packing requirements (T.W., Jan. 
28, p. 33). 

In I. and S. No. 5762, the Railway Ex- 
press Agency proposed to increase rates 
and classification ratings on bakery 
products, furniture, hats or caps (not 
millinery), millinery and millinery goods, 
daily newspapers, artificial flowers or 
floral designs, wreaths or sprays made 
thereof, nursey stock, and lamp shades, 
between points in the United States, ac- 
cording to the Commission’s announce- 
ment of the suspension of the schedules 
(T.W., March 4, p. 28). 


Asks Separation of Issues 


The Florida Gladiolus Growers Asso- 
ciation has petitioned the Commission 
in I. and S. No. 5762 to a separation of 
issues and a hearing in Florida or a 
partial separation of issues and an ad- 
journed hearing in Florida easily avail- 
able to the growers and shippers of 
gladiolus and statice. It asserted that 
the shipment of field-grown gladioli and 
statice from Florida, Alabama and 
Georgia was different from the handling 
of the other commodities to be consid- 
ered. While the effect on the industry 
of the proposed increases would be 
“tremendous,” the association said that 
the individual expense of presenting wit- 
nesses at a Washington hearing would 
limit the number of type of witnesses. 
It asserted that “the opportunity for a 
full hearing and the presentation of all 
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the facts requires a hearing in the home 
area of the affected shippers and 
growers.” 





STATE ACTION 





1.C. Agency Service 
Halted at Meriden, la. 


The Iowa State Commerce Commis- 
sion on March 14 granted permission to 
the Illinois Central Railroad to discon- 
tinue the services of the agent-teleg- 
rapher at its Meriden, Ia., station, and 
to establish custodian service there. The 
railroad had testified that the agency 
service resulted in a loss of $1,861 in the 
first nine months of 1949. 


“We do not believe that a decision to 
change the services at a station should 
turn exclusively upon whether the sta- 
tion is showing a profit or loss,” said 
the commission in its order. “In consid- 
eration of the fact that this station is 
not operating at a profit and has a con- 
sist of traffic which we believe can be 
handled with little or no inconvenience 
to the shippers at this station, we are 
of the opinion that the railroad should 
be granted the right to make a change 
in the services provided this station.” 


.Population of Meriden is 200. Train 
service consists of one passenger and one 
local freight train each way daily. Wit- 
nesses from Meriden and vicinity, those 
receiving express and less-carload ship- 
ments and those shipping cattle in car- 
loads, had opposed the proposed change 
in service. Under custodian service the 
station will be a prepaid one, with ac- 
counts handled through Cleghorn, four 
miles -west. 


USMC NEWS 


Gift Packages Complaint 


A complaint has been filed with the 
Maritime Commission by Felman Family 
Clothing Export & Shipping Co., of New 
York City, against Peter Bogaty and 
Hudson Shipping Co., freight forwarders, 
docketed as No. 696, in which violations 
of sections 16, 17, 18 and 20 of the ship- 
ping act of 1916 are alleged in connection 
with a contract entered into between 
complainant and Peter Bogaty for the 
transportation of gift packages to con- 
signees in Poland. 


COURT NEWS 


Suit Asserts La Tuff Lacks 
Motor Operating Rights 


Seven motor carriers on March 20 filed 
suit in the federal district court in Min- 
neapolis against La Tuff Transfer Serv- 
ice, Inc., of St. Paul, and eight shippers. 

The suit alleged that La Tuff Transfer 
Was operating in interstate commerce 
between Minnesota and a number of 
eastern states, without authorization by 
the Commission, and that such unau- 
thorized actions were well known to the 


defendant shippers. Such operations 
were in direct conflict with the lawful 
certificated operations of the plaintiffs, 
it was alleged in the complaint. 


Plaintiffs asked the court to enjoin La 
Tuff from engaging in interstate opera- 
tions as either a common or contract 
carrier until such time as certificates of 
public convenience and necessity were 
issued by the Commission, and to en- 
join the shipper defendants from em- 
ploying La Tuff as an interstate carrier. 
The suit was filed by David Axelrod, 
Chicago attorney, on behalf of Briggs 
Transfer Co., Chippewa Motor Freight, 
Inc., Dakota Transfer & Storage Co., 
Glendenning Motorways, Inc., Hennepin 
Transportation Co., Moland Bros. Truck- 
ing Co., Schumacher Motor Express, Inc., 
and Werner Transportation Co. 


O.D.T. Wage Claim Suits 


The federal government on March 15 
filed a series of suits in the federal dis- 
trict court at Chicago against 18 Chicago 
motor carriers. The complaints allege 
that, in the course of the 1945 truck 
drivers’ strike in Chicago, when the 
Office of Defense Transportation had 
taken over the struck companies, the 
operators had been furnished drivers 
and dockmen by the O.D.T., but had 
subsequently refused to pay for the serv- 
ices of these workers. The suits asked a 
total of $5,033.16, with interest and costs. 
They are docketed as Nos. 50C-340 to 
50C-359. 


MOTOR ACT PROSECUTIONS 


Digests of statements issued by the 
Secretary of the Commission concerning 
prosecutions, in federal courts, for vio- 
lations of motor carrier provisions of the 
interstate commerce act or of Commission 
— and regulations thereunder, appear 
below. 





Eastern New York district, at Brooklyn. 
Municipal Haulage Co., Inc., of Brooklyn, 
was fined $600, March 9, following its plea 
of guilty to charges that it had trans- 
ported property for compensation with- 
out a certificate authorizing the described 
information, and that it had failed to 
require drivers to keep driver’s logs. 


Rhode Island district, at Providence. 
Alfred R. Moan and Wallace G. Moan, 
dba Moan Brothers Express, of Hope, 
R.I., were fined $900, March 6, following 
a plea of guilty to an information charg- 
ing them with operating as a common 
carrier of property for compensation 
without a certificate authorizing the op- 
erations described, with failing to have in 
their files doctors’ certificates of physi- 
cal examination for new drivers, and 
with extending credit to shippers beyond 
the credit period prescribed by the Com- 
mission. 


Tennessee eastern district northern 
division, at Greeneville. Mason & Dixon 
Lines, Inc., of Kingsport, Tenn., on 
March 6, was fined $150 following entry 
of its plea of nolo _ contendere to an in- 
formation charging it with failing to 
require drivers of leased vehicles op- 
erated in its service to prepare and keep 
daily logs as required by the Commis- 
sion’s motor-carrier safety regulations. 
The fine was Paid. 

Tennessee eastern district, north- 
eastern division, at Greeneville. On 
March 6, fines totaling $870 were im- 
posed on Roy B. Moore, Kingsport, 
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Tenn., and Harry S. Leach, Emory R. 
Tucker, Champ E. Cutshall, James E. 
Tate, Jr., Marion T. Livesay, Raymond 
C. Sprinkle, Grady F. Bryant, Robert 
B. Humphreys, and Fleet V. Greer, 
drivers in the employ of Roy B. Moore, 
a motor carrier, following entry by 
Moore of a plea of nolo contendere, and 
by the drivers of separate pleas of guilty 
to informations charging each of them 
with violations. The carrier was charged 
with failing to require his drivers to 
prepare and keep proper logs in that he 
regularly accepted from them logs Con- 
taining incorrect entries. The driver 
defendants were each charged with fail- 
ing to keep logs in the form and manner 
required by the Commission’s motor- 
carrier safety regulations. The carrier 
was fined $420, and each of the nine 
drivers was fined $50. The fines were 
required to be paid. 

Wisconsin eastern district, at Mil- 
waukee. Fred T. Kampo, of Neenah, 
Wis., on February 27, was fined $500 fol- 
lowing entry of his plea of guilty to an 
information charging the defendant, a 
common carrier of specific commodities, 
for compensation, with engaging in 
transportation of property without a 
Commission certificate authorizing the 
particular operations performed, with 
failing to require his drivers to keep and 
maintain daily drivers’ logs, and with 
failing to have on file physicians’ cer- 
tificates of fitness of new drivers. The 
fine was required to be paid. 


LOSS AND DAMAGE DECISIONS 


Traffic Cases Recently Decided by State and 
Federal Courts 


Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of 
National Reporter System, published by West 
Publishing Company, St. Paul, Minn. Copy- 
right, 1947, by West Publishing Company. 





Loss of or Injury to Goods 


Supreme Court of Louisiana 


The bills of lading under which goods 
were shipped by rail together with the 
applicable tariffs and classifications on 
file with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission constituted the contract between 
the parties. 

Whether carrier’s liability as insurer 
continued after cars containing ship- 
ment had been delivered into custody of 
consignee depended upon the intent of 
the parties as expressed in bills of lad- 
ing. 

Bills of lading providing that carrier 
should be liable as at common law for 
any loss or damage, except as therein- 
after provided, and that carrier’s liability 
should be that of warehousemen only 
after expiration of free time for unload- 
ing after notice of arrival and placement 
of property for delivery prescribed a gen- 
eral and absolute liability of carrier as 
insurer, except for loss due to a cause 
for which carrier would not be liable at 
common law, and such liability con- 
tinued until converted by operation of 
the bill to liability of a warehouseman. 

By provision in bill of lading that car- 
rier’s liability should be that of ware- 
houseman only after expiration of free 
time for unloading after notice of arrival 
and placement for delivery, carrier sacri- 
ficed its defense of delivery in order to 
fix a definite time limit to its liability as 
carrier and application of such provision 
was not limited to case where car and 
cargo remain in possession of carrier 
during the time prescribed. 
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Testimony as to what witnesses had 
been told by others concerning origin of 
fire was properly excluded as hearsay. 

In action against railroad for loss of 
copra destroyed by fire while still in cars 
at plaintiff’s plant, exclusion of written 
statement signed by secretary-treasurer 
of plaintiff corporation amounting to no 
more than a guess as to cause of fire 
was not prejudicial to railroad. 

Contract consisting of bills of lading 
and applicable tariffs and classifications 
defining carrier’s liability for loss or 


damage to goods shipped must be inter- 
preted as written. 

Spotting cars containing shipment. of 
copra at place designated by consignee’s 
employees on spur track within enclos- 
ure of consignee’s mill constituted 
“placement for delivery” only and not 
“delivery” of shipment, and under bills 
of lading} railroad’s common law liability 
as carrier of copra remaining in cars 
continued until expiration of free time 
for unloading. (Red River Cotton Oil 
Co. v. Texas & P. Ry. Co., 44 So. 2d 101). 


TRANSPORTATION 
LEGISLATION 





House Committee Receives Long List 
Of Legislative Proposals of C.A.B. 


Areas of Prospective Expansion and Contraction of Air Transport 


Services Outlined in Statement Supplementing Board Chairman’s 


Presentation at Subcommittee Hearing on Transportation Matters. 


Present and prospective areas of ex- 
pansion and contraction of air transport 
services and a set of legislative recom- 
mendations by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, including some proposals to meet 
“immediate and urgent” requirements, 
are outlined in a statement the C.A.B. 
has transmitted to the transportation 


subcommittee of the House interstate 
and foreign commerce committee. 


The board said the statement was de- 
signed to supplement the remarks made 
by its chairman, Joseph J. O’Connell, 
Jr., at the opening session of the subcom- 
mittee’s hearings on the current trans- 
portation situation, February 27 (T.W., 
March 4, p. 47), 


It pointed out that it had issued a 
statement of policy and an economic 
program for 1949 on February 26, 1949, 
with a view to achieving “the prompt re- 
turn to a sound economic condition of 
the air transportation industry,” and said 
that “today the board is glad to be able 
to report to the Congress that much 
progress has been made toward the 
achievement of that announced goal.” 


Policy on Air Routes 


“Although the emphasis in (airline) 
route problems is now changing from one 
of expansion to one of modification,” the 
board said, “there can be no doubt that 
board policy on competition and on the 
route pattern will continue to present the 
most important group of questions.” 

Referring to a recent study of airline 
competition by Frederick Gill and Gil- 
bert Bates, of the Harvard Business 
School, the board said it fully agreed 
with a conclusion of that study that the 
basic concept of competition was. sound 
but that in certain areas excessive com- 
petition might have been created. It said 
that, acting on that belief, it had initiat- 
ed investigations into competitive situa- 
tions. of the following route segments: 
New York-Detroit, Washington-Chicago, 
and Washington-Detroit-Twin Cities. 

The board estimated that the total 
feeder line mail pay bill “in the next 
year” would amount to about $15 million 


and that thereafter the bill would de- 
cline “considerably” because of (1) the 
possible elimination by failure to renew 
certificates of certain of the “feeder” 
lines which appeared to offer no chance 
of becoming reasonably self-sufficient, 
and (2) the development of heavier traf- 
fic loads and hence declining dependence 
on the government by those feeder. op- 
erations which were continued. 


“The freight rate structure which is 
developing,” said the board, “is charac- 
terized by an increasing number of spe- 
cial commodity rates which provide rela- 
tively lower tariffs for selected commodi- 
ties or groups of commodities than the 
general freight rate level... . The board 
instituted an investigation into the feasi- 
bility and desirability of erecting a class 
rate, aS opposed to a commodity rate 
structure. . . . Thus far, however, the 
board has not had sufficient staff to pro- 
ceed with this investigation. 


Air Freight Rate Inquiries 


“Other actions which are pending in 
the freight rate field include a decision, 
which ewill be issued in the near future, 
concerning the economic justification for 
‘back-haul’ freight rates below the mini- 
mum for selected commodities moving 
from west to east, and from south to 
north, the directions in which there is 
an appreciably lower volume of freight 
traffic. A second investigation which is 
under way and which will be heard in 
the next few weeks is an inquiry into 
the so-called accumulation and distribu- 
tion rules under which carriers may ac-- 
cumulate and distribute for shippers as 
a single shipment a number of lots in 
order that they may move at the lower 
rate per ton-mile applicable to heavier 
shipments.” 


The board said it was “not unreason- 
able” to predict that within the next five 
to 10 years the majority of long-haul 
common carrier (passenger) transporta- 
tion—“that is, transportation over ap- 
proximately 1,000 miles”’—would be by 
air. 

“This is certainly true of first-class 
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travel and the trend is already apparent 
with respect to coach-class travel,” it 
said. 

' It said it was probable that a further 
developmental period would be necessary 
before the transportation of passengers 
by helicopter at relatively low fares 
would be possible. 


Future of Air Cargo 


“Both domestically and interna- 
tionally,” said the board, “the near fu- 
ture of air cargo appears to be as a 
supplementary service to surface trans- 
portation useful primarily for the move- 
ment of perishable or high value mer- 
chandise over relatively long distances. 
The development of more efficient cargo 
transports, which should greatly broaden 
the air cargo market, would still not 
radically change this conclusion.” 

The C.A.B. advised the subcommittee 
that it was recommending a legislative 
program divided into four sections, ac- 
cording to priority, with “legislation 
which the board believes to be important 
and urgent” at the head of the list. 

‘Urgent’ Legislation 

In the “important and urgent” cate- 
gory were the following proposals: 

(1) Amendment of sections 404(a) and 
1002 of the civil aeronautics act to give 
the board authority to regulate property 
and passenger rates in foreign air trans- 
portation; (2) economic regulation of 
intrastate air carriers, since operations 
of some such carriers, according to the 
board, constituted an interference with 
interstate commerce and threatened the 
orderly development of a national air 
transport system; (3) provision for gov- 
ernment assistance in development of 
prototype transport aircraft adapted for 
commercial use and for auxiliary mili- 
tary use (work on a bill to be offered as 
an alternative for pending legislation 
on this subject is now being done by the 
Air Coordinating Committee, according 
to the board); (4) legislation directing 
the separation of mail pay and subsidy; 
(5) extension of economic regulatory 
jurisdiction of the C.A.B. to contract car- 
riers by air. 

The second category of legislation 
recommended by the board—“urgent but 
of comparatively less importance”—com- 
prised the following: 

(1) Amendment of civil aeronautics 
act to give the C.A.B. additional jurisdic- 
tion to impose civil penalties to addi- 
tional cases (of violations of economic 
provisions of the act or of regulations 
issued by the C.A.B.); (2) amendment of 
section 1001 of civil aeronautics act to 
give the C.A.B. authority to delegate its 
functions to eligible employes, with ex- 
ception of its functions relating to cer- 
tificates and foreign air carrier permits, 
mail rates, etc. 


‘Not Immediately Urgent’ 


Constituting the third group of C.A.B. 
proposals for legislation — “important 
from a long-range viewpoint but not 
immediately urgent”—were: 

(1) Amendment of civil aeronautics 
act to vest jurisdiction in the board over 
the security issues and capital structures 
of air carriers; (2) elimination of multiple 
and burdensome state aviation taxation 
of air carriers by the states; (3) amend- 
ment of the civil aeronautics act to au- 
thorize the board to exempt foreign air 
carriers and certain persons other than 
air carriers or foreign air carriers from 
applicable provisions of the act in the 
same manner as is now authorized for 
United States air carriers under section 
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416(b) of the act; (4) legislation to im- 
plement the Convention on International 
Recognition of Rights in Aircraft; (5) 
extension of the board’s safety jurisdic- 
tion to airmen and aircraft of U.S. na- 
tionality serving or operating outside 
US. territory, whether or not in foreign 
air commerce; (6) amendment of civil 
aeronautics act to provide for local en- 
forcement of safety regulation of civil 
aviation. 

Listed in the board’s fourth group of 
legislative recommendations — “matters 
which are comparatively less important 
and not of immediate urgency’—were 
the following proposals: 

(1) Amendment of civil aeronautics 
act to make provision for intervention 
by states directly affected in route pro- 
ceedings as a matter of right; (2) 
additional retirement privileges for em- 
ployes engaged in hazardous duties; (3) 
amendment of section 409 of the act to 
broaden the scope of the relationships 
regulated thereunder; (4) amendment of 
section 10 of the Clayton act to em- 
power the board to issue regulations on 
competitive bidding in business trans- 
actions of air carriers where interlocking 
relationships are involved; (5) amend- 
ment of section 403 of civil aeronautics 
act to empower the board to reject tariffs 
the subject matter of which has been dis- 
approved by the board as a conference 
agreement or which are not in compli- 
ance with applicable conference agree- 
ment approved by the board, and (6) 
amendment of section 407(c) to broaden 
scope of the phrase “officer and director” 
to include: “Sole owner,” “proprietor,” 
“partner,” and “member” participating 
in the ownership of an unincorporated 
air carrier. 


Senate Approves Mitchell 


Reappointment to I.C.C. 


The Senate, late March 16, confirmed 
the nomination of Commissioner Richard 
F. Mitchell, of Iowa, for reappointment 
as a member of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for a term of seven years 
expiring December 31, 1956. 

Senate action on the nomination had 
been delayed a week because of a pro- 
test, from an undisclosed source in Iowa, 
against the nomination (T.W., March 
18, p. 56). Word that an Iowa citizen 
desired to object to the nomination was 
received by Chairman Johnson, of the 
Senate interstate and foreign commerce 
committee, after the committee had 
ordered the nomination favorably re- 
ported. Subsequently the protest was 
withdrawn. Neither the substance of its 
contents nor the identity of the in- 
dividual who made the protest was made 
public by Chairman Johnson. 





U.S. Chamber Opposes Bill 
To Legalize Hiring Halls 


Because, in its opinion, the measure 
would set aside the protection against 
compulsory unionism laid down in the 
Taft-Hartley act or, “at the very least,” 
would raise “an almost insoluble problem 
of conflict” with that act, the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States has 
‘announced in a letter to a subcommittee 
of the Senate education and labor com- 
mittee that it opposes enactment of S. 
2196, the Magnuson bill to legalize the 
hiring hall practice maintained by mari- 


time unions for many years under their 
contracts with maritime employers 
(T.W., March 18, p. 57). 

“The Taft-Hartley act forbids the 
closed shop, and under a recent ruling 
of the Supreme Court it forbids preferen- 
tial hiring and the all-union hiring hall,” 
said the Chamber in its letter to Chair- 
man Murray, of the subcommittee in 
charge of hearings on S. 2196. 

“Under the guise of legalizing hiring 
halls, the pending legislation would seem 
to call into question not only the pro- 
hibition against the closed shop and 
preferential hiring, but also provisions 
regarding union shop elections. 
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“The bill would set aside, in our opin- 
ion, the protection against compulsory 
unionism laid down in the Taft-Hartley 
Act. At the very least, it would raise 
an almost insoluble problem of conflict 
with that act, requiring extensive litiga- 
tion to solve.” 


The Chamber said that the bill was so 
loosely drawn as to require an anticipa- 
tion of court decisions to determine pre- 
cisely what some of its provisions meant. 





20 Senators Offer Resolution Calling 
For Inquiry Into M.P. Reorganization 


Threat of Court Action to Delay Consummation of 1.C.C.-Approved 
Plan Is Made in Measure Proposing Investigation. Exclusion of Old 


Common-Stock Holders From Participation in New Company Criticized. 


Senator Connally, of Texas, for him- 
self and 19 other senators, has intro- 
duced a resolution (S. Res. 241) calling 
for a “full and complete study and in- 
vestigation” by the Senate interstate 
and foreign commerce committee or a 
subcommittee thereof “with respect to 
the denial of participation of the old 
common-stock holders, and the limited 
participation of the old preferred-stock 
holders, of the Missouri Pacific Railroad 
Co. under the reorganization plans cer- 
tified by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission.” 

A modified plan of reorganization of 
the Missouri Pacific was approved by 
the Commission in its fourth supple- 
mental report and order in No. 9918, 
Missouri Pacific Railroad Co. Reorgan- 
ization (T.W., Aug. 20, 1949, p. 31). Sub- 
sequently, the state of Texas and the 
Railroad Commission of Texas asked 
the Commission to set aside its findings 
and part of its order in No. 9918, and 
various other interests, including the 
Alleghany Corporation, independent di- 
rectors of the Missouri Pacific, and the 
Empire Trust Co. asked the Commission 
to modify its findings in its fourth sup- 
plemental report in No. 9918 (T.W., 
Sept. 17, 1949, p. 32, and Oct. 8, 1949, p. 
41). 

Senators who joined with Senator 
Connally in sponsoring S. Res. 241 were: 
Johnson, of Colorado; McClellan, of 
Arkansas; McFarland, of Arizona; John- 
son, of Texas; Thomas and Kerr, of 
Oklahoma; Lucas and Douglas, of Illi- 
nois; Ellender and Long, of Louisiana; 
Darby and Schoeppel, of Kansas; 
Chavez, of New Mexico; Wherry and 
Butler, of Nebraska; Stennis and East- 
land, of Mississippi; Fulbright, of Ar- 
kansas, and Kefauver, of Tennessee. 

The resolution they introduced con- 
tained the following recitals in its 
“whereas” clauses: 


History of Bankruptcy 

“The Missouri Pacific Railroad Co. 
and its affiliated companies serving 11 
states and operating more than 10,000 
miles of railroad has for 17 years been 
in bankruptcy resulting from the de- 
pression following 1929. 

“It is highly desirable to return this 
railroad to its owners without further 


extended litigation which will attend the 
proposed plan of reorganization. 


“During the period of bankruptcy the 
system spent from its earnings approxi- 
mately $600,000,000 for retirement of 
debt, payment of interest on bonds, and 
for the improvement of the physical 
plant, including particularly the pur- 
chase of new equipment, reduction of 
grades, and other improved operating 
facilities, thereby enhancing the equity 
of the stockholders and increasing the 
net earning capacity of the railroad. 

“There has been extraordinary in- 
dustrial development in the territory 
served by the Missouri Pacific which has 
greatly increased the earning powers of 
the railroad. 

“The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has certified three different plans 
of reorganization, the last of which 
again eliminates participation by the 
common-stock holders and allows but 
slight participation for the preferred- 
stock holders after finding that the 
claims of bondholders-creditors have 
been fully satisfied. 

“The new plan of reorganization and 
the report embodying it states that the 
fair depreciated value of the properties 
is $715,222,053 and advises, on the basis 
of capitalizing earnings for various pe- 
riods, there are bases for capitalization 
as high as $952,331,711 and the trustee 
has stated the total system assets are 
of a value of $835,042,387 and yet the 
Commission in its final determination 
fixes $612,000,000 for the permissible 
capitalization. 

“During the recent period 1941-49 the 
system has earned after taxes $359,591,731 
available for the payment of interest and 
dividends. 


Average Earnings, 1941-49 


“On the basis of these earnings figures 
and after allowing for interest on all 
outstanding bonds, taxes, and dividends 
on the preferred stock, there have been 
average earnings during the period 1941- 
49 of $16.85 per share on the old common 
stock, but despite this earnings record, 
the proposed plan of reorganization would 
completely wipe out the interest of the 
old common-stock holders. 

“Unless the present plan is modified 
so as to give the old common-stock hold- 
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ers some recognition in the reorganized 
company, they will be forced to appeal 
the plan through the federal courts, 
thereby delaying the discharge of the 
railroad from bankruptcy for a period 
of several years.” 


Under terms of the resolution, the 
Senate commerce committee or subcom- 
mittee by which the proposed investiga- 
tion would be conducted would report 
to the Senate the results of its study, 
together with such recommendations as 
it might deem desirable, “at the earliest 
practicable date.” 


Ramspeck Proposes Federal 
Government Program for 
Developing Air Transport 


Steps the government should take to 
meet its anticipated “M-Day” air trans- 
port requirements should include stimu- 
lation of growth of the commercial air- 
line fleet by promotion of a program 
that would provide for, among other 
things, the carriage of all long-haul 
first-class mail and all long-haul parcel 
post by air and the carriage by commer- 
cial airlines of a greater share of govern- 
ment traffic, both passengers and cargo, 
said Robert Ramspeck, executive vice 
president of the Air Transport Associa- 
tion of America, in testimony before the 
Senate interstate and foreign commerce 
committee. 

Mr. Ramspeck’s presentation supple- 
mented the statements and recommen- 
dations the committee had received from 


other witnesses in its earlier hearings in 
its investigation of airline problems 
(T.W., Feb. 4, p. 59). 

He complained at length about De- 
partment of Defense policy in effectuat- 
ing, or failing to effectuate, an arrange- 
ment under which the airlines, by grant- 
ing of a 10 per cent discount on military 
air travel, hoped to share more prom- 
inently in military passenger transporta- 
tion and to put an end to what Mr. 
Ramspeck called “railroad preference” 
in government purchases of military 
passenger accommodations. 


‘M-Day’ Airlift Deficit 

“It is our understanding,” he said, 
“that the responsible government offi- 
cials or agencies have decided that de- 
fense considerations require that there 
be available, on ‘M-Day,’ a larger supply 
of air transport capacity than is pres- 
ently represented by both the military 
and civilian fleets. The problem, there- 
fore, as we understand it, is not whether 
anything should be done to increase the 
available supply of air transport capacity, 
but rather, what should be done. Ac- 
cordingly, we have attempted to de- 
velop ...an affirmative program for in- 
creasing the national supply of air trans- 
port capacity sufficiently to close—or 
substantially narrow—the gap between 
present supply and ‘M-Davy’ requirements. 

“In approaching the problem, we have 
felt seriously handicapped by lack of 
information . .. For example, what is 
the exact amount of the deficit? Specula- 
tion and rumor have placed it all the 
way from 1,000 to 4,500 planes of the 
DC-4 type . . . The commercial fleet of 
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4-engine aircraft . . . totaled only about 
550 in October, 1949... 

“There appear to be three possible 
procedures for increasing the supply of 
air transport capacity which would be 
available on ‘M-Day.’ One would be to 
increase the size of the commercial fleet; 
another would be to increase the size of 
the operating military fleet; and the 
third would be to ‘mothball’ a reserve of 
transport aircraft. Each of these alter- 
natives, considered alone, is subject to 
serious objections. Fortunately, how- 
ever, they are not mutually exclusive 
and, by using a combination of them, 
we believe that the objections applicable 
to each can be minimized.” 


Problem of Cost to Government 


If an additional 1,000 four-engine 
planes were built to supply the deficit 
in airlift needed for a war emergency, 
he said, a drastic increase in govern- 
ment support of the airline system would 
become necessary and the cost to the 
government of forcing an artificial in- 
crease in air services without new sus- 
taining markets would be _ prohibitive. 
Moreover, he said, the existing airway 
and traffic control systems were not ad- 
equate for handling of any greatly ex- 
panded commercial air fleet. 

However, he said, there were steps 
the government could take to hasten 
the growth of the commercial air trans- 
port fleet without economic dislocations. 
Those steps as suggested by him were 
the routing of all long--haul first-class 
mail and all long-haul parcel post by 
air, and the giving of permission to air 
carriers to participate more freely in 
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the carriage of government traffic. He 
said the Department of Defense spends 
$80 million annually for passenger trans- 
port and “a much larger sum for the car- 
riage of property and freight,” but that, 
“up to now,” government policy had 
prevented the airlines from carrying more 
than a small fraction of this traffic. 

Other steps by which the federal gov- 
ernment might encourage expansion of 
commercial air transport, Mr. Ramspeck 
said, were maintenance of the military 
air transport organization “at the level 
required solely for training purposes” 
and the placement in an active reserve 
fleet (“mothballing”) of flight equipment 
retired by commercial and military opera- 
tors which was suitable for strategic use 
in an emergency. 

He recommended that the rate of re- 
tirement of transport aircraft be delib- 
erately accelerated “through purchase by 
the government for the ‘mothball’ fleet 
of semi-obsolescent transport aircraft 
which might otherwise have to continue 
in commercial operation.” 

In his discussion of “the problem of 
the preferential contract which the rail- 
roads have been able to maintain with 
the military departments for more than 
30 years, covering transportation of 
military personnel,” Mr. Ramspeck said 
that the net result of the agreement 
by which the railroads granted a 10 
per cent discount, with the understand- 
ing that military passenger traffic would 
be routed over other types of carriers 
only when it was determined that the 
railroads could not give satisfactory serv- 
ice, had been to give the railroads all 
but a very small percentage of this traf- 
fic. He stated that repeated airline 
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protests against the arrangement and 
their ultimate offer, in 1949, to grant a 
10 per cent discount on military air pas- 
senger traffic resulted in a contract, for 
fiscal year 1950, under which the armed 
services agreed to maintain and enforce 
policies and regulations that would “(a) 
require the routing of military traffic 
over the lines of the air carriers in all 
cases where such carriers can provide 
more satisfactory service to meet the 


military requirements than any other 


available commercial carriers; and (b) 
require the military agencies ... in 
determining which mode of transporta- 
tion can best meet the military require- 
ments, to consider in each case the ad- 
vantages to be derived by the govern- 
ment from the use of air transporta- 
tion.” 


Terms of Renewed Rail Contract 
However, said Mr. Ramspeck, the mili- 


tary agencies renewed their contract - 


with the railroads for fiscal year 1950 
and continued in it “the long-standing 
preferential clause,” with one change 
which, he said, had “proved to be a great 
source of satisfaction to railroad-minded 
transportation officers.” 


“The former rail contracts,” he con- 
tinued, “had provided that differences in 
rates and fares as between the railroads 
and other commercial transportation 
agencies ‘shall not be considered a factor 
and shall have no weight.’ This provi- 
sion, of course, afforded ample protec- 
tion against the lower fares of the bus 
companies in the early days before air- 
line competition became a_ serious 
threat. 


“But the new railroad contract—the 
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one now in effect—has substituted a 
double-edged sword for the old shield. 
It provides that differences in rates 
‘shall not be considered a determining 
factor.’ This provision, we have learned 
from experience, can work both ways. If 
air fares are lower than rail fares on a 
particular haul, the difference cannot 
be considered a ‘determining factor.’ 
But if the rail fare is lower, that factor 
can now be considered, whereas, under 
the old contract, it could not be. ... 


Airlines Disappointed 

“The results of this new policy, in 
terms of additional airline revenues, can, 
I think, be properly described as negli- 
gible. . . . We did not anticipate the 
amount of initiative, and even ingenuity, 
which has been exercised by some 
transportation Officers in some of the 
military departments in developing argu- 
ments as to why traffic still cannot be 
routed by air. . . We have been con- 
fronted with interpretations and argu- 
ments which are nothing short of 
fantastic. . . I think I can say, on; the 
basis of our experience to date, that 
the deficiencies in the policy itself— 
notably the preservation of the railroad 
preference—plus its unsympathetic, if 
not antagonistic, reception by many of 
the people who administer it, have com- 
bined to render it largely ineffectual in 
producing a redistribution in military 
traffic. In fact, I should add, the air- 
lines can no longer regard it as adequate 
consideration for the discount which 
they have provided. ...If they are given 
an opportunity to compete for the busi- 
ness On a fair and equal basis, they will, 
I feel sure, be willing to continue the 
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present rate of discount. But they are 
not going to be interested in paying 10 
per cent of their revenues for any more 
‘compromises.’ . . 

“For -the first 11 months of 1949, the 
domestic trunk airlines carried 41.4 per 
cent of the total first-class passenger 
travel market. Their share of the traffic 
during that period was 6,108,430,000 pas- 
senger miles, whereas the railroads car- 
ried 8,630,624,837. The effect of the rail- 
road contract with the military agencies 
can be seen rather clearly by comparison, 
when I tell you that the airlines have 
received less than 2 per cent of the pas- 
senger traffic routed by the military 
agencies cover domestic common Car- 
riers. It would seem rather obvious that 
the military is not yet as aware of the 
advantages of speed in transportation as 
is the general public .. .” 


New ‘Prototype’ Legislation 


Mr. Ramspeck noted that the com- 
mittee had been advised the Bureau of 
the Budget and the President had re- 
jected legislation proposed by the Air 
Force for construction of prototype 
transport aircraft. 

“However,” he continued, “we now 
understand that the Administration is 
prepared to support a limited program 
designed to promote the development of 
new types of transport aircraft, and that 
the interested civilian agencies are pre- 
paring a draft of legislation which would 
not provide for financial assistance in 
the actual production of prototypes, but 
would provide government assistance in 
the testing of prototypes. We would 
support such legislation, and we hope 
that the proposed bill will be forwarded 
to Congress Promptly in order that we 
can get on with this program. We are 
not sure that such limited assistance 
will inspire the manufacturers actually 
to develop the necessary prototypes, but 
rather than face additional delay, we 
should hope that favorable action on 
the bill will launch the program at the 
earliest possible moment.” 

Taking up the subject of mobilization 
plans for the air transport industry in 
event of a war emergency, Mr. Ramspeck 
said that airline representatives had par- 
ticipated with the National Security Re- 
sources Board and the Air Coordinating 
Committee in a study of that subject. 


Wartime ‘W.P.B.’ for Transport 


“It was recognized very early in the 
study,” he said, “that, in the event of 
another war, there should be in the field 
of transportation an organization some- 
what analogous to the War Production 
Board of the last war—an agency which 
would have the ultimate responsibility 
for allocating available transportation 
capacity among the various requirements 
in the order of their importance and ur- 
gency. Our experience during the last 
war, particularly in its early years, dem- 
onstrated conclusively the need for such 
an organization. ... Different commands 
within the military were making over- 
lapping and, in some cases, conflicting 
demands upon the airlines. . . . Dupli- 
cating services were being established, 
some for one department, some for an- 
other, others for one command, still oth- 
ers for another command, some to haul 
traffic in one direction, others to haul 
traffic in the other direction. The re- 
sult of all these uncoordinated and con- 
flicting demands was a real threat to the 
continued efficiency of the airlines and to 
their ability to make any significant con- 
tribution to the war effort. ... There is a 
pretty general agreement among the in- 
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terested government agencies that a top, 
coordinating agency, under civilian con- 
trol, will be needed. The development of 
detailed plans for such an organization 
is, we understand, presently under way... 

“Although, at one time, military repre- 
sentatives were advocating a plan under 
which all international routes would be 
taken over by the military as rapidly as 
they were able to absorb them, we under- 
stand that present plans would leave 
this matter in the hands of the civilian 
control agency for determination. This 
we believe to be sound. It has never 
been suggested that the General Motors 
plants should be taken over by the mili- 
tary in time of war, staffed with GI’s 
and operated under military manage- 
ment. Past experience demonstrates that 
General Motors can produce tanks a lot 
better and a lot faster than the govern- 
ment could. . .” 


Air Transport in Defense 


Air transport problems related to na- 
tional defense were discussed by four 
other witnesses at the Senate committee 
hearing—Langdon P. Marvin, Jr., former 
chairman of the Interdepartmental 
Cargo Priorities Committee; John F. 
Budd, publisher of the Air Transporta- 
tion magazine; Major General Hugh J. 
Knerr, U.S. Air Force (retired) and Cap- 
tain C. H. Schildhauer, U.S. Naval Re- 
serve (retired). 


The deficit between national airlift re- 
quirements for a war emergency and the 
existing national airlift consisted of 
about 1,200 planes of the C-54 type, said 
Mr. Marvin. He said that S. 237, the so- 
called air merchant marine bill intro- 
duced January 5, 1949, by Senator John- 
son, of Colorado, was the “most practical 
answer to the airlift deficit.” Mr. Budd 
contended that a strong cargo plane fleet 
was “the cheapest way to keep our coun- 
try strong.” General Knerr asserted that 
it was essential to national security that 
prompt action be taken to develop a 
commercial airlift potential adequate to 
the emergency of a sudden attack. Cap- 
tain Schildhauer maintained that there 
was a need for extensive research on de- 
velopment of transport aircraft suitable 
for commercial and military service. He 
suggested that a 10-year’ aircraft de- 
velopment program be instituted, with 
emphasis on development of two basic 
types of aircraft—(1) a long-haul 
freighter, and (2) a turbo-prop or jet 
transport—and said that the average an- 
nual cost to the government of a pro- 
gram such as he proposed would be less 
than $7 million. 


House Group Defers Action 
On Federal Barge Line Bill 


Pending legislation to increase the 
authorized capitalization of the Inland 
Waterways Corporation by $18,000,000 to 
a total of $33,000,000 and to permit ex- 
tension of services of the Federal Barge 
Lines—the river carrier operated by the 
government through the I.W.C.—was 
considered by the transportation sub- 
committee of the House interstate and 
foreign commerce committee in an ex- 
ecutive session on March 20, but when 
the meeting ended it was announced 
that the subcommittee had reached no 
decision on the legislation. 

Chairman Beckworth, of the subcom- 
mittee, indicated that his group was 
considering the making of an inspection 
trip to New Orleans and possibly to other 
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points served by the Federal Barge Lines, 
with a view to determining the financial 
requirements of that carrier and the 
outlook for sale or lease of its properties 
and operating rights to private pur- 
chasers or lessees. 

Chief among three bills considered by 
the subcommittee in its discussion of In- 
land Waterways Corporation require- 
ments and problems, as outlined by 
I.W.C. spokesmen at hearings (T.W., 
March 11, p. 49), was H.R. 4978, intro- 
duced by Representative Boggs, of 
Louisiana, as a substitute for another 
bill, H.R. 328, introduced by him earlier. 
H.R. 4978 is a companion bill to S. 211, 
which the Senate interstate and foreign 
commerce committee has reported (T.W., 
Dec. 24, 1949, p. 41). Also considered 
by the subcommittee was H.R. 429, intro- 
duced by Representative Jones, of Ala- 
bama, proposing extension of Federal 
Barge Lines service to the Tennessee and 
Cumberland Rivers. 





Hearings in Senate Unit's 
Transport Study Postponed 


Postponement of the first of a series 
of hearings by the domestic land and 
water transportation subcommittee of 
the Senate interstate and foreign com- 
merce committee from March 30, the 
date originally announced (T.W., March 
11, p. 51, and March 18, p. 56), to April 
4, has been announced by Senator Myers, 
of Pennsylvania, chairman of the sub- 
committee. 

According to the subcommittee’s pres- 
ent schedule, April 2 will be the second 
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day of the hearings, and railroad wit- 
nesses will be heard first. Further hear- 
ings will be held on Tuesdays and 
Thursdays of each week. 


Chairman Fleming, of M.C., 
Objects to Great Lakes 
Package Freight Bill 


Proposed legislation to enable Great 
Lakes ship operators to purchase ships 
from the Maritime Commission’s reserve 
fleet under the merchant ship sales act 
of 1946 and to obtain allowances of up 
to 90 per cent of the so-called “floor 
price” for transfer of the ships to the 
lakes and for their conversion to package 
freight service encountered several ob- 
jections from Maritime Commission of- 
ficials in a hearing conducted by the 
merchant marine subcommittee of the 
Senate interstate and foreign commerce 
committee (T.W., March 18, p. 51). 


Testifying before the subcommittee as 
it resumed consideration of S. 3109, the 
so-called Great Lakes package freight 
bill introduced by Senator Thye, of Min- 
nesota, for himself and six other sena- 
tors, Major General Fleming, Maritime 
Commission chairman, said that to move 
vessels from the government’s laid-up 
fleet, suitable for conversion to use in 
the package freight and passenger trades 
on the lakes, over the only existing 
route—the Mississippi River and the Illi- 
nois Waterway—to the Great Lakes 
would be “a most hazardous and expen- 
sive undertaking.” 

He said the Maritime Commission was 
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opposed to lowering of the sales price on 
war-built merchant ships “even for the 
purpose of meeting a special situation.” 
The vessels proposed to be acquired for 
package freight service on the lakes, he 
said, could operate on the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence and connecting waterways, 
and, if the St. Lawrence seaway were 
built, they could compete with U.S.-flag 
vessels in operating in the nearby for- 
eign trades of Atlantic Canada. Some of 
the latter vessels had been bought under 
the present ship sales act, and their own- 
ers might well raise a complaint of price 
discrimination if S. 3109 were enacted, 
he said. In addition, he stated, since 
the vessels here involved would be able 
to operate, under the conditions stated, 
outside the confines of the Great Lakes, 
it was “quite conceivable” that other op- 
erators, such as those in the coastwise 
and intercoastal trades, would demand 
the same treatment as was here proposed 
to be accorded to Great Lakes operators 
and would want such treatment to apply 
both to future and to prior sales. 


Chairman Fleming pointed out that 
the Maritime Commission’s authority to 
sell or charter government-owned ships 
under the ship sales act would expire 
June 30, 1950, and that any sales that 
might be made to Great Lakes operators 
under the act would have to be effected, 
therefore, prior to June 30, unless Con- 
gress extended the sale and charter au- 
thority. He said the commission was 
recommending “very careful considera- 
tion” of the “many problems involved” 
in the situation that S. 3109 was designed 
to cover, and asked that the committee, 
in any action it might take, give “due 
consideration” to maintaining the ship 


pilfering and theft. 
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sales act formula for pricing war-built 
vessels. The statutory floor price of a 
C-4 type vessel, he said, was $1,547,338. 
That figure was obtained by taking 35 
per cent of the average construction cost 
of the ship in 1944, he said. He noted 
that, under the 90 per cent allowance 
provision of S. 3109, the government 
might net only $155,000 on the sale of 
such a ship. 


Sen. Ferguson on Allowances 


Senator Ferguson, of Michigan, testi- 
fying in support of S. 3109, said the bill 
was intended to remove existing inequal- 
ities of the ship sales act which “pe- 
nalized” Great Lakes shipping. He con- 
tended that the movement of a few ships 
from the reserve fleet to the Great Lakes 
should be accomplished with ease, in 
view of the movement of 700 ships from 
the lakes to the ocean in World War II. 
He averred that there was “no limitation 
on allowances” for ships purchased for 
the ocean trades under the 1946 ship 
sales act, and added that he had heard 
of one case in which the purchaser of a 
passenger and cargo ship, priced at 
$1,505,143 under the 1946 act, received 
allowances of $1,488,143, “or 99 per cent 
of the sales price.” 


Later, answering a question about the 
“allowance” case cited by Senator Fer- 
guson, James Pimper, assistant legisla- 
tive counsel of the Maritime Commis- 
sion, said that the allowance was based 
on a competitive bid for restoring to its 
original condition the vessel in question, 
which had been converted in the war 
period to a “military type” ship. 

Chairman Fleming mentioned, in the 
course of his presentation, a study of 
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Great Lakes shipping requirements 
which the commission had undertaken. 
Asked to indicate the status of that 
study, he said he was advised by Robert 
C. King, chief of the trade analysis 
branch in the commission’s division of 
traffic, that the commission had never 
been able to obtain from the Great 
Lakes ship operators all the information 
that it had requested from them. 


Francis Goertner, general counsel of 
the commission, criticized some provisions 
of the bill with the contention that they 
needed clarification and suggested some 
changes or amendments in the language 
of the bill. 


Plea by Sen. Humphrey 


Senator Humphrey, of Minnesota, said 
he was appearnig on behalf of a group of 
organizations among which were the 
Duluth Chamber of Commerce, the 
Minneapolis Traffic Association, the St. 
Paul Civic and Commerce Association, 
and the Superior (Wis.) Association of 
Commerce. He averred that the request 
= in S. 3109 was “fair and equi- 
table.” 


“Passage of this legislation is neces- 
sary to the continuing prosperity of our 
state and of the midwest area of our 
country,” he said. 


He endorsed the testimony presented 
earlier by Robert H. Smith, traffic com- 
missioner of the Duluth C. of C. He said 
that, according to estimates presented 
to him by “people in the shipping busi- 
ness” in his part of the country, the 
shipping public would save “upwards of 
$4 million annually” if package freight 
service could be reinstituted on the 
Great Lakes. He read excerpts from 
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letters in support of S. 3109 which he 
had received from Elmer Bergland, sec- 
retary, Package Freight Handlers Union, 
Duluth; Fred M. Atkinson, president, 
Atkinson Milling Co., Minneapolis; Fred 
E. Sperling, general secretary, St. Paul 
Association of Commerce; Governor 
Luther W. Youngdahl, of Minnesota; P. 
K. Healy, secretary-treasurer, Maritime 
Port Council, Duluth, and E. L. Slugh- 
ter, secretary, Duluth Trade and Labor 
Assembly. 


“Anyone that is on the highways 
knows that the highways are overloaded 
and our freight system has surely been 
loaded to capacity,” said Senator 
Humphrey. “Therefore, it is prudent and 
wise for Congress to consider favorably 
S. 3109. Every day we fail to do this, 
it is costing the taxpayers thousands of 
dollars.” 


Four Witnesses Advocate 
Closing of ‘Loophole’ in 
Regulation of Truck Rates 


Witnesses representing commercial in- 
terests of Galveston, Tex., the Texas- 
Louisiana Freight Bureau, the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads and the 
American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
have asked the transportation subcom- 
mittee of the House interstate and for- 
eign commerce committee to act favor- 
ably on H. R. 5237, the bill introduced by 
Representative Thompson, of Texas, to 
broaden the Commission’s jurisdiction 
over motor carrier rates, under part II 
of the interstate commerce act, so as to 
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embrace rates on inland movements of 
traffic originating in or destined to US. 
territories or possessions (T.W., March 
11, p. 50). 

Robert A. Nesbitt, Washington repre- 
sentative of the Galveston (Tex.) Cham- 
ber of Commerce, the Galveston Cotton 
Exchange and Board of Trade, and the 
Galveston Wharves, said that those or- 
ganizations sponsored H. R. 5237 and de- 
scribed a situation that, he said, had led 
to introduction of the bill. 


Under a tariff they filed with the Com- 
mission to become effective April 6, 1949, 
he said, a group of motor common Car- 
riers proposed publication of a rate of 
37 cents a hundred pounds, minimum 
30,000 pounds, on refined beet or cane 
sugar originating in Puerto Rico, for 
transportation by truck from Houston to 
Dallas, Tex. The proposed rate, he said, 
was not published to apply from Galves- 
ton, though the general basis for inter- 
state and inland rates in connection with 
water transportation was the same from 
Galveston as from Houston to* Dallas 
and other points in the southwest over 
150 miles beyond Houston. That basis 
of rates had been in effect many years, 
having been prescribed by the Commis- 
sion on general traffic involving rail 
transportation in the Consolidated 
Southwestern Cases, 205 I.C.C. 636, 637, 
and 258 I.C.C. 649. Under the rail adjust- 
ment, he stated, Galveston had the same 
rate as Houston on Puerto Rican re- 
fined sugar, 46 cents a hundred pounds, 
excluding port terminal charges, or 9 
cents a pound more than the proposed 
truck rate of 37 cents plus terminal 
charge. The port terminal charge to be 
added to the line-haul rates was 6% 
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cents a hundred pounds, applicable to 
both truck and rail transportation, he 
stated. 


The described motor rate adjustment, 
said Mr. Nesbitt, would have precluded 
Galveston from handling any of the 
Puerto Rican refined sugar when moving 
by truck. He added that “our traffic de- 
partment” petitioned the Commission to 
suspend the proposed motor rate, but 
that it then learned that the Commis- 
sion had no power to suspend this rate, 
and so the rate was not suspended. 
Subsequently, said Mr. Nesbitt, the Dallas 
rate was extended to Fort Worth, and, 
after “handling” with the truck lines in- 
volved, it was eventually published to 
apply from Galveston. The latter de- 
velopment, he said, occurred several 
months after the rate in question had 
gone into effect on April 6, 1949. 

Henry N. Roberts, chairman of the 
Texas-Louisiana Freight Bureau, said 
that the railroads constituting the mem- 
bership of that bureau supported H.R. 
5237. He said there were substantial 
movements of various commodities from 
Cuba and Puerto Rico to the states, and 
that sugar moved in large volume from 
those points in the Caribbean to the 
United States. He described railroad 
rates to and from Gulf ports in which 
port relationships were taken into ac- 
count. Under the interstate commerce 
act, he said, the railroads were responsi- 
ble for maintenance of a stable rate 
structure, but, as to the traffic affected by 
H.R. 5237, the motor carriers did not 
have such responsibility. After stating 
that the 37-cent rate which certain truck 
lines published for application on the 
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inland haul of refined sugar moved by 
water from Puerto Rico to Houston was 
7 cents below the rail rate on the Hous- 
ton-to-Dallas haul, Mr. Roberts said that 
in a period of seven months of 1949 there 
was a movement over the highways of 
over 20,000,000 pounds of Puerto Rican 
sugar to one manufacturer of flavoring 
syrup. The railroads were under pres- 
sure to reduce their rate to meet that 
established by the trucks, he said, but, 
he added, the railroads felt they could 
not stand the loss of revenue that would 
result, particularly if they had to make 
wholesale reductions on other sugar 
traffic in the territory. 


Action on Cuban Sugar Rate 


Recently the trucklines operating be- 
tween Houston and upstate Texas points 
had published the 37-cent rate on Cuban 
sugar from Houston to Dallas, to become 
effective January 20, 1950, but those 
rates were subject to I.C.C. jurisdiction 
because the sugar had moved in foreign 
commerce, and, on petition of the rail- 
roads, the Commission suspended the 
tariff (in I. and S. M-3221) and a hear- 
ing was held on the proposal February 
23 at Forth Worth, said Mr. Roberts. 


J. M. Souby, general solicitor of the 
A. A. R., in his testimony in support of 
the Thompson bill said it was designed 
to cure a defect in the law; that part 
II of the act gave the Commission juris- 
diction over rates on traffic from foreign 
countries moving within the United 
States by truck, but not over rates on 
traffic so moved that originated in 
Puerto Rico, Hawaii or Alaska. He said 
the railroads on the Pacific coast were 
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concerned about the situation to the ex- 
tent traffic to or from Hawaii or Alaska 
was involved. 


John V. Lawrence, managing director 
of the A.T.A., said his organization 
favored the principle established by the 
Thompson bill. He suggested might 
consider, also, that motor common car- 
rier traffic moving from Canada across 
the United States to Mexico was not 
subject to I.C.C. regulation under the 
interstate commerce act. 


Seaway Could Halt Midwest 
Steel Industry Relocation, 
Senator Wiley Suggests 


“Tf we do not construct this (St. Law- 
rence) waterway, then we must confront 
the inevitable prospect of seeing one- 
half of steel capacity of the middle west 
transplanted to new locations,” said 
Senator Wiley, of Wisconsin, in a state- 
ment he inserted in the appendix of the 
Congressional Record as an extension of 
his remarks. 


He said it was now admitted by all the 
nation’s steel companies that the iron 
ore reserves of the Lake Superior region 
were being depleted and that new 
sources of iron ore had to be found. He 
noted that a new continental source of 
iron ore had been discovered in Labra~ 
dor. He said he had predicted two 
years ago that if the St. Lawrence sea- 
way was not authorized and built the 
steel companies would consider seriously 
the establishment of steel mills on the 
Atlantic and Gulf coasts where they 
might receive oceanborne shipments of 
ore from off-shore sources. 

“The United States Steel Corpora- 
tion has recently announced the acquisi- 
tion of 38,000 acres of land on the Dela- 
ware River between Philadelphia and 
Trenton for the establishment of an in- 
. tegrated steel mill,” he said. “At the 
same time the Bethlehem Steel Corpo- 
ration has announced the expansion of 
its Sparrows Point plant in Baltimore. 
Both of these firms will utilize, accord- 
ing to announcements, newly discovered 
iron ore reserves in Venezuela, in the 
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Case for 40-Hour Week 
Stated by Economist at 


Emergency Board Hearing 


Henry P. Melnikow, of San Francisco, 
consulting labor economist and chief 
for the trainmen and conductors, con- 
cluded his six days of testimony March 
15, before the emergency board investi- 
gating the dispute between the nation’s 
railroads and two operating brother- 
hoods. 


The three-man board began its hear- 
ings March 2 at 32 West Randolph St., 
Chicago (T.W., March 11, p. 53). Chief 
demand of the two unions is for a 40- 
hour, five-day week for 120,000 men in 
yard service, with 48 hours’ pay. 


In the course of his testimony Mr. 
Melnikow introduced about 30 exhibits. 


Cross-examined March 16 by H. Merle 
Mulloy, general solicitor of the Reading 
Co., and Howard Neitzert, Chicago at- 
torney, Mr. Melnikow said the short- 
ened work week was demanded by the 
following considerations (1) To offset 
technological unemployment, and as a 
partial offset to increasing output per 
man hour; (2) the desirability of more 
leisure time; (3) to afford employes re- 
lief from the wear and tear of the ma- 
chine age; (4) as hours were shortened, 
the increase in man-hour output more 
than offset the shortening of the hours; 
(5) there would be less absenteeism; (6) 
the non-operating railroad employes 
had obtained the 40-hour week, and 
other employes were also entitled to it; 
(7) “there are some other factors, so- 
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ciological and psychological, and the 
question of sound labor relations all 
come in.” 


Says Cost Will Be Small 


Asked by Mr. Mulloy if he had made 
any estimate of the cost to the railroads 
of instituting a 40-hour week at 48 hours’ 
pay for yard employes, the witness said 
he had attempted such an estimate, “but 
after looking at the actual figures for 
the non-operating employes’ payroll be- 
fore and after the adoption of the 40- 
hour week, I have given it up.” 


“My conclusion,” he said, “is that no- 
body can make a sound estimate on that 
score because so much depends on what 
management will do in various ways, and 
it may be possible that the number of 
man hours will be so reduced that it will 
not cost the railroads anything. But 
I am inclined to think it will cost them 
something. I think it will cost them a 
very small part of 20 per cent of the yard 
train and switching employees’ payroll.” 

Earlier Mr. Melnikow had testified that, 
whereas the skilled and semi-skilled em- 
ployes of other industries had averaged 
only 40 hours of work in September, 1949, 
the railroad yard train and switching 
employes had worked 48.2 hours a week. 

The yard train and switching service 
employes ranked No. 1 in all industry in 
1921 as to weekly earnings, he said, but 
by September, 1949, they had fallen to 
fifth position, even though they were 
working 48 hours a week as compared 
with the 40-hour week worked in industry 
generally. In the course of his testimony 
Mr. Melnikow introduced the contro- 
versial Heller budget issued by the Heller 
Committee for Research in Social Eco- 
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nomics, University of California, and 
testified that the exhibit showed that 
yard brakemen and helpers had inade- 
quate incomes. 

Mr. Mulloy in beginning his cross-ex- 
amination told the board that the car- 
riers believed that much of the material 
introduced by Mr. Melnikow was “en- 
tirely irrelevant” and most of it uncon- 
troversial. 


“We don’t deny the development of the 
machine age, for example, or the in- 
creased productivity of the nation at 
large, or the desire for leisure and 
higher standards of living for wage 
earners,” said Mr. Mulloy. 

He brought out in cross-examination 
that the railroads’ investment in road 
and equipment had increased by $8,- 
100,000,000, or almost 41 per cent, from 
1921 through 1948. In this same period 
the number of yard conductors, yard 
brakemen and switchtenders had in- 
creased 12.2 per cent, from 68,989 in 1921 
to 77,331 in 1948, said Mr. Mulloy. 

“These employes are not suffering 
from technological unemployment to the 
same extent as other railroad employes,” 
he added. 

The railroads received 5.3 per cent of 
the national income in 1929, but by 1948 
the proportion had fallen to 2.9 per cent, 
Mr. Mulloy told the board. 


Switchmen’s Emergency Board 


President Truman, in an executive 
order dated March 20, created an emer- 
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gency board under section 10 of the rail- 
way labor act to investigate and report 
on the dispute involving a demand for 
a 40-hour week between carriers repre- 
sented by the Western Carriers’ Confer- 
ence Committee and employes repre- 
sented by the Switchmen’s Union of 
North America. 





Truck Line Employe Wage 
Hikes in Last ‘49 Quarter 
Average 7.9 Cents an Hour 


The national average of wage increases 
granted by truck operators to unionized 
employes in the fourth quarter of 1949 
was 7.9 cents an hour “and/or three- 
eighths cent per mile,” a study made by 
Herbert F. Floyd, labor agreement 
analyst in the industrial relations de- 
partment of the American Trucking As- 
sociations, Inc., showed, according to an 
A.T.A. announcement. The A.T.A. said 
the study covered 86 trucking labor 
agreement settlements. 


After noting that the analysis re- 
vealed a trend toward two-year agree- 
ments, most of which contained an au- 
tomatic wage boost, or “escalator,” clause 
effective after one year, the A.T.A. said 
that health and welfare benefits, “rela- 
tively new to the trucking industry,” also 
were found in a number of new agree- 
ments. 


“Of significance,” it said, “was the 
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fact that, excepting wage rates and in- 
clusion of welfare provisions, only a few 
agreements called for revisions in hours 
and (working) conditions. Some uni- 
formity was noted in 51 agreements: 7 
cents per hour was granted in nine; 8 
cents in 25, 10 cents in 17, and one-fourth 
cent per mile was given in four. 

“The average of trucking wage rate 
increases for the fourth quarter of 1949 
of 7.9 cents was higher than a 5.2 cents 
average of 981 settlements public re- 
ported for industry generally. The truck- 
ing averages for the first, second and 
third quarters were 12 cents, 7.9 cents 
and 6.8 cents, respectively.” 





Dispatchers Ask Mediation 


Mediation had been invoked by the 
American Train Dispatchers Association 
in a dispute with 15 railroads over the 
extension of certain rules of existing 
agreements to chief dispatchers, Presi- 
dent O. H. Braese, of the A.T.D.A., an- 
nounced in Chicago, March 20. 

The disputed rules, granted on other 
roads where the union had been cer- 
tified as bargaining agent, would give 
the chief dispatchers a five-day week, 
with time and one-half for work per- 
formed on the two weekly rest days. Mr. 
Braese said that his union had been 
certified as bargaining agency for the 
entire craft on the 15 roads, but that 
such roads refused to grant the five-day 
week. Approximately 2,000 dispatchers 
were involved in the dispute, said he. 
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Rail Operating Revenues 
In Feb. Down 13.8 Per Cent 


Based on advance reports from eighty- 
one Class I railroads, whose revenues 
represent 81.2 per cent of total operating 
revenues, the Association of American 
Railroads today estimated that railroad 
operating revenues of $472,646,154 in Feb- 
ruary, 1950, decreased 13.8 per cent as 
compared with the same month in 1949. 
The estimate covers operating revenues 
only, and does not take into account the 
cost of operation. 

Estimated freight revenue of $387,349,- 
555 in February, 1950, was less than in 
February, 1949, by 14.6 per cent, and 
estimated passenger revenue of $47,002,- 
897 decreased 13.8 per cent. 

Data by districts was shown as fol- 
lows: 


Eastern District. Thirty-three Class I rail- 
roads, whose revenues represent 90.5 per cent 
of total operating revenues in the Eastern 
District, estimated that their operating rev- 
enues Of $225,866,183 in February, 1950, de- 
creased below February, 1949, by 21.8 per 
cent. Estimated freight revenue of $178,025,- 
791 decreased 24.2 per cent, and estimated 
Passenger revenue of $28,906,855 decreased 
13.7 per cent. 


Southern Region. Fifteen Class [I rail- 
roads, whose revenues represent 65.9 per cent 
of total operating revenues in the Southern 
Region, estimated that their operating rev- 
enues of $60,250,992 in February, 1950, 
showed a decrease of 8 per cent under Feb- 
ruary, 1949. Estimated freight revenues of 
$50,392,039 decreased 7.4 per cent, and esti- 
mated passenger revenue of $5,168,396 de- 
creased 16.3 per cent. 

Western District. Thirty-three Class I 
railroads, whose revenues represent 75.6 per 
cent of total operating revenues in the 
Western District, estimated that their operat- 
ing revenues of $186,528,979 in February, 
1950, were less than in February, 1949, by 
4.1 per cent. Estimated freight revenue of 
$158,931,725 decreased 3.1 per cent, while 
estimated passenger revenue of $12,927,646 
decreased 12.9 per cent. 





Chicago Package Car Service 


Of the 17,501 railroad package cars 
forwarded from Chicago in January, 
1950, upon which reports were received, 
12,419 or 70.9 per cent received on-time 
placement at destination, A. H. Schweit- 
ert, traffic director of the Chicago Asso- 
ciation of Commerce and Industry, re- 
ported. ‘Of the cars reported, 3,640 or 
20.7 per cent were one day late; 618, or 
3.5 per cent, two days late; 495, or 2.8 
per cent, three days late; 200, or 1.1 per 
cent, four days late, and 129, or 0.7 per 
cent, five or more days late. Six hundred 
and ten cars, or 3.4 per cent, were re- 
ported delayed at destination. 

In January, 1949, 62.4 per cent of the 
package cars forwarded from Chicago 
received on-time placement. 





Coal Production Reduces 
Idle Freight Car Figure 


With the resumption of coal mining 
operations on March 6, the average daily 
surplus of freight cars on the nation’s 
major railroads dropped from the peak 
total reached in the course of the strike 
period of 200,552 for the week ended Feb- 
ruary 25 to 73,928 for the week ended 
March 11, according to figures made 
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available by the car service division of 
the Association of American Railroads 
(T.W., Mar. 11, p. 57). 

Of the March 11 average daily total, 
56,497 were gondola and hopper “ars, in- 
cluding 430 of the covered-type hoppers, 
as compared with 177,707 gondola and 
hopper cars, including 579 covered hop- 
pers, reported in the peak daily average 
total for the week ended February 25. 






HIGHWAY 


New White ‘Sleeper’ Cab 


The White Motor Co., Cleveland, O., 
has announced that, “because of the 
wide acceptance of its new 3000 series 
for the over-the-road tractor-trailer 
service,” it is introducing a “new model 
sleeper cab in the 3000 series.” It said 
the new cab, which would provide com- 
fortable “sleeper” facilities for highway 
transport service, was only six inches 
longer than the standard cab, permitting 
the use of short wheelbase units and 
making possible additional payload ad- 
vantages within highway weight limita- 
tions. 


International Truck Film 


The motor truck division of the Inter- 
national Harvester Co. has announced 
distribution of its 30-minute sound color 
film “International Presents the New L- 
line Trucks” which, it says, “features 
some excellent photography of the severe 
testing of trucks on the proving ground 
and over roads and highways throughout 
the country.” It says the action is of in- 
terest to lay observers, particularly the 
“torture” tests and the mountain runs 
undertaken by the L-line pilot models. 


Rock Island Authorizes 


Purchase of 20 Diesels 


Directors of the Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific Railroad, meeting in Chicago 
March 13, authorized the purchase of 20 
new diesel locomotives, to cost approxi- 
mately $2,500,000. Twelve are 1,500- 
h.p. units for road and switching op- 
erations, one is a 2,250-h.p. locomotive 
for passenger service, and seven are 800- 
h.p. units to be used in switching. The 
additional 20 diesel locomotives, when 
delivered, will make the railroad one of 
the largest users of diesel power in the 
country, according to President J. D. 
Farrington, of the Rock Island. 





‘Crescent’ Streamlined 


“A gleaming creation of silvery steel 
from its powerful green, gold and white 
diesel locomotive to the sleekly-rounded 
tip of its svelte ‘Lookout Lounge,’ the 
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The average daily surplus of freight 
cars for the week ended March 11, in 
addition to 6,820 gondola cars and 49,677 
hopper cars, consisted of 3,713 plain box, 
1,260 auto box, 5,251 stock, 1,261 flat, 1,410 
refrigerator, and 4,536 miscellaneous Cars. 
The average daily shortage of cars for 
that week totaled 2,287, made up of 2,145 
plain box, 23 auto box, 50 gondola, 26 
hopper and 43 flat cars. 


NEW SERVICES AND PRODUCTS 
IN TRANSPORTATION 
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Southern Railway System’s all-Pullman 
Crescent has now been completely 
streamlined, and offers travelers to and 
from points in the south the latest and 
most luxurious rail accommodations 
available,” says the Southern. 

“Modernization of the popular New 
York-New Orleans Crescent, one of the 
most famous ‘name’ trains in the nation, 
is part of an $11,500,000 program involv- 
ing the purchase of over one hundred 
lightweight, streamlined passenger cars. 
Orders were Placed with car manufac- 
turers in 1946, and the new equipment is 
being used to streamline four Southern 
trains.” 

The Crescent is operated by the 
Southern, Louisville & Nashville and the 
West Point Route via Washington, At- 
lanta and Montgomery. North of 
Washington it operates over the Pennsyl- 
vania. Between New York and Atlanta 
it is an all-Pullman train, with all-room 
equipment, and south of Atlanta it also 
offers streamlined coaches of the latest 
design. 





New Santa Fe Streamliner 


The “Kansas City Chief,” a new 
streamlined train of the Santa Fe Rail- 
road, will be placed in service between 
Kansas City and Chicago on April 2, R. 
T. Anderson, general passenger traffic 
manager of the company, has announced. 
Scheduled for the accommodation of 
business people, the train will depart 
Chicago at 10 pm. daily, arriving 
in Kansas City at 7:45 a.m. the following 
morning. Identical service will be oper- 
ated between Kansas City and Chicago. 
It will be diesel powered, carry light- 
weight leg-rest chair cars, lounge snack 
club car equipped to serve breakfast and 
four or five lightweight sleeping cars, 
affording all types of Pullman accommo- 
dations. 


C. & N. W. Car Orders 


The Chicago & North Western Rail- 
way System has placed orders for sixty- 
one diesel electric locomotives at a cost 
of nearly $10,000,000, R. L. Williams, 
president, has announced. Fifty-four of 
the locomctives were ordered for the 
Chicago & North Western Railway and 
seven for the Chicago, Saint Paul, Min- 
neapolis & Omaha Railway Co., the lat- 
ter a part of the North Western system. 
They are scheduled for delivery this 
year, beginning in April. 

Orders for three all stainless-steel 
diesel-propelled air conditioned passen- 
ger cars for use in suburban service, cost- 
ing approximately $415,000, have been 
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Western Warehousing 
Company 


Established 1880 Incorporated 









323 W. Polk St. 
Tel.—Wabash 6507 


E. H. Hagel 
Superintendent 
















FACILITIES—600,000 sq. ft. Fireproof, steel-brick- 
concrete construction. Floor load, 250-300 Ibs. Dry 
Sprinkler system; alarm system; private watchmen. 
Insurance rate, 17.7c. Siding on Pennsylvania Rail- 
road; capacity 40 cars; free switching all Chicago 
lines. Motor platform, capacity 100 trucks, all 
sheltered. 

LOCATION—Adjacent to “‘Loop’’“—one block from 
new Chicago Post Office; in the heart of the rail- 
way terminal and wholesale districts. 

SERVICE FEATURES—Bonded, Illinois Commerce 
Commission Pool car distributors. Superior office 
and storage space for lease. Storage restricted te 
clean merchandise free from fire hazard. 
ASSOCIATIONS—lIllinois Warehouse Assn.;_ Ill. 
Chamber of Commerce; Chicago Assn. of Com- 
merce; Chicago Traffic Club. 
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placed by the Chicago & North Western 
Railway Co., with the Budd Co., R. L. 
Williams, president of the railway, has 
announced: He said the cars were simi- 
lar in design to the self-propelled pas- 
senger car recently tested in North West- 
ern suburban service for a period of a 
week. 


A.A.R. Issues Folder 
On Loading Flue Lining 


A four-page illustrated folder entitled 
“Double Unit Method for Loading Clay 
Flue Lining” has been issued by the 
freight loading and container section, 
Association of American Railroads, 59 
East Van Buren St., Chicago. The 
pamphlet asserts that experience in ship- 
ping clay products has proved the super- 
iority of the floating unit method of 
loading these fragile commodities. An 
outline is provided of methods of pre- 
paring floating loads of flue lining. Cop- 
ies, prices at five cents each, may be ob- 
tained from the _ section’s. secretary, 
George H. Ruhle. 


L. & N. Centennial 


In a statement calling attention to the 
fact that it became 100 years old on 
March 5, the Louisville & Nashville Rail- 
road Co. said that the anniversary would 
be observed “without fanfare” but would 
be publicized largely through a full-page 
advertisement to be placed in newspapers 
of cities and towns along its line in April 
and through distribution of a full-color 
brochure. 





WATER 


Port of Stockton Handles 
Large Bulk Cargo Movement 


The Port of Stockton Grain Terminal 
will handle the first 22,000-ton shipment 
of ammonium sulphate to move via the 
west coast to Korea, according to Elmo 
E. Farrari, director of the port. 

“The movement via Stockton is a 
product of the Shell Chemical Co., of 
Pittsburg, Calif., and is a part of a re- 
cent purchase of several hundred thou- 
sand tons by the Federal Bureau of Sup- 
ply,” said he. “In addition to the Port of 
Stockton, the fertilizing chemical will 
be exported via Baltimore and the Gulf. 


“The unique feature of this first quan- 
tity bulk cargo movement via Stockton 
since before World War II, is that it has 
been made possible by the joint coopera- 
tion of the Port of Stockton deep water 
facilities, the Port of Stockton Grain 
Terminal, Delta Lines Inc., Lindeman 
Brothers Trucking Co., and the Lilly 
Transportation Co., Inc.” 


According to R. Stevenson, manager of 
the grain terminal, this is the first time 
in the history of the terminal that any 
commodity other than grain has been 
stored in their bins. 

“Lindeman Brothers Trucking Co. has 
had a specially built ‘truck tipple’ in- 
stalled alongside the grain terminal, 
facilitating the unloading of the 25-ton 
double trailer loads of the chemical,” 
said he. “An entire trailer is hoisted in- 
to the air, being unloaded in the same 








manner as a dump truck. Inasmuch as 
the grain terminal bins being used to 
store the ammonium sulphate can hold 
only 2,800 tons, Lindeman Brothers 
Trucking and the Lilly company will 
haul from Pittsburg and unload an 
average of 1,500 tons per day while 
a ship is in port; thus, the chemical 
can be unloaded and loaded aboard a 
ship simultaneously. The simultaneous 
shiploading is carried on with the use of 
the Port Stockton Grain Terminal bulk 
loading conveyor belt, depositing the 
chemical directly into the ship’s hold.” 

The first ship to load ammonium sul- 
phate was the American President Line 
freighter the S.S. Arcadia Victory, due 
at Stockton March 4. The first ship load 
— comprise about 6,000 tons, it was 
said. 





Baltimore Port Activity 


Scheduled ship sailings from the port 
of Baltimore in March will set a new 
record for activity of that port, according 
to the Export and Import Bureau of the 


PERSONAL 


Appointment of Patrick J. Mullaney, 
of Cambridge, Mass., as general traffic 
manager of the Boston & Maine Rail- 
road and the Maine 
Central Railroad, 
with — supervision 
over the freight 
and passenger traf- 
fic departments of 
both roads, effec- 
tive April 1, has 
been announced by 
John W. Rimmer, 
vice - president in 
charge of  trafiic. 
Effective the same 
day, Carleton F. 
Heard becomes as- 
sistant general 
traffic manager and James R. MacAn- 
anny assumes duties as freight traffic 
manager for both roads. Now freight 
traffic manager for the two roads, Mr. 
Mullaney started service with the Boston 
& Maine on February 23, 1910, as an 
office boy in the traffic department. He 
was made chief clerk to the vice-presi- 
dent in charge of traffic in 1924; assist- 
ant general freight and passenger agent 
at Portland, Me., in the same year, and 
returned to Boston as assistant general 
freight agent in charge of off-line agen- 
cies in 1926. Later in the same year he 
was appointed general freight agent. In 
1929 he became assistant freight traffic 
manager, and in 1933 was appointed 
freight traffic manager of the Boston & 
Maine. The following year his juris- 
diction as freight traffic manager was 
extended to cover both the Boston & 
Maine and the Maine Central, the posi- 
tion he has held until his present ap- 
pointment. Mr. Mullaney is vice-presi- 
dent of the National Freight Traffic As- 
sociation and a former president of the 
Boston Traffic Association. Mr, Heard 
entered service of the Boston & Maine 
in 1923 in the station service, joining 
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Baltimore Association of Commerce. The 
bureau said that such sailings this month 
would total 287, exceeding the previous 
record made in January by eight. 

“These sailings include only scheduled 
general cargo movements from the port,” 
said the bureau. “Bulk carriers, tramp 
operations and full cargo vessel move- 
ments are not included in these record 
sailings.” 

S. Page Nelson, president of the Balti- 
more Association of Commerce, an- 
nounced issuance of a Baltimore port 
survey prepared by a New York engineer- 
ing company, financed jointly by the 
state of Maryland and the city of Balti- 
more, and carried out by the Association 
of Commerce. Volume I of the survey, he 
said, contained discussion of the com- 
merce, commodities, facilities and admin- 
istration of the port, the conclusions 
reached by the surveying engineers and 
their recommendations for changes and 
improvements to meet future needs of 
the port, while volume II contained sta- 
tistical studies, charts anc technical data 
on which the engineers based their find- 
ings and recommendations. 










the freight department in 1924. In 1928, 
he was appointed assistant general 
freight agent, and on November 2, 1942 
he was named general freight agent. In 
December, 1944, he was appointed to the 
position he now holds, that of assistant 
to the vice-president—traffic of the 
Boston & Maine and Maine Central. He 
is a member of the New England Rail- 
road Club and the Traffic Club of New 
England. Mr. MacAnanny has had more 
than 40 years of service with the Boston 
& Maine. In his early railroading he 
started in the local freight office at 
Boston, and shortly thereafter trans- 
ferred to the general traffic offices. He 
was promoted to chief of the tariff bu- 
reau in 1917. -Four years later he was 
made assistant general freight agent, 
and in 1936, he became general freight 
agent. In 1929 he was named assistant 
freight traffic manager, the position he 
has held until his present appointment. 
* * * 


The headquarters of Fred M. Garland, 
general traffic manager, Pressed Steel 
Car Co., Inc., have been moved from 
Pittsburgh, Pa., to Chicago, Ill. 


* * * 


Garrett H. Smith has been promoted 
from traffic assistant to assistant to vice- 
president of the Bethlehem Steel Co., Inc. 
Bethlehem, Pa. John T. Hittinger, as- 
sistant to general traffic manager, be- 
comes assistant traffic manager. Mr. 
Smith entered the employ of Bethlehem 
Steel Co. in 1926, prior to which he was 
with the Lehigh Valley Railroad. Mr. 
Hittinger joined Bethlehem in 1916, hav- 
ing also previously served with the Le- 
high Valley Railroad. He was assistant 
to the general traffic manager prior to 
appointment to his present position. 

co * a 


Rudolph C. Waehner, formerly gen- 
eral traffic manager of Gerber Products 
Co., Fremont, Mich., has been appointed 
general distribution manager of Lever 
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SUPER SERVICE 
MOTOR FREIGHT 


Is Cooperating In The 


Perfect Shipping Drive 


Let us handle your shipments between 
New York, New Jersey, and Philadelphia 
and points in Tennessee, Georgia, Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana, Alabama, and Kentucky 











Super Service 
Motor Freight Co., Inc. 
808 Lea Avenue, 


Nashville, Tennessee 
Phone 5-2734 


Terminals in: Chattanooga, Tenn., Dalton, 
Ga., Knoxville, Tenn., Newark, N. J., New 
York, N. Y., Paterson, N. J., Philadelphia, 
Pa., Rome, 
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Union Transfer 
and 
Storage Co. 


Spring & Vine Sts., Lexington, Ky. 
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Merchandise and 
Household Goods 


Seven buildings with private sidings. 
Consign shipments via L&N—C&O—Sou. 
Ry. Free switching. Pool car distribution. 


Member of N.F.W.A.—Agent, Allied 
Van Lines, Inc. 
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INTRODUCING 
New Sensation in Shipping Circles! 


IMPACT-O-GRAPH 


A Clever 3-Way 
Shock Recorder 
That Puts the 
Finger on 
Careless Handling! 


Here’s the instrument 
shippers and carriers 
have always wanted. 
Records the han- 


dling history of your shipment from your plant 


to receiver. Shocks and bumps in three direc- 
tions are recorded on special treated tape 
which indicates the time as well as the inten- 
sity of the impeact. 

Check these features and you'll know why 
IMPACT-O-GRAPH is your best shock recorder 
buy. 

@ 3-WAY RECORDING e — e@  LIGHT- 
e@ SILENT OPERATION PRICED LOWER 


@ 28-DAY CONTINU- @ FULLY TESTED “ON 
OUS OPERATION THE JOB” 


Write for Complete Details 
CLEVELAND IMPACT RECORDER, INC. 
Union Commerce Building @ Cleveland 14, Ohio 














Brothers Co., with headquarters in the 
company’s general offices in New York 
City. He will be in charge of all the 
company’s traffic warehousing and dis- 
tribution activities. Mr. Waehner is a 
founder-member of the American So- 
ciety of Traffic and Transportation, past 
president and board chairman of the 
Alumni Association of the College of 
Advanced Traffic, and a member of the 
National Industrial Traffic League, the 
National Freight Traffic Association, and 
other traffic organizations. 
* * * 


Warren Tucker has been appointed 
assistant to vice-president — traffic, 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Co., with 
headquarters in Cleveland, O. 

x * * 

Robert E. Holmes, formerly divisional 
export sales manager of the Monsanto 
Chemical Co., Merrimac Division, Ever- 


. ett, Mass., has been named New England 


district sales manager for the Indus- 

trial-Aviation Division of the R. M. 

Hollingshead Corporation, Camden, N.J. 
* * * 


Appointment of John E. Fogelberg, 
formerly export manager of the Island 
Mercantile Corporation of New York, 
as New York representative of the Port 
of Boston Authority, has been an- 
nounced by John M. Bresnahan, acting 
port director. 

a + * 

Z. B. Hyde has been named Acting 
Chief of the Fairs and Exhibitions 
Branch of the Office of International 
Trade, U.S. Department of Commerce, 
in the absence of Jacques Kunstenaar, 
who is serving on leave from the de- 
partment as director of foreign affairs 
for the first U.S. International Trade 
Fair to be held in Chicago August 7-20. 

ok * * 


The Cudahy Packing Co. has an- 
nounced that it is moving its general 
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offices from Chicago to Omaha, Neb. 
The general office transportation depart- 
ment will leave Chicago following the 
close of business on March 31, the com- 
pany says, after which all communica- 
tions, reports and other matters presently 
directed to the Chicago address should 
be sent to the transportation department, 
Union Stock Yards, Omaha. A Chicago 
transportation representative will be 
maintained as contact man and expediter 
covering transportation matters gen- 
erally. 
* ae * 

Sumner R. Cahoon has resigned as 
vice-president in charge of container 
operations of the Robert Gair Co., Inc. 
He will continue with the company in 
an advisory capacity until August l, 
when he plans to join the Binghamton 
Container Co., Inc., of Birmingham, N.-Y., 
in which he will have an interest. Wil- 
liam T. May, sales manager of the Gair 
company’s container division, has been 
placed in charge of the container opera- 
tions of the company. 

* co * 


The March 20 meeting of the Boston 
(Mass.) General Agents Council at the 
Hotel Manger was designated as “Bill 
Bilger” day in honor of retirement of 
Mr. Bilger from the general agency of 
the Norfolk & Western after service of 
28 years, his total railroad service having 
been 50 years. A pen and pencil set as 
token of the Council’s friendship and 
esteem was presented to him. 





OBITUARIES 
RSTRNT oO CER Sa 


Alfred J. Clynch, 53, senior assistant 
western counsel for the Great Northern 
Railway in Seattle, Wash., died March 
2 following a heart attack. He had been 
on the railway’s legal staff since 1921. 





Items for this column should be addressed to Editorial Department, Traffic World, 815 Washington 
Building, Washington 5, D. C. Delay due to mailing to Chicago office often eliminates news 


value. 
week. 
informed as to the club’s activities. 


Items should reach the Washington office early in the week to assure publication that 
It should be made the duty of someone in the club to keep us adequately and promptly 
Copies of a club’s publication or the notices it sends to 


members are usually not sufficient, because often they are received too late to be of value. 
Brief biographical sketches and photographs of newly elected Traffic Club presidents are solicited. 


Mrs. ‘Reba C. Rickman, of the Union 
Pacific Railroad, was installed as presi- 
dent of the Women’s Traffic Club of San 
Francisco at a din- 
ner meeting held 
on March 16 at the 
Huntington Hotel, 
San Francisco, 
Calif. Other officers 
who will serve for 
the year 1950 are 
Helen Routh, of 
California Packing 
Corporation, vice- 
president; Phyllys 
Nelson, Bethlehem 
Pacific Coast Steel 
Co., secretary; and 
Florence Cunning- 
ham, Overland Freight Transfer Co., 
treasurer. Edith Jones, New York Cen- 
tral System, past president, will serve as 
chairman of the board. Other directors 





R. C. Rickman 


are Emily Thibodeau, of Lyons Van & 
Storage Co., Dorothy Johnson, of the 
Southern Pacific Co., and Jewell Sloat, 
of Western Publications, Inc. 


* * * 


Giles Morrow, executive secretary and 
general counsel, Freight Forwarders In- 
stitute, Washington, D.C., will discuss the 
freight forwarder industry at “Freight 
Forwarders Day” luncheon meetings of 
the Traffic Club of New York, Inc., sched- 
uled for March 28 in the Biltmore Hotel, 
New York City, and the Traffic Club of 
St. Louis, to be held on April 3 in the 
Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 


* * * 


A round-table discussion of inter- 
coastal steamship operations led by 
George White, district manager, and A. 
T. Hofner, Philadelphia port superin- 
tendent, American Hawaiian Steamship 
Co., highlighted the monthly meeting of 
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the Lancaster, Pa. chapter of the Delta 
Nu Alpha Transportation Fraternity held 
March 13. Before any noticeable reduc- 
tion in steamship rates could be made, 
they asserted, damage claims must be 
drastically reduced and more economies 
in operation effected. Labor attitude 
reflected by union contracts, however, 
they said, made it practically impossible 
to utilize modern methods of material 
handling. These factors, they said, were 
keeping costs far above normal and, 
therefore, causing much desirable ton- 
nage to be diverted to other modes of 
transportation. 
a * oo 


A “Railroad Night” meeting will be 
held by the Traffic Club of Springfield, 
Springfield, Mass., in conjunction with 
the national April perfect shipping month 
campaign, on April il, at 6:30 p.m., at 
the Hotel Kimball, in Springfield. J. F. 
Doolan, executive vice president of the 
New Haven Railroad, will be guest 
speaker, while W. H. Day, general chair- 
man of the New England Shippers Ad- 
visory Board, will act as toastmaster. 

* * * 


At a meeting on March 14 at the Roger 
Smith Hotel, New Brunswick, N.J., the 
Raritan Traffic Club discussed pending 
New Jersey legislation raising truck reg- 
istration fees 25 to 30 per cent and re- 
ducing the single axle load limit from 
34,000 pounds to 20,000 pounds. The gross 
weight limit of 60,000 pounds would be 
retained. The club decided to ask for 
further consideration and study before 
action is taken on the measure. 

* * * 


The New Haven (Conn.) Transporta- 
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tion Club will hold an “Executive Night” 
meeting on April 10, at 6:30 pm., at 
the A. C. Gilbert Co. plant, New Haven. 
A. C. Gilbert, Jr., will speak on “Free 
Enterprise,” while A. C. Gilbert, Sr., will 
present a film on his latest trip to the 
Arctic Circle. 


* * * 


The Traffic Club of Lansing has issued 
invitations for its annual spring dinner 
dance to be held on April 1 at the Hotel 
Olds, Lansing, Mich. Jack Smith is 
chairman of the dinner-dance commit- 

es 
— * 26 oe 

A. E. Enoch, Jr., president of Perkio- 
men Traffic, Inc., was elected president 
of the Lehigh Valley Chapter of the 
Delta Nu Alpha Transportation Fra- 
ternity at its regular monthly meeting 
held March 6 at the Americus Hotel, 
Allentown, Pa. He succeeded O. A. 
Jackson. Other officers elected included 
J. F. Leach, vice-president of Branch 
Motor Express, first vice-president; W. 
H. Litteer, traffic manager, General 
Crushed Stone Co., second vice-presi- 
dent; Virgil Mascali, secretary-treasurer, 
Perkiomen Traffic; Inc., secretary; and 
C. L. Diefenderfer, of the traffic depart- 
ment, Pennsylvania Power & Light Co., 
treasurer. V. L. Pernter, district freight 
agent, Reading Co., Allentown, was 
elected a director for a three-year term. 
Harold Bower, traffic manager of the 
Pennsylvania Power & Light Co., led a 
discussion on the contract terms and 
conditions of the bill of lading. 


* * % 


E. W. Hull, member of the Southern 
Freight Classification Committee, spoke 


THE DELAWARE AND HUDSON RAILROAD 
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on “Classification Making Principles” at 
the monthly meeting of the Atlanta 
(Ga.) Chapter of the Delta Nu Alpha 
Transportation Fraternity held on March | 
6 in Atlanta, Ga. The chapter an- 
nounced that 54 students were now en- 
rolled in educational courses sponsored 
by it. 
% * ok 

The Bridgeport Traffic Association and 
the New Haven (Conn.) Traffic Club 
will hold a joint dinner meeting on April 
17 in observance of the national April 
shipping month campaign at the Strat- 
field Hotel, Bridgeport, Conn. 


* x * 


The Oakland (Calif.) Traffic Club ob- 
served “Railroad Night” at a dinner 
meeting held on March 21 at the Hotel 
Leamington, Oakland, Calif. The speaker 
was Charles M. Simmons, president of 
the Simmons Institute of Human Rela- 
tions. Included on the club’s list of 
coming events are “Terminal Night” to 
be held on’ April 18 and “World Trade 
Night” scheduled for May 16. 


a * * 


In an address before the Buckeye 
Chapter of the Delta Nu Alpha Trans- 
portation Fraternity on March 15 in the 
Semler Hotel, Cuyahoga Falls, O., E. H. 
Taylor, of Cleveland, special engineer for 
the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway, who is 
also special representative for the Fed- 
eration for Railway Progress, discussed 
the dangers of nationalization of the rail- 
roads. If the railroads were to Perform 
the heavy, duty in peace and war which 
the American people had a right to ex- 
pect them to do, said he, there must be 
a single government agency regulating all 
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jforms of transportation under a single 
policy, and there must be provision in 
that policy for the railroads to con- 


| 









| <A star appears before all docket numbers 
that have been added under a hearing date In a 
period included in previous issue of Traffic World. 


RAIL 
CHANGES IN DOCKET 


Current cancellations and postpone- 
ments announced too late to show the 
change in this docket are noted below. 


Hearing in I. & S. 5754 and Ist. Sup, as- 
signed April 3, at Los Angeles, Calif., post- 
poned to a date to be fixed. 








March 27—Washington, D. C. — Examiner 
Kilroy: 
Ex Parte 159—Freight Forwarder 
surance for Protection of Public. 


March 27—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Dia- 
mondson: 
F.S.A. 24908—Cigarettes and Tobacco, Va., 
to Official Territory. 


March 27—Wichita, Kans.—Hotel Lassen— 
Examiner Russell: 
F.S.A. 24407 and 24483—Paper to and 
within Southwestern Territory. 
March 27—Wichita, Kans.—Hotel Lassen— 
Examiner Russell: 
F.S.A. 24838—Paper to and within South- 
western Territory. 
March 28—Portland, Oreg.—Hotel Multnomah 
—Examiner Lyle: 


In- 


Market 4361 


apolis and the State of Indiana. 








Customs Bonded 
Storage in Transit 


Free Switching 







National Terminals Corporation 


Branches and Subsidiaries 







CLEVELAND—National Terminals Corp. 
MILWAUKEE—National Terminals Corp. 
CHICAGO—North Pier Terminal Co. 


Phone LAckawanna 4-0063 


icc DOCKET 





Indiana Terminal & Refrigerating Co. 
202-248 S. Pennsylvania St., Indianapolis 4, Ind. 


For your Warehouse and Distribution of general 
merchandise and perishable products in Indian- 


Building of brick and concrete construc- 
tion; sprinklered; low insurance rates. 
Downtown location makes it 
ideal for— Branch Offices — 
Storerooms — Lease Space 
Temperature 
range minus 
10°F. to 38°F. 










NEW YORK OPFICE—55 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 





solidate where the railroad men deem 
consolidation beneficial to the public in- 
terest. 
















Finance 16866—Application of Upper Co- 
lumbia River Towing Co. for authority 
under Section 5(2) of the Interstate 
Commerce Act to purchase operating 
rights of Allman-Hubble Tug Boat Co. 


March 28—Wichita, Kans.—Hotel Lassen— 
Examiner Russell: 
30064—Coleman Co., Inc. v. A. C. & Y.,, 


et al. 

30064, Sub. 1—The Eaton Metal Products 
Corp., Kans. Division, et al. v. A. C. & 
Y., et al. 

30064, Sub. 2—The Western Iron & 
Foundry Co. v. A. C. & Y., et al. 


March 30—Birmingham, Ala.—Jefferson City 
Ct. Hse.—Examiner Rice: 
30205—Jeffrey Sales Co. v. Ala. GS, et al. 


March 31—Los Angeles, Calif.—Fed. Bldg.— 
Examiner Mohundro: 
30301—Embassy Distributing Co., 
Western Carloading Co., Inc. 


March 31—Meridian, Miss.—Lamar Hotel— 
Examiner Rice: 

F.S.A. 24741—Cottonseed Products South 
to Southwest and Western Trunk Line 
Territory. 

I. & §S. 5750—Cottonseed Products, South 
to S. W. and W. T. L. 

April 3—Baltimore, Md.—U. S. Customs Hse. 
—Examiner Weaver: 

%30446—Rukert Terminals Corp., et al v. 

Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Co., et al. 
April 3 — Boise, Idaho — Hotel Boise — Ex- 
aminer Mullen: 

30297—-Denver and Rio Grande Western 
R.R. Co. v. Union Pacific R.R. Co., et al. 


Inc. v. 






























Member 
American Warehousemen’s Association 
Distribution Service, Inc. 


General Merchandise 


United States Customs and 
Internal Revenue Bonded Storage 


Draying and Pool Car Distribution 
Office Accommodations and Telephone Service 


SAN FRANCISCO WAREHOUSE CO. 
605 Third Street 


Telephone: Sutter 1-3461 
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April 3—Boise, Idaho—State Comm.—Ex- 
aminer Mullen: 

%*30297—-Denver and Rio Grande West- 
ern Railroad Co. v. Union Pacific Rail- 


road Co., et al. 


April 3—Kansas City, Mo.—Hotel Pickwick— 
Examiner Mackley: 
I, & S. 5759—Flavoring Syrup, Chicago 
and Milwaukee to W. T. L. 


April 3—Kansas City, Mo.—Hotel Pickwick— 
Examiner Hall: 
I. & S. 5%763—Alcoholic Liquors within, 
from, to Southwest, W.T.L. 
April 3—Kansas City, Mo.—Hotel Pickwick— 
Examiner Hall: 

*I. & S. 5763, Ist Sup.—Alcoholic Liquors 
—Within, From, To Southwest—W.T.L. 
April 3—Laurel, Miss.—Jones City Ct. Hse.— 

Examiner Rice: 
— Green Lumber Co. v. Ill. Cent. 
et al. 


April 3—Los Angeles, Calif—Fed. Bldg.— 
Examiner Lyle: 
F-16506—Pacific Elec. Abandonment. 
F-16791—-Pacific Elec. Abandonment. 
F-16687—Pacific Elec. Extension. 


April 3—Los Angeles, Calif.—Fed. Bldg—Ex- 
aminer Mohumdro: 
*I. & S. 5754 and Ist Sup.—Terminal 
Charges at Calif., Ore., & Wash., Ports. 
April 3—Washington, D.C.—Examiner Bois- 
seree 
%28653—Baugh Chemical ~Co., 
Atlantic Coast Line, et al. 

*F.S.A. 18550, Amendment 3—Phosphate 
Rock. Fla. Mines to Atlantic Ports. 
April 4—New Orleans, La.—Jung Hotel—Ex- 

aminer Rice: 
%30404—Elmer Candy Co. v. Abilene & 
Son, et al. 
April 4—New Orleans, La.—Jung Hotel—Ex- 
aminer Rice: 
*I. & S. 5770—Classification Ratings— 
Corn Meal Puffed Forms. 
April 4—Washington, D.C.—Examiners Hos- 
mer and Barber: 
29885—Official-Southern divisions. 
April 5—Akron, Ohio—Mayfiower Hotel—Ex- 
aminer Weaver: 
*I. & S. 5724—Boots or Shoes, Mishawaka, 
Ind. to Boston, Mass. 
*I. & S. 5743—Boots and Shoes, New Eng- 
land to West. 
April 5—Kansas City, Mo.—Hotel Pickwick— 
Examiners Mackley and Hall: 


et al vs. 

























San Francisco 7, Calif. 
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* F.S. Appls 16500, 18751, 18866, 19222, 19631, 
24368, 24398, 24451, 34685, "24774, 24786, 
24812, 24821, 24831, 24832, 24833, 24859, 
24871, 24890, and 24893—Grain and Grain 
Products within Western District. 

April 5—Washington, D.C.—Oral Argument: 
*%Finance 16655 — Missouri-Kansas-Texas 
Railroad Co. Securities Modification. 
April 6—New Orleans, La.—Jung Hotel—Ex- 

aminer Rice: 

I. & S. 5715—Sugar, Southern Ports to 
Nashville and Clarksville. 

F. S. A. 24573—Sugar, Gulf and South At- 
lantic Ports to Tenn. 

April 6—Washington, D.C.—Examiner Gray: 
wI. & S. 5751—Service Charge for Re- 
demption of Unused Tickets. 
April 7—Akron, Ohio—Mayfiower Hotel—Ex- 
aminer Weaver: 

*I. & S. 5752—Juvenile Books, Akron, Ohio 
to South. 

April 7—Los Angeles, Calif—Fed. Bldg.— 
Examiner Mohundro: 

%30387—J. G. Boswell Co., et al. v. A. T. & 
S. F. Co., et al. 

April 10—Akron, Ohio—Mayflower Hotel—Ex- 
aminer Weaver: 


%30464—-Drugs, Medicines, etc. in Official 
Territory. 
ape en Ark.—City Hall—Examiner 
e: 


F- -16779—Misso. Pac. Abandonment Branch 
ine 
April 10—Mobile, Ala.—U. S. Ct.—Examiner 


Rice 
I. & “s. 5712—Commodities bet. Gulf and 
Miss., Ohio River Ports. 
April 11—Washington, D.C.—Examiner Bois- 
seree: 
I. & S. 5753—Limestone Mixtures and 
Grit—Official Territory. 
April cee D.C.—Examiner Naf- 
tali 
* I. & S. M-3260—Frozen Foods in Middle 
Atlantic States. 

April 11—Washington, D.C.—Oral Argument: 
%30140—Increases in Fla. Intrastate Rates. 
*I. & S. 5646—Sugar Cane, Fla. to Clewis- 

ton, Fla. 

April 12—Washington, D. C.—Division 3: 

*I. & S. 5705—Commodities bet. Mississippi 
and Missouri River Points. 

—_ 13—Washington, D.C.—Examiner Wil- 

ns: 
xI. & S. 5755—Unmanufactured Leaf To- 
bacco bet. Southern Pts. 





—-"., 5D, D.C.—Examiner Sni- 


a - S. 5758—Wood pulp, Houston, 
Texas to Cincinnati and Hamilton, O. 
April 13—Washington, D. C.—Division 3: 
%29797—Use by Erie of Niagara Junction 
Railway Co. Terminals. 
April 14—Cleveland, Ohio—Old P.O. Bldg.— 
Examiner Weaver: 
%30485—Grabler Manufacturing Co. vs. 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 


Co., et al. 
April 14—Orlando, Fla.—Angelbilt Hotel— 
Examiner Rice: 
ar 9 ae and Co. Inc. vs. Atlantic CL, 
et al. 
April 17—Buffalo, N.Y.—Hotel Buffalo—Ex- 
aminer Weaver: 


%30360—Chas. A. Krause Milling Co. v. 
Chicago and North Western Railway Co., 


et al. 

%30360, Sub. 1—Froedtert Grain & Malting 
Co., Inc. v. Chicago and North Western 
Railway Co., et al. 

April 17—Kansas City, Mo.—Pickwick Hotel— 
Examiners Mackley and Hall: 
29777—State Corp. Comm. of State of 
Kansas, vs. A. T. and S. F. Ry. Co., et al. 
April 17—Washington, D.C.—Oral argument 
before Division 3: 

*Ex parte 104, Part 2—Practices of car- 
riers affecting operating revenues or ex- 
penses Part 2 Terminal Services. 





WATER, 
FREIGHT FORWARDER, 
PIPELINE 


April 24—Birmingham, Ala.—Hotel Thomas 
Jefferson—Examiner Rice: 

W-700, Sub. 3—Coyle Lines, Inc., Ex- 
tension—Water River, New Orleans, La., 
common carrier application. 

a D. C.—Examiner Cor- 


W-1001—F. P. Grier Company, Inc., com- 
mon carrier application. 





MOTOR 


March 27—Baltimore, Md.—U. S. Appraisers 
Stores Bldg.—Examiner Hollander: 

MC-52907—R. & F. Transportation Co., Bal- 

timore, Md., common carrier application. 
March 27—Boise, Idaho—State Comm.— 
Examiner Winson: 

MC-F-4313—J ohn Manlowe—Control; 
United Truck Lines, Inc.—Purchase 
(Portion)——Ernest C. Milliner. 

March 27—Bristol, Va.-Tenn.—City Ct. Hse., 
—Examiner McCarthy: 

MC-31208, Sub. 3—H. T. Ratcliff, Abingdon, 
Va., common carrier applieation. 

MC- 61403, Sub. 2—Robinson Transfer 
Motor Lines, Inc., Kingsport, Tenn., 
common carrier application. 

March 27—Chicago, Ill.—U. S. Custom House 
—Examiner Dunn: 

MC-108615, Sub. 3—Terry Trucking Service, 
Inc., Ottawa, Ill., contract carrier ap- 
plication. 

MC-110565, Sub. 1—Albert Moore, Rensse- 
laer, Ind., contract carrier application. 
March 27—Cleveland, Ohio—Old P. O. Bldg.— 

Examiner Clough: 

MC-F-3995—A. C. Scott—Control; Geo. F. 
Alger Co.—Purchase (Portion)—Lattavo 
Bros., Inc. 

March 27—Kansas City, Mo.—Hotel Pick- 
wick—Jt. Bd. 137: 


MC-8582, Sub. 2—Jackson Truck Line, 
Maryville, Mo., common carrier appli- 
cation. 


nae ae Angeles, Calif.—Fd. Bldg.—Jt. 


MC-108941, Sub. 28—F. N. Rumbley Co.— 
— Calif.. common carrier applica- 


March “21—Lubbock, Tex.—Hilton Hotel—Jt. 


Me. “5678, Sub. 2—Southwest Coaches, Inc., 
Oklahoma City, Okla., common carrier 
application. 

ae on Tex.—Hilton Hotel—Jt. 


MG: 935320, Sub. 37—T. I. M. E., Lubbock, 
Tex., common carrier application. 
—— #1—Newark, N tate Comm.—Jt. 
MC-110965—Edward Young, Port Jervis, 
N. Y., common carrier application. 
March 27—Salt Lake City, Utah—State 
Comm.—Jt. Bd. 258: 


ee 




































































Fort Wayne’s largest and finest 
new modern single story addi- 
tion in 1948. 



















100% Palletized. 


Private siding connections with 
all Nickel Plate — 
Pennsylvania — New York Cen- 
tral — Wabash. 





railroads. 


Motor freight service to 
points in wide trade area. 
Pool car distribution. 


Transit storage. 


Eastern Representative 
J. W. TERREFORTE 
250 Park Ave. 
New York 17, N. Y. 
PLaza 3-1234—1235 


Western Representative 
H. H. BECKER 

53 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 4, Ill. 


HArrison 7-3688 Local cartage. 





WAREHOUSEMENS 
ASSOCIATION 


TS STORAGE WAREHOUSE CO. 


FOUNDED 1910 
414 East Columbia St. — Fort Wayne 2, Indiana 
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MC-52899, Sub. 6—Karst Freight Lines, 
Inc., Pocatello, Idaho, common carrier 
application. 


‘March 27—Salt Lake City, Utah—U.S. Ct.— 
Examiner Mohundro: 
MC-C-1052—Transportation Activities of 
Arrowhead Freight Lines, Ltd. 
I. & 8S. M-3022—Petroleum Products, 
Arrowhead Freight Lines, Ltd. 


‘March 27—Shreveport, La. — Washington- 
Youree Hotel—Jt. Bd. 
MC-2130, Sub. 27—Couch MMiotor Lines, Inc., 
ia La., common carrier applica- 
on. 
March 27—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Kil- 


roy: 
Ex Parte MC-5—Motor Carrier Insurance 
for Protection of Public. 
March 27—Washington, D.C.—Examiner Mc- 
Cloud: 
%*MC-C-906 — Burlington Mills 
Transportation for Compensation. 


March 28—Baltimore, Md.—U. S. Appratsers 
Stores Bldg.—Examiner Hollander: 
MC-87730, Sub. 9—Richard William Bozel, 
— Md., common carrier applica- 
on. 
March 28—Bristol, Va.-Tenn.—City Court 
Hse.—Jt. Bd. 262: 

MC-52476, Sub. 2—Cumberland Coach 
Lines, Cumberland, Ky., common carrier 
application. 

March 28—Kansas City, Mo.—Hotel Pickwick 
—Examiner Smith: 

MC-109132—Freightways, Inc., Wichita, 

Kans., comomon carrier application. 
— ag City, Mo.—Hotel Pickwick 

MC-109132, Sub. 3—Freightways, Inc., Wich- 
ita, Kans., common carrier application. 

= = 28—Lansing, Mich. 

MC- G6563, Subs. 969, 970, 971 and 976— 
Railway Express Agency, Inc., New York, 
N. Y., common carrier application. 

a we Angeles, Calif—Fed. Bldg.— 

MC-111089, Sub. 1—Trans-Air Distributors, 
Inc _—Burbank, Calif.. common carrier 
application. 

March ; “eee Tex,—Hilton Hotel—JC 


Bad. 
Sub, 5—Heurne Motor Freight 


Corp. 


MC-56901, 
Lines, Inc., Seagraves, Tex., common car- 
rier application. 


on ~ ee N. J.—State Comm. Jt. 

MC-3647, Sub. 108—Public Service Inter- 

state Transportation Co., common carrier 
application. 


March 28—New Orleans, La.—Jung Hotel— 
Examiner Angle: 

MC-107515, Sub. 38—Refrigerated Transport 
Co., Inc., Atlanta, Ga., common carrier 
application. 

March 28—Richmond, Va.—Hotel Richmond 
—Examiner Loughlin: 

MC-78050, Sub. 1—W. A. Barnes, Stony 
Creek, Va., common carrier application. 

MC-41984, Sub. 12—Blanton Trucking Co., 
Inc., Milford, Va., common carrier ap- 
Plication. 


March 28— Washington, D.C.— Examiner 
Boisseree: 
MC-C-1072—Emery’s Transfer, Inc., Revo- 
cation of Certificate. 


March 29—Baltimore, Md.—U. S. Appraisers 
Stores Bldg.—Jt. Bd. 74: 
MC-52917, Sub. 7—Chesapeake Motor Lines, 
Inc., Baltimore, Md., common carrier 
application. 


March 29—Detroit, Mich.—Fed. Bldg.—Ex- 
aminer Sutherland: 

MC-88087, Sub. 2—Warner & Schuitema 
Transfer Co., Muskegon, Mich., common 
carrier application. 

March 29—Kansas City, Mo.—Hotel Pickwick 
—Jt. Bd. 179: 

MC-12467—Douglas Travel Bureau, Kansas 

City, Mo., common carrier application. 
a ee City, Mo.—Hotel Pickwick 

MC-110048, Sub. 4—Transport Delivery Co., 

Tulsa, Okla.., common carrier applica- 


tion. 
Mich. 


March 29—Lansing, 
Bd. 76: 
MC-2815, Sub. 12—Penntruck Co., Inc., 
Chicago, Ill., common carrier application. 
March 29—Los ‘Angeles, Calif.—Fed. Bldg.— 
Jt. Bd. 78: 
MC-70662, Sub. 60—Cantlay & Tanzola, Inc. 
—Los Angeles, Calif., common carrier 
application. 
March 29—Los Angeles, Calif.—Fed. Bldg.— 
Jt. Bd. 78: 
MC-75812, Sub. 89—Lang Transportation 
Corp —Vernon, Calif.. common carrier 
application. 


All. Purpose 
AUTOMATIC 
; COUPLER 


Designed and specially 


constructed for 


eC 


use on railway 


motor cars, trailers, subway cars, mine cars, industrial trucks 
and trailers, automotive equipment and mono-rail equipment. 


ne naan eae ee Cconeed q 
i 
3 
3 


Rydin coupler helps prevent accidents and increases safety. 


e Eliminates impact jack-knifing. 
e Avoids separation due to creeping pin. 
e Has extra play for high and low rails. 


No shop work needed, the Rydin coupler can be attached to 


present equipment. 


trailers. 


For complete information and details on how the RYDIN Automatic 
Coupler can help you increase safety to personnel and equipment 


efficiency write: 


RYDIN RAILWAY EQUIPMENT Co. 
BOX 924, WARRENVILLE, ILL. 


Materials Handling Sales 
MR. R. D. JONES 
340 West Huron Street 
Chicago 10, 


Railway Sales Representative 
DU-WEL STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 
808 Railway Exchange 
Chicago 4, Illinois 


Has A.R.E.A. standard connection. 
Coupler weighs 6 pounds in steel or 2 pounds in aluminum. 
Eliminates side sway of front toggle wheels on 
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= iano, Tex.—Hilton Hotel—Jt. 


Mc. “i1i544—'Texas-New Mexico Tr rt, 
Lubbock, Tex., common carrier applica- 


tion. 
March 29—New York, N. Y.—641 Washington 
St.—Examiner Driscoll: 

MC-5208, Sub. 1—Paul Lumber Trucking 
Co. Inc., common carrier application. 
MC-40670, Sub. 1 — Blue Streak Motor 
Transportation Co. Inc., contract carrier 

application. 


March 29—Raleigh, N.C.—Sir Walter Hotel— 
Jt. Bd. 196: 
MC-2912, Sub. 
Inc., Burlington, 
application. 


March 29—Raleigh, N.C.—Sir Walter Hotel— 
Jt. Bd. 7: 
MC-111516—L. A. Harris, Henderson, N.C., 
common carrier application. 


March 29—Roanoke, WVa.—Hotel Patrick 
Henry—Jt. Bd. 7: 

MC-59583, Sub. 59—The Mason & Dixon 
Lines, Inc., Kingsport, Tenn., common 
carrier application. 

MC-109639, Sub. 1—Howell’s Motor Freight, 
South Roanoke, Va., common carrier 
application. 

March 30—Cleveland, Ohio—Old P. O. Bldg.— 
Examiner Clough: 

MC-F-4424—Fred L. Wenham—cControl; 
Wenham Transportation, Inc.—Purchase 
—Lloyd Adams. 

—- oe Pa.—State Comm.—Jt. 


MC-110353, Sub. 3—Garnet O. Newton, 
Chambersburg, Pa., common carrier ap- 
plication. 

March 30—Harrisburg, 
Examiner Hollander: 

MC-110809, Sub. 1—Wilks C. Harsh, Mor- 
gantown, Pa., contract carrier applica- 
tion. 


14—Burlington Truckers, 
N.C., common carrier 


Pa.—State Comm.— 


The Following Assignments 
Have Not Heretofore Appeared 


March 30—Kansas City, Pick- 


Mo.—Hotel 
wick—Jt. Bd. 137: 
MC-111655—Harrison Transfer, Maryville, 
Mo., contract carrier application. 


STORAGE 
DISTRIBUTION 
TRANSPORTATION 


MERCHANDISE EXCLUSIVELY 
SPRINKLERED — A.D.T. 


CALIFORNIA WAREHOUSE 


1248 WHOLESALE ST. 


LOS ANGELES 21, CALIFORNIA 





industrial 





WATERLOO, IOWA 


IOWA WAREHOUSE CO. 


Fireproof Warehouse 


Motor Truck Service 


Distributing and Warehousing All Classes 
of Merchandise and Household Goods 


Represented by 


American Chain of Warehouses, Inc. 


250 PARK AVE. 


NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


53 W. 
CHICAGO 4, 


JACKSON BLVD. 
bE. 
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March 30—Kansas City, Mo.—Hotel Pick- 
wick—Jt Bd. 36: 
MC-111469, Sub. 3—Great Western, Kan- 
sas City, Mo., contract carrier applica- 
March 30—Lansing, Mich.—Olds Hotel—Ex- 
aminer Dunn: 


MC-46280, Sub. 12—Darling Freight, Inc., 
Grand Rapids, Mich., common carrier 
application. 


March 30—Los Angeles, Calif.—Fed. Bldg.— 
Examiner Cunningham: 

MC-108053, Sub. 6—Little Audrey’s Trans- 
portation Co., Inc.—Albuquerque, N. 
Mex., common carrier application. 

= » "wren Tex.—Hilton Hotel—Jt. 
Bd. 4 

MC-110964, Sub. 1—Bruce Burney Oil Haul- 
ing Contractor, Levelland, Tex., common 
carrier application. 

March 30—New Orleans, La.—Jung Hotel— 
Examiner Angle: 

MC-111492—Reese 
Baton’ Rouge, 
plication. 

March 30—New Orleans, La.—Jung Hotel— 
Jt. Bd. 164: 

MC-1968, Sub. 46—D. C. Hall Motor Trans- 
portation, Fort Worth, Tex., common 
carrier application. 

March 30—New York, N. Y.—641 Washington 
St.—Jt. Bd. 332: 

MC-111240—James K. Miller, Sunbury, Pa., 
common carrier application. 

March 30—New York, N. Y.—641 Washington 
St.—Examiner Driscoll: 

MC-111539—Banner Express & Trucking 
Co., New York, N. Y., common carrier 
application. 

March 30—Raleigh, N.C.—Sir Walter Hotel— 
Jt. Bd. 104: 

MC-111582—Carl Morgan, Elizabeth City, 

N.C., common carrier application. 
March 30—Roanoke, Va.—Hotel Patrick 
Henry—Examiner McCarthy: 

MC-30237, Sub. 5—Yeatts Transfer Co., 
— Va., common carrier applica- 
tion. 

MC-52614, Sub. 4—R. S. Powell, Burkeville, 
Va., contract carrier application. 

MC-111394—Carl R. Bowman, Harrison- 
burg, Va., contract carrier application 

March 30—Washington, D.C.—Examiner Boss: 

MC-200, Sub. 84—Riss & Co., Inc., exten- 
sion, explosives, North Kansas City, Mo. 

MC-89778, Sub. 36—Baggett Transportation 
Co., contract carrier application. 

March 31—Detroit, Mich.—Fed. Bldg.—Ex- 
aminer Sutherland: 

MC-50935, Sub. 3—Wolverine Trucking Co., 
Detroit, Mich., common carrier applica- 


tion. 

MC-107376, Sub. 3—I. D. Gillikin Trucking 
Co., Detroit, Mich., common carrier ap- 
plication. 

March 31—Detroit, Mich.—Hotel Tuller—Ex- 
aminer Clough: 

MC-F-4429—N. Demos—Control: Kenosha 
Auto Transport Corp.—Purchase (Por- 
tion)—Curtis Keal Transport Co., Inc. 

March 31—Harrisburg, Pa.—State Comm.— 
Jt. Bd. 65: 

MC-12526—Robert D. Campman, Pottstown, 
Pa., broker application. 

March 31—Harrisburg, Pa.—State Comm.— 
Jt. Bd. 66: 

MC-96098, Sub. 111—H. H. Follmer Contract 
Hauling, Milton, Pa., contract carrier 
application. 

—— _—m Tex.—Hilton Hotel—Jt. 

MC-34348, Subs. 8 and 9—Baygent Coaches, 
Marfa, Tex., common carrier application. 

March 31—New Orleans, La.—Jung Hotel— 
Jt. Bd. 28: 

MC-63094, Sub. 2—H. & H. Truck Line, 
Crowley, La., contract carrier application. 

MC-81755, Sub. 2—John N. John, Jr., Crow- 
ley, La., contract carrier application. 

March 31—New York, N. Y.—641 Washing- 
ton St.—Examiner Driscoll: 

MC-FC-51162 — Douglas Goodman — trans- 
feree, Salamanca, N. Y. and Willard 
Sulzberger Motor Co.—transferor, Pas- 
saic, N. J., for approval of operating 
rights granted transferor in Permit MC- 
100944 issued August 1, 1941, contract 
carrier application. 

MC-FC-51161—McKay and MacLeod Corp., 
transferee, Passaic, N. J. and Willard 
Sulzberger Motor Co., transferor, Pas- 
saic, N. J., for approval of transfer op- 
erating rights granted transferor in Cer- 
tificate MC-6406, issued December 5, 1945, 
common carrier application. 

March 31—North Platte, Nebr.—Feb. Bldg.— 
Jt. Bd. 44: 

MC-111449, Sub. 1—Dillon Transport, Gor- 

don, Nebr., common carrier application. 
March 31—Raleigh, N.C.—Sir Walter Hotel— 
Examiner Loughlin: 

MC-106274, Sub. 3—Raeford Trucking Co., 

Raeford, N.C., common carrier applica- 
Va.—Hotel 


tion. 
March 31—Roanoke, Patrick 
Henry—Examiner McCarthy: 
MC-111394—Carl R. Bowman, Harrison- 
burg, Va., contract carrier application. 


Transportation Lines, 
La., contract. carrier ap- 





March 31—Topeka, Kans.—State Comm,—Jt. 
Bd. 140: 

MC-8824, Sub. 1—Donald W. Mohr, Dunlap, 

Kans., common carrier application. 
March 31—Topeka, Kans.—State Comm.—Ex- 
aminer Smith: 

MC-109307, Sub. 5—The Kansas-Arizona 
Motor Express, Inc., Dodge City, Kans., 
contract carrier application. 

March 31—Washington, D.C. — 
Gaffney: 

MC-111558—Ernest Franklin Barber, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

April 3—Birmingham, Ala.—Thomas Jefferson 
Hotel—Jt. Bd. 14: 

MC-43320, Sub. 1—Warrior River Freight 
Line, Jasper, Ala., common carrier ap- 
plication. 

April 3—Chicago, Ill—U. S. Custom Hse.— 
Examiner Clough: 

MC-F-4462—Sidney J. Williams—Control— 
Star Freight, Inc. 

April 3—Detroit, Mich.—Fed. Bldg.— Examiner 
Sutherland: 

MC-30837, Subs. 114 and 115—Kenosha Auto 
Transport Corp., Kenosha, Wis., common 
carrier applications. 

April 3—Houston, Tex.—Lamar Hotel—Ex- 
aminer Simmons: 

MC 111244—Holliday Bros. Transport, Luf- 
kin, Tex., common carrier application. 

April 3—Kansas City, Mo.—Hotel Pickwick 
—Jt. Bd. 36: 

MC-111540—Lloyd Bros. Truck Line, North 
Kansas City, Mo., contract carrier ap- 
plication. 

April 3—Kansas City, Mo.—Hotel Pickwick 
—Jt. Bd. 180: 

MC-58697, Sub. 3—Red Ball Transfer and 
Storage, Sapulpa, Okla., common carrier 
application. ; 

April 3—Lansing, Mich.—Olds Hotel—Exam- 
iner Dunn: 

MC-111479—Biddle Transfer Co., Litchfield, 
Mich., common carrier application. 

April 3—Los Angeles, Calif.—Fed. Bldg.—Ex- 
aminer Cunningham: 

MC-108053, Sub. 4—Little Audrey’s Trans- 
portation Co., Inc.—Albuquerque, N. 
Mex., common carrier application. 

April 3—Los Angeles, Calif.—Fed. Bldg.—2Jt. 
Bd. 78: 

MC-42487, Sub. 199—Consolidated Freight- 
ways, Inc., Portland, Ore., common car- 
rier application. 

April 3—New Orleans, La.—Jung Hotel—Jt. 
Bd. 164: 

MC-82569, Sub. 2—Elkins Truck Lines, Inc., 
Lake Charles, La., common carrier appli- 
cation. 

April 3—New York, N. Y.—641 Washington 
St.—Examiner Driscoll: 

MC-109998, Sub. 1—E. C. Berry, Maywood, 
N. J., common carrier application. - 
April 3 — Washington, D.C. — Examiner 

Yardley: 

MC-96569 and Sub. 1—Woodstock Bus 
Line, Baltimore, Md. 

April 3—Raleigh, N.C.—Sir Walter Hotel— 
Examiner Loughlin: 

MC-70022, Sub. 7—Morgan Trucking Co., 
Inc., Greensboro, N.C., common carrier 
application. 

April 4—Birmingham, Ala.—Thomas Jeffer- 
son Hotel—Examiner Yardley: 

MC-76177, Sub. 215—Baggett Transportation 
Co., Birmingham, Ala., common carrier 
application. 

—_, 4—Detroit, Mich.—Fed. Bldg.—Jt. Bd. 


76: 
MC-2989, Sub. 14—Days Transfer, Inc., Elk- 
hart, Ind., common carrier application. 
i 4—Detroit, Mich.—Fed. Bldg.—Jt. Bd. 


K 
MC-107407, Sub. 10—Brodbeck Trucking Co., 
Inc., South Bend, Ind., common carrier 
application. 
April 4—Detroit, Mich.—_Fed. Bldg.— Examiner 
Sutherland: 
MC-18852, Sub. 2—Hector C. DeTavernier, 
Detroit, Mich., common carrier applica- 


tion. 
aaey * 4—Detroit, Mich.—Fed. Bldg.—Jt. Bd. 


MC-42329, Sub. 59—Hayes Freight Lines, 
Inc., Mattoon, Ill., common carrier ap- 


plication. 
April 4—Los Angeles, Calif—Fed. Bldg.— 


Examiner Cunningham: 


Examiner 


MC-111469, Sub. 2—Great Western — 
ee City, Mo., contract carrier appli- 
cation. 


April 4—Mobile, Ala.—U. S. Ct.—Jt. Bd. 100: 

MC-12529—Greater America Tours, Mobile, 
Ala., broker application. 

April 4—New York, N. Y.—641 Washington, 
St.—Examiner Driscoll: 

MC-111505—Gus Stewart Trucking Corp., 
New York, N. Y., contract carrier ap- 
plication. 

April 4—Raleigh, N.C.—Sir Walter Hotel— 
Examiner Loughlin: 
MC-109060, Sub. 40—Hagan Truck Line, 
— Va., common carrier applica- 
on. 
April 4—St. Louis, Mo.—Mark Twain Hotel 
—Examiner Kobernusz: 
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21 ears 


on 
00% of Claims 


paid in 10 days 


We are constantly on the alert to avoid 
or eliminate all CAUSES of over, short 
and damage claims. When claims 
occur, we handle them promptly. Latest 
tabulation shows—15% of all claims 
filed paid in 1 day; 49% in 3 days; 
80% in 10 days. 


VIKING 


FREIGHT COMPANY 




































































































































































Perfect Shipping 
the whole year through 
is our “Central” concern 
in serving you! 


NEW YORK CENTRAL 








AT YOUR 


S ¢ | 
Why not route your freight 
to, from or within the South 


via the Southern Railway 
System? 


This modern, Diesel- 
powered 8,000-mile railway 
system will welcome an op- 
portunity to prove that it’s 
“at your service” when you 
want efficient, dependable 
transportation service. 


RAILWAY SYSTEM 








MC~-30824, Sub. 9—Aalco Express Co. Inc., 
St. Louis, Mo., common carrier applica- 
tion. 


April Sem, D.C.—Examiner Naf- 
talin: 
I. & S. M-3223 and ist Sup. — Terminal 
Usage Charge Absorption, Va. Parts. 


April 4—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Crow- 


ley: 

MC-F-4430—Sheldon Lord—Control; El- 
liott Bros. Trucking Co., Inc.—Purchase 
(Portion)—Cochrane Transportation Co. 


April 4—Washington, D. C.—Jt. Bd. 112: 

MC-12514—Chasco, Inc., Baltimore, 
broker application. 

April 5—Birmingham, Ala.—Thomas Jefferson 
Hotel—Examiner Yardley: 

MC-106034, Sub. 9—Holloway Transfer Co., 
East Gadsden, Ala., common carrier ap- 
Plication. 

April 5—Chicago, Ill—U. S. Custom Hse. 
Bldg.—Examiner Clough: 

MC-F-4400—W. S. Harrington and John 
T. Boyke—Control:; Safeway Truck Lines, 
Inc.—Purchase (Portion)—Chicago Ex- 
press, Inc. 

April 5—Columbia, S.C.—Wade Hampton 
Hotel—Jt. Bd. 177: 

MC-61599, Sub. 99—Queen City Coach Co., 
Charlotte, N.C., common carrier appli- 
cation. 

MC-66562, Sub. 980—Railway Express 
Agency, Inc., New York, N.Y., common 
carrier application. 

April 5—Detroit, Mich.—Fed. Bldg—Jt. Bd. 


57: 
MC-111573—Tanklines, Inc., Cleveland, 
Ohio, common carrier application. 
April 5—Houston, Tex.—Lamar Hotel—Ex- 
aminer Simmons: 
MC-110577, Sub. 1—Cowan Boat Transfer, 


Houston, Tex. 
Ala.—U. S. Ct. Rms.—Jt. 


April 5—Mobile, 
Bd. 98: 

MC-106049, Sub. 12—Atlanta-New Orleans 
Motor Freight Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

April 5—New York. N. Y.—641 Washington 
St.—Examiner Driscoll: 

MC-17650, Sub 3—Robert’s Express, Inc., 
Manchester, N. H., common carrier ap- 
Plication. 

April 5—Phoenix, Ariz.—State Comm.—ZJt. 
Bd. 12 


, ue 
MC-65451, Sub. 12—Alabam Freight Lines— 
Phoenix, Ariz., common carrier applica- 
tion. 
5—Phoenix, Ariz.—State Comm.—ZJt. 
Bd. 47: 

MC-72257, Sub. 13—Braswell Motor Freight 
Lines—El Paso, Texas., common carrier 
application. 

April 5—Toledo, Ohio—P. O.—Jt. Bd. 60: 

MC-50069, Sub. 118—Refiners Transport & 
Terminal Corp., Detroit, Mich., common 
carrier application. 

April 5—Toledo, Ohio—P. O.—Jt. Bd. 9: 

MC-106603, Sub. 19—Direct Transit Lines, 
Inc., Grand Rapids, Mich., common car- 
rier application. 

io 5—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Proud- 
ey: 

MC-107952, Sub. 18—Beverage Transporta- 
tion Co., York, Pa., common carrier ap- 
plication. 

April 6—Cincinnati, Ohio—Gibson Hotel— 
Examiner Clough: 

MC-F-4439—Louis J. Hughes, et al.—Con- 
trol; C. & D. Motor Delivery Co.—Pur- 
chase (Portion)—Germann Bros. Motor 
Transportation, Inc. 

April 6—Columbia, S.C.—Wade 
Hotel—Examiner Loughlin: 
MC-107816, Sub. 30—Kelly 


Md., 


Hampton 


Motor Lines, 


TRAFFIC WORLD 


Inc., Sumter, S.C., common carrier ap- 
Plication. 


ae Sane, Ala.—Fed. Bldg.—Jt. Bd. 


MC-85749, Sub. 2—Decatur Transit Truck 
Line, Inc., Birmingham, Ala., common 
carrier application. 


April 6—Detroit, Mich.—Fed. Bldg.— Examiner 
Sutherland: 

MC-100337, Sub. 23—McKinley Driveaway 

Co., Kalamazoo, Mich., common carrier 
application. 


ay 6—Decatur, Ala., Fed. Bldg.—Jt. Bd. 


100: 

MC-85749, Sub. 2—Decatur Transit Truck 
Line, Inc., Birmingham, Ala., common 
carrier application. 


April 6—Mobile, Ala.—U. S. Ct.—Jt. Bd. 14: 
MC-111461—Abb’s Moving Service, Mobile, 
Ala., contract carrier application. 
April 6—Mobile, Ala.—U. S. Ct.—Examiner 
Angle: 

MC-111564—Furniture Transport Co., Prich- 
ard, Ala., common carrier application. 
April 6—New York, N.Y.—64l Washington 

St.—Examiner Driscoll: 
MC-52579, Sub. 15—Gilbert Carrier Corp., 
New York, N.Y., common carrier appli- 


cation. 

April 6—Phoenix, Ariz.—State Comm.—ZJt. 
Bd. 306: 

MC-70451, Sub. 100—Watson Brothers 


Transportation Co., Inc., Omaha, Neb., 
common carrier application. 

April 6—St. Louis, Mo.—Mark Twain Hotel 
—Examiner Kobernusz: 


MC-30824, Sub. 10—Aalco Express’ Co., 
Inc., St. Louis, Mo., common carrier ap- 
Plication. 

April 6—Toledo, Ohio—P. O.—Examiner 
Dunn: 


MC-51212, Sub. 6—Bowling Green Transfer 
Co., Bowling Green, Ohio, common car- 
rier application. 

April 6—Toledo, Ohio—Main P. O. Bldg.— 
Examiner Dunn: 

MC-51312, Sub. 6—Bowling Green Transfer 
Co., Bowling Green, Ohio, common car- 
rier application. 

April 6—Washington, D. C.—Oral Argument: 

MC-89207—Monark Egg Corp., contract car- 
rier application. 

April 6—Washington, D.C.—Examiner Naf- 
talin: 

I. & S. M-3268—Containers, Paterson, N.J. 
to New York, N.Y. 

April 7—Brownsville, Tex.—U. S. Ct.—Jt. Bd. 


294: 
MC-111555—La Azteca Tours, Donna, Tex., 
common carrier application. 
April 7—Chicago, Ill.—U. S. Custom Hse.— 
Jt. Bd. 54: 
MC-108987, Sub. 4—Poole Transfer, Inc., 
Muscatine, Ia., common carrier applica- 


tion. 
April 7—Mobile, Ala.—U. S. Ct.—Examiner 
Angle: 

MC-55889, Sub. 13—Cooper Transfer Co., 
Brewton, Ala., common carrier applica- 
tion. 

April 7—New York, N.Y.—641 Washington 
St.—Examiner Driscoll: 


MC-11899, Sub. 4—Stevens Truck Lines, 
Inc., Webster, N.Y., common carrier ap- 
plication. 

April 7—Phoenix, Ariz.—State Comm.—Jt. 
Bd. 240: 
MC-70451, Sub. 95— Watson Brothers 


Transportation Co., Inc., Omaha, Nebr., 
common carrier application. 
April 7—Phoenix, Ariz.—State Comm.—Ex- 
aminer Cunningham: 
MC-70451, Sub. 102 — Watson Brothers 








March 25, 1950 


Transportation Co., Inc., Omaha, Nebr., 

common carrier application. 

April 7—Phoenix, Ariz.—State Comm.—ZJt. 
Bd. 240: 

MC-70451, Sub. 105—Watson Bros. Trans- 
portation Co., Inc.—Omaha, Nebr., com- 
mon carrier application. 

April 7—Toledo, Ohio—P. O.—Jt. Bd. 117: 

MC-35221, Sub. 1—Litten Cartage Co., To- 
ledo, Ohio, common carrier application. 

April 10—Akron, Ohio—Mayflower Hotel—Ex- 
aminer Weaver: 

MC-C-1126—Eastern Central Motor Car- 
riers Association v. Chicago Express, Inc., 





et al. 

April 10—Atlanta, Ga.—Southern Motor Car- 
riers Rate Conference — Examiner 
Yardley: 


MC-95540, Sub. 170—Watkins Motor Lines, 
Inc., Thomasville, Ga., common carrier 


application. 

MC-95540, Subs. 130, 132, 137, 142—Wat- 
kins Motor Lines, Thomasville, Ga. 
common carrier application. 


April 10—Brownsville, Tex.—U. S. Ct.—Jt. Bd. 


294: 
MC-111581—Anahuac Cartage Co., San An- 
tonio, Tex., common carrier application. 
April 10—Camden, N. J.—U. S. Ct. Rms.— 
Examiner Cox: 
MC-F-4461—Harry A. Miller, et al.—Con- 


trol; Miller Transport Co., Inc.—Pur- 
chase (Portion)—Storch Trucking Co., 
Inc. 


April 10—Camden, N.J.—Camden Cty. Ct. 
Annex—Examiner Kaplan: 

MC-19, Sub. 10—Bingaman Motor Express 
Co., Inc., Reading, Pa., common carrier 
application. 

April 10—Cleveland, Ohio—Old P.O. Bldg.— 
Examiner Peterson: 

MC-111320, Sub. 2—Curtis Keal Transport 
Co., Inc., Cleveland, Ohio, common Car- 
rier application. 

April 10—Cleveland, Ohio—Old P. O. Bldg.— 
Examiner Peterson: 

MC-111320, Sub. 4—Curtis Keal Transport 
Co., Inc., Cleveland, Ohio, common car- 
rier application. 

April 10—New York, N. Y.—641 Washington, 
St.—Examiner Driscoll: 

MC-78344, Sub. 5—National Movers, 
New York, N. Y., 
plication. 

April 10—New York, N.Y.—641 Washington 
St.—Examiner Schutrumpf: 

MC-95809, Sub. 1—M. Levey Trucking Co., 
Brooklyn, N.Y., common carrier appli- 
cation. 

MC-110015, Sub. 3—S. & K. Trucking, 
Bronx, N.Y., common carrier application. 

April 10—St. Louis, Mo.—Mark Twain Hotel 
—Examiner Kobernusz: 

MC-96483, Sub. 9—Von Der Ahe Moving 
Co., St. Louis, Mo., common carrier ap- 
plication. 

April 10—St. Paul, Minn.—State Comm.— 
Examiner Sutherland: 

MC-110977—Schultz Produce Transit, 
Rochester, Minn., common carrier appli- 
cation: 

April 11—Atlanta, Ga.—Southern Motor Car- 
riers Rate Conference—Examiner Yard- 


ley: 

MC-95540, Sub. 175—Watkins Motor Lines, 
Inc., Thomasville, Ga., common carrier 
application. 

April 11—Boston, Mass. — New P. O. Bldg.— 
Examiner Driscoll: 

MC-FC-31662—Inland Express, Inc., lessee 
Boston & Buffalo Transportation Co., 
lessor, for approval of lease of operating 
rights granted lessor, issued June 13, 
1941, which operates as a common carrier. 

April 11—Camden, N. J.—U. S. Ct. Rms.— 
Examiner Cox: 

MC-F-44593—Stephen Boyle—Control; Boyle 
Bros., Inc.—Merger—Speedway Trans- 
olga Co., Inc., Purchase—Joseph M. 

ase. 
April 11—Camden N.J.—Camden Cty. Ct. An- 
nex—-Examiner Kaplan: 

MC-104347, Sub. 84—Leaman Transporta- 
tion Corp., Downingtown, Pa., common 
carrier application. 

MC-110525, Sub. 40—Chemical Tank Lines, 
Inc., Downingtown, Pa., common car- 
Tier application. 

April 11—Cleveland, Ohio—Old P. O. Bldg.— 
Examiner Peterson: 

MC-10150, Sub. 1—Paul G. Arger, Akron, 
Ohio, contract carrier application. 

MC-35893, Sub. 1—Francis S. Blackwook, 
Akron, Ohio, contract carrier application. 

MC-65978, Sub. 1—Charles W. Wolf, Akron, 
Ohio, contract carrier application. 

MC-66906, Sub. 1—Berrodin Transport, Inc., 
Akron, Ohio, contract carrier application. 

MC-71207, Sub. 1—W. H. Kilbourne, Akron, 
Ohio, contract carrier application. 

MC-76297, Sub. 1—Selva Moore, Akron, 
Ohio, contract carrier applicaton. 

April 11—Indianapolis, Ind.—Fed. Bldg.— 


Jt. Bd. 72: 
MC-106943, Sub. 17—Eastern Motor Ex- 
Terre Haute, common car- 


Inc., 
common carrier ap- 


press, Inc., 
rier application. 


April 11—Laredo, Tex.—U. S. Ct.—Jt. Bd. 77: 
MC-108085, Sub. 1—Victory Transfer Co., 
Laredo, Tex., common carrier applica- 


tion. 
MC-108086, Sub. 1—Gateway Transfer Co., 
Laredo, Tex., common carrier applica- 


tion. 

MC-108310, Sub. 1.—Santos Transfer Co., 
— Tex., common carrier applica- 

on. 

MC-6575, Sub. 1—G. Arrendondo Transfer 
Co., Laredo, Tex., common carrier appli- 
cation. 

April 11—Laredo, Tex.—U. S. Ct.—Jt. Bd. 294: 

MC-109709, Sub. 2—Union Truck Co., 
Laredo, Tex., common carrier application. 

April 11—New Orleans, La.—Jung Hotel— 
Examiner Joyner: 


MC-48479, Sub. 2—Refrigerator Service, 
— Tenn., common carrier appli- 
cation. 


April 11—New York, N.Y.—641 Washington 
St.—Examiner Schutrumpf: 

MC-101803, Sub. 3—Quimby & Guski, Inc., 
Clermont, N.Y., common carrier appli- 
cation. 

MC-104927, Sub. 2—Atlantic Haulage Corp., 
Hicksville, Long Island, N.Y., common 
carrier application. 

April 11—St. Paul, Minn.—State Comm.—ZJt. 


Bd. 181: 
MC-109449, Sub. 2—Walske Transfer, 
— Minn., common carrier applica- 
on. 
April 11—St. Paul, Minn.—State Comm.—Jt. 
Bd. 142: 


MC-111348—Albert Larson, St. Paul, Minn., 
contract carrier application. 


April 11—Washington, D.C. — Examiner 
Simms: 

Ex Parte MC-39—Practices of property 
brokers. 

April 11 — Washington, D.C. — Examiner 
Naftalin: 


I. & S. M-3260—Frozen Foods in Middle 
Atlantic States. 

April 11—Washington, D.C.—Examiner Naf- 
talin: 

I. & S. M-3260—Frozen Foods in Middle 
Atlantic States. 

April 12—Camden, N.J.—U. S. Ct. Rms.—Ex- 
aminer Kaplan: 

MC-95991, Sub. 1—Thomas De Frehn, Clay- 
ton, N.J., contract carrier application. 

MC-107403, Sub. 101—E. Brooke Matlack, 
Inc., Philadelphia, Pa., common carrier 
application. 

April 12—Cleveland, Ohio—Old P. O. Bldg.— 
Examiner Peterson: 

MC-10899 and 10900—McCullough Transfer 
Co., Youngstown, Ohio, common carrier 
application. 

MC-10900, Sub. 1—Alfred McCullough Ex- 
=e Materials, Youngstown, 

oO. 
April 12—Indianapolis, Ind.—Fed. Bldg.— 
Examiner Sullivan: 
MC-52641, Sub. 14—Ross Transit Co., Inc., 


Kokomo, Ind., contract carrier appli- 
cation. 
o-; tices Ala.—U. S. Ct.—Examiner 
ce: 


MC-C-1077—Atlanta, New Orleans Motor 
Freight Co., et al v. Mobile Express, Inc., 


et al. 

MC-C-1081—West Bros., Inc. v. Mobile Ex- 
press, Inc., et al. 

April 12—New York, N. Y.—641 Washington 
St.—Examiner Cox: 

MC-F-4297—N. C. Finninger—Control; Lib- 
erty Motor Freight Lines, Inc.—Purchase 
—William W. Russell. 

April 12—New York, N.Y.—64l Washington 
St.—Examiner Schutrumptf: 


MC-110786, Sub. 1—Dairy Express, Inc., 
= N.J., common carrier appli- 
cation. 


MC-111546—Brooklyn Terminal Transpor- 
tation Co., Brooklyn, N.Y., contract car- 
rier application. 

a Paul, Minn.—State Comm.—ZJt. 
~ 242: 

MC-82085, Sub. 2—Wilfred C. Hook, New 

Richmond, Wis., common carrier applica- 


on. 
April pra ae. Paul, Minn.—State Comm.—Jt. 


Bd. _ 

MC-111388—Lloyd Oxmun, Winona, Minn., 
common carrier application. 

April 12—Washington, D. C. 
lander: 

MC-89778, Sub. 44—Baggett Transportation 
Co., Birmingham, Ala., contract carrier 
application. 

April 13—Atlanta, Ga.—Southern Motor Car- 
riers Rate Conference—Examiner Yardley: 

MC-30837, Sub. 111—Kenosha Auto Trans- 
port Corp., Kenosha, Wis., common car- 
rier application. 

April 13—Boston, Mass.—New P. O. Bldg.— 
Examiner Driscoll: 

MC-59271, Sub. 9—Boston Truck Co., Inc., 
Cambridge, Mass. 

April 13—Camden, N.J.—U. S. Ct. Rms.—Ex- 
aminer Kaplan: 

MC-10875, Sub. 5—Branch Motor Express 
Co., New York, N.Y., common carrier 
application. 


Examiner Hol- 









National 


Freight Rate 
Service provides simple 


and correct Rail 


Freight Rates. 
NO GUESSING 


But rates you can 
depend upon. 


National Freight Rate Service 
Dowagiac, Michigan 


The oldest general freight rate book con- 
tinuously under same management for 
35 years. 













like a painter 
makes a 
sketch 


in advance... 


nited VAN LINES 
agents PRE PLAN 





Suc your classified direc- 
tory for nearest United 
agent, or wire Moving Head- 
quarters, United Van Lines, 
Inc., St. Louis 17, Mo 


The Road 
Links East and West 


Toledo, Peoria & Western 
Railroad 
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CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING 


When answering ads please address as fol- 
lows: Box ——— Traffic World, 815 Wash- 
ington Building, Washington 5, D. C. Rates: 
reader ads, $1.00 a line (approximately 5 
words), minimum three lines. Display ads, 
$15.00 a column inch. 


Classified Advertisements 
Payable in Advance 


Situations Wanted 


TRAFFIC MANAGER OR ASSISTANT, In- 
dustrial experience in all phases of trans- 
portation; rate expert; Traffic School 
graduate. Box 77. 

EXPERIENCED T. M.—Rail, industry, ass’n., 
in rates, practice, transp., all phases. Traf- 
fic ability offered. For resume and refs: 
Box 79. 

TRAFFIC MANAGER OR _ ASSISTANT. 
Thirteen years experience. All phases in- 
dustrial traffic. Complete analysis upon re- 
quest. Box 76. 

GENERAL TRAFFIC—4 yrs. exp. Tracer and 
[Expediter. Fair rate exp. Handle claims, 
yard operations, receiving & shipping. 
Operate typewriter and comptometer. Traf- 
fic school. Age 32. Start $4,000. Box 75. 
THOROUGH KNOWLEDGE AND EXPERI- 
ENCE in motor carrier tariffs and classifica- 
tion available to freight audit bureau as 
correspondent for overcharge claim rate 
adjustment files. Box 80. 

















CAPABLE TRAFFIC 
PERSONNEL 


Mr. Employer: Why not take advantage of 
the nationwide free placement service main- 
tained by the COLLEGE OF ADVANCED TRAFFIC 
for our graduates? 


Listed in our files are qualified men and 
women for any type of: position, including 
General Traffic Managers with many years of 
experience and training, as well as young, 
ambitious, recent graduates who can be 
developed as understudies for positions of 
responsibility. 

Also included are specialists in many dif- 
ferent phases of Traffic—Practitioners—Tariff 
Compilers—Solicitors—and Claim Agents—as 
well as men with varying degrees of experi- 
ence in Rates—Routes—Transit—Demurrage— 
Storage—Claims—Classifications. In fact, any 
and all duties in a Traffic Department. 


Just drop a line outlining your needs to 
Placement Manager 


COLLEGE OF ADVANCED TRAFFIC 
14 E. Jackson Blvd. Chicago 4, Illinois 











Employment Agencies 


CHARLES D. MACKNEE, The Transporta- 
tion Man’s Agency, 2 East 23rd St., New 
York 10. Serving carriers, shippers and 
warehouses only. 


Educational Books or Courses 


REGULATION OF TRANSPORTATION, $6.00. 
This is the book used by the author, J. H. 
Tedrow, LLB. in the University of Kansas 
City, with record of 90% admitted to prac- 
tice. Compact, simple, comprehensive. 
Covers Acts, history, practice, evidence. 
Quizzes and pleading forms. Over 250 
leading cases discussed. A complete prac- 
titioners’ course for class or individual 
study. Endorsed by well-known traffic men 
and lawyers. Study for 10 days and if not 
satisfactory your $6.00 refunded. Wm. C. 
Brown Company, Publishers, Dubuque, 
Iowa. 


I. C. PRACTITIONERS. The only practical 
authentic I.C. law course available by mail. 
Restricted to Attorneys, Practitioners or 
those qualified to prepare for practice. In- 
cludes Freight Forwarder Act. COLLEGE 
OF ADVANCED TRAFFIC, 12 E. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


For Sale 


I. C. C. REPORTS. Volumes 58 to 272, ex- 
cept Finance. Priced very low. Write for 
details. Box 78. 























April 13—Cleveland, Ohio—Old P. O. Bldg.— 
Jt. Bd. 117: 

MC-42329, Subs. 61 and 62—Hayes Freight 
Lines, Inc., Matoon, Ill., common carrier 
application. 

8 nape, Ind.—Fed. Bldg.—2Jt. 

MC-77266, Sub. 1—Shamrock Co., Inc., 
Gary, Ind., common carrier applica- 


tion. 

MC-102138, Sub. 16—Refiners Transport, 
Inc., Indianapolis, Ind., contract car- 
rier application. 

April 13—Laredo, Tex.—U. S. Ct—Jt. Bd. 294: 

MC-102176, Sub. 6—Starks Motor Tours, 
Colorado Springs, Colo., common carrier 
application. 

7 eae, Ky.—Fed. Bldg.—Jt. Bd. 


262: 

MC-111302, Sub. 4—Highway Transport, 
Inc., Knoxville, Tenn., common carrier 
application. 

April 13—Lexington, Ky.—Fed. Bldg.—Ex- 
aminer Cohen: 

MC-111698—Bryant & Tate, Monticello, Ky., 
common carrier application. 

April 13—New Orleans, La.—Jung Hotel— 
Examiner Joyner: 
MC-111430—S. R. Minks, Baton Rogue, 
La., contract carrier application. 

ao Orleans, La.—Jung Hotel—Jt. 


MC-66562, Sub. 984—Railway Express 
Agency, Inc., New York, N.Y., common 
carrier application. 

April 13—New York, N.Y.—641 Washington 
St.—Examiner Schutrumpf: 

MC-52916, Sub. 8—Provan Petroleum 
Transportation Co., Newburgh, N.Y., 
contract carrier application. 

April 13—St. Louis, Mo.—Mark Twain Hotel 
—Jt. Bd. 179: 

MC-12522—Burkett Tour & Travel Service, 
St. Louis, Mo., broker application. 

MC-12524—Luker Travel Service, Inc., St. 
Louis, Mo., broker application. 

April — Paul, Minn.—State Comm.—Jt. 


Bd. 142: 

MC-109208, Sub. 10—Petroleum Carriers Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn., common carrier ap- 
plication. 

MC-111200—Carter Trucking Lines, Hurley, 
Wis., contract carrier application. 

April 14—Atlanta, Ga.—Southern Motor 
Carrier Rate Conference—Examiner 
Yardley: 

MC-107515, Sub. 31—Refrigerated Trans- 
port Co., Atlanta, Ga., common carrier 
application. 

April 14—Camden, N.J.—U. S. Ct. Rms.— 
Examiner Kaplan: 

MC-76430, Sub. 6—Miller Transport Co., 
Inc., Philadelphia, Pa., contract carrier 
application. 

April 14—Charleston, W.Va.—U.S. Ct. Rms. 
Jt. Bd. 118: 

MC-12500—Dorsey Tours and W.Va. Teach- 
er Tours, South Charleston, W.Va., 
broker application. 

April 14—Cleveland, Ohio—Old P.O. Bldg.— 
Examiner Peterson: 

MC-79382, Sub. 4—Ruport E. Hutton, 
— Ohio, contract carrier applica- 

on. 

April fr, Ind.—Fed. Bldg.—Jt. 
B . 


MC-50069, Sub. 121—Refiners Transport & 
Terminal Corp., common carrier ap- 
plication. 

— ane, Ind.—Fed. Bldg.—Jt. 

MC-107363, Sub. 5—C. I. M. & L. Transit 
Corp., Madison, Ind., common carrier 
application. 

April 14—Louisville, Ky.—Kentucky Hotel— 
Examiner Cohen: 
MC-111638—William L. Hartman, Jeffer- 
—" Ind., common carrier applica- 
on. 
April 14—New York, N. Y.—641 Washington 
St.—Examiner Cox: 

MC-F-4364—C harles J. Brady—Control; 
Flying Eagle Whiteway Lines, Inc. (New 
York)—Purchase (Portion)—W alters 
Transit Corp. 

April 14—New York, N.Y.—641 Washington 
St.—Examiner Schutrumpf: 

MC-111149, Sub. 3—Kilmer Transportation 
Co., Metuchen, N.J., contract carrier 
application. 

April 14—St. Louis, Mo.—Mark Twain Hotel 
—Jt. Bd. 179: 

MC-222, Sub. 11—Liberty Motor Freight 
Lines, Inc., Secaucus, NJ., common car- 
rier application. 

MC-14582, Sub. 4—Edward Elfrink Truck 
Line, Advance, Mo., common carrier 
application. 

April — Paul, Minn.—State Comm.—2Jt. 
Bd. 142: 

MC-29555, Sub. 25—Briggs Transfer Co., 
Eau Claire, Wis., common carrier appli- 
cation. 

April 14 — Shreveport, La. — Washington 
Youree Hotel—Jt. Bd. 164: 

ME-1968, Sub. 43—D. C. Hall Motor Trans- 
portation, Fort Worth, Tex., common 
carrier application. 
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April 17—Atlanta, Ga.—Southern Motor Car- 
riers Rate Conference—Examiner Yard- 


ley: 

MC-94201, Sub. 28—Bowman Transportation 
Co., Attalla, Ala., common carrier ap- 
plication. 


April 17—Camden, N.J.—U.S. Ct. Rms.—Ex- 
aminer Kaplan: 

MC-76430, Sub. 7—Miller Transport Co., 
Inc., Philadelphia, Pa., contract car- 
rier application. 

April 17—Cleveland, Ohio—Old P. O. Bldg.—- 
Jt. Bd. 27: 

MC-20640, Sub. 6—Washington Motor Ex- 
press, Washington, Pa. contract carrier 
application. 

April 17—Cleveland, Ohio—Old P. O. Bldg.— 
Examiner Peterson: 

MC-88621, Sub. 8—H. G. Stauffer Trucking 
Co., Inc., Wooster, Ohio, contract carrier 
application. : 

ee, Ind.—Fed. Bldg.—Jt. 

. MC-108905, Sub. %—Jasper & Chicago 
Motor Express, Inc., Jasper, Ind., com- 
mon carrier application. 

April 17—Indianapelis, Ind.—Fed. Bldg.— 
Jt. Bd. 60: 

MC-111621—Wilbert H. Achelpohl, Sey- 

a Ind., common carrier applica- 
on. 
April 17—Kansas City, Mo.—Hotel Pickwick 
—Jt. Bd. 137: 

MC-26739, Sub. 12—Wagner Freight Lines. 
Inc., Maryville, Mo., common carrier 
application. 

April 17—Memphis, .Tenn.—U.S. District Ct. 
Rms.—Examiner Joyner: 

MC-29566, Sub. 23—Southwest Freight 
Lines, Inc., Kansas City, Mo., common 
carrier application. 

April 17—New York, N. Y.—641 Washington 
St.—Examiner Cox: : 

MC-F-4416—James C. Stone—Control: Vir- 
ginia—Carolina Freight Lines, Inc.— 
Purchase (Portion)—Ferris & Ross- 
borough, Inc. 

April 17—New York, N.Y.—641 Washington 
St.—Examiner Schutrumpf: 

MC-48569, Sub. 6—Connecticut Motor 
Lines, Inc., West Haven, Conn., com- 
mon carrier application. 

April 17—New York, N.Y.—641 Washington 
St——Examiner Schutrumpf: 

MC-111656—Frank Lambie, New York, 

N.Y., contract carrier application. 
April 17—Paducah, Ky.—U.S. Ct. Rms.— 
Examiner Cohen: 

MC-111259—Genbro Forwarding Co., Inc., 
New York, N.Y., common carrier ap- 
Plication. 

April 17—Paducah, Ky.—U.S. Ct. Rms.—Jt. 
Bd. 298: 

MC-111690 — Princeton Trucking Co., 
Princeton, Ky., common carrier appli- 
cation. 

— -<.C 4 Paul, Minn.—State Comm.—ZJt. 

MC-43475, Sub. 28—Glendenning Motor- 
ways, Inc., St. Paul, Minn., common 
carrier application. 

April 17—St. Paul, Minn.—State Comm.— 
Examiner Sutherland: 

MC-111679—Proctor Trucking Co., Minne- 
= Minn., contract carrier applica- 

on. 


TRAFFIC 
RATE MAN 


Permanent position open for a 
qualified man with at least 10 years 
current experience in rail, water and 
truck rates and rate making in the 
western states. Majority experience 
should be in rail. Experience in com- 
merce department of a railroad de- . 
sirable but not essential. Should 
be a class A or B interstate commerce 
commission practitioner. 


Position is in San Francisco main 
office of well established manufac- 
turing firm operating in the west. 
Pension and other benefits available. 
Starting salary up to $500.00 per 
month. 
Address reply to 
PERSONNEL MANAGER, 


Box 3611, San Francisco 6, California 
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EDITORIAL 





TRAFFIC WORLD 





Johnny Careful, Here We Come! 


E DO NOT KNOW whether 

the inspiration arose in one 
man’s mind, or whether it came 
from the consultation of many— 
but in either case, congratulations 
are due to the individual or. the 
group who hit upon the idea of 
putting our little pal, Johnny Care- 
ful, in the accoutrements of Mr. 
Sherlock Holmes for the 1950 April 
Perfect Shipping Campaign. 

The combination of the cheerful 
good will and energy of Johnny, 
with the proverbial tenacity and infinite capacity for detail 
of the Nemesis of Baker Street somehow personifies almost 
perfectly what is needed to do a real job of freight loss and 
damage prevention. 

A great deal has been written about the unique place held 
in our folklore by Sherlock Holmes. A sort of cult has grown 
up around him—a loosely knit and almost foolishly idola- 
trous collection of local groups styling themselves the Baker 
Street Irregulars. Probably no single character in all the 
world of fiction has become so nearly real as Holmes. His 
skill at solving a problem is regarded as invincible. 

And yet—none of those murky nights, when a quiet eve- 
ning in Mrs. Hudson’s rooms was interrupted, brought to 
Sherlock Holmes a problem half so grave, half so difficult 
as the contemporary problem of freight loss and damage. 
We rather suspect that even Holmes would have been taken 
a bit aback had he been asked to solve a hundred-million- 
dollar crime. 





AYBE we oughtn’t use the word crime in this connec- 

tion; but, surely, this loss to the American economy is 

as real as though thieves had broken into some fabulous 
vault and had stolen treasures equal to that value. 


It is happening in American industry every year. A 
Brinks robbery involving, perhaps, one per cent of the loss, 
takes away the breath of a nation and fills columns of our 
newspapers days on end. But the unconscionable and con- 
tinuous drain on our economy caused by the loss and de- 
struction of our precious commodities and merchandise in 
transit, year after year, does not, as yet, register in the public 
mind at all. 

We are about to embark, for the fourteenth consecutive 
time, on a great national effort to highlight this problem and 
to gird ourselves anew to solve it. We are once more to be 
asked to sit in meetings and hear the whole sordid story 
retold; we are to have urged upon us those habits and prac- 
tices best calculated to minimize the loss. 


To what purpose? Well, if it has no other purpose, it 
should at least give us another little pause to contemplate 
conditions. It should lift us out of our routine acceptance 
of them, once more to make a resolve to do what we can 
to better them. It may, perhaps, after many repetitions, send 
some of us out to try to tell the whole story on a broader 
front, so that a lot of people who may otherwise never even 


hear about this great continuing disaster will become aware 
of it and at least swell the numbers of the army equipped, 
however sketchily, to overcome it. 


Because it is a transportation matter, freight loss and 
damage and the efforts to minimize them, are proper sub- 
jects for chronicling in our news columns, for highlighting 
in feature articles, for discussion in our editorials. But readers 
of this publication know that, actually, we pay more atten- 
tion to them than, perhaps, they vidinds deserve in com- 
parison with other major transportation questions. The fact 
is that the existence of this preventable evil stirs us par- 
ticularly, just because it is an evil, and just because it is 
preventable. 


F THE TraFFic Wor Lp has a duty toward the general 
welfare of the industry it serves, it must surely impinge 
directly on this matter. 

We have tried to perform that duty, not merely in our 
annual effort to contribute a special issue, of which this is 
the 1950 example, but by producing, at our own expense lit- 
erature for distribution. Last year we purchased and distributed 
many thousand cut-outs of the guiding spirit of Perfect Ship- 
ping, Johnny Careful. Its acceptance exceeded our anticipa- 
tions, so that supplies became short. This year we hope to 
have enough to go around, and we invite those who plan 
meetings to ask us for them. We want them, also, to have 
for the asking, copies of our Perfect Shipping poster, which 
follows the theme of the cut-out. If, in contributing this 
material, we can add a little impetus to the concerted effort 
for freight loss and damage prevention, we shall feel a little 
better about having done our part in the campaign. 

As for the rest, the story is pretty well told in these pages. 

We are fortunate, we believe, in our contributors. The 
men who have written for us represent the leaders in the 
movement, in railroading, in air and in highway transporta- 
tion, in shipping. 

The article contributed by Mr. Peters is especially sig- 
nificant. Approved in proof within days of his death, it 
contains something prophetic, something to urge all those 
who were associated with him in four consecutive Perfect 
Shipping campaigns to continue working in that cause to 
which he had dedicated himself. 

There have been a lot of contributors to this issue whose 
names do not appear in it. Contents of a number of the arti- 
cles have been gathered from a variety of sources, and they 
could not have been compiled so as to be nearly as useful 
as they are had we not had cordial cooperation in many 
places. Ina very real sense, this issue of the TRAFFIC WORLD 
is a joint production of the friends of Perfect Shipping. 

What previous Perfect Shipping Campaigns have accom- 
plished is history. What this one will accomplish remains for 
the future to tell. We can only hope for a return to the 
conditions of the mid-1930’s when the claim ratio was below 
half a cent for each dollar of freight revenue. But the hope 
cannot be realized unless we all stimulate our flagging in- 
terest in the problem, put new vigor in the Perfect Shipping 
gospel, and carry on untiringly. 

With such a collective resolve, we can go places! 


AS nae AR tn OLE 





“THAT’S WHY I USE EXTRA CARE THROUGHOUT THE MOVE 
AND TRY EXTRA HARD TO PLEASE YOUR EMPLOYEES”... 


BOTH YOU and the employees of your company are 
benefitted tremendously by the extra care and extra 
interest taken in every long-distance move by Greyvan 
truckmen—at no extra cost! 

Greyvan truckmen are responsible business men in 
their own right. They invest large sums of money in 
the finest type vehicles and equipment in order to 
provide the quality of service required by Greyvan’s 
extra-high standards. Naturally these men take far 
greater than average interest in giving your employees 
the finest possible service and in making each move 


NATIONWIDE 
DELUXE SERVICE 
AT NO EXTRA COST 


by Greyvan the most pleasant and most satisfactory 
ever from your standpoint. 


The fact that Greyvan has the lowest transit in- 
surance rate of any national long-distance moving 
company is the best possible proof of Greyvan’s extra- 
careful handling of furnishings throughout the move. 


Make every long-distance move easier for yourself— 
and perfect for your employees—by having Greyvan 
handle the whole job for you. Call your Greyvag 
branch office or agent today for complete informatig 


OVER 400 BRANCHES AND AGENTS 


Affiliated with Greyhound Lines 
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